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THE RACE PROBLEM. THE NEGRO SHOULD SOLVE IT. 


Tue death of Henry W. Grady, so swiftly succeeding his last 
phenomenal utterance, shocked, to the core, the great American heart, 
which was still vibrating with the inspiration of his magical tongue. 
This consummate orator proved that eloquence is not, as some suppose, 
a lost or a superfluous art, but that, when inspired by truth and irra- 
diated by genius, it still retains its antique power to move the heart, 
to convince the understanding, to mould the opinions, and to shape 
the destinies of mankind. 

So far as the white people of the North and South are concerned, 
this great speech operated a distinct advance toward the solution of 
the race problem, by bringing them to a better understanding of the 
nature and magnitude of the question, of the difficulties and dan- 
gers surrounding it, of their respective relations toward it, and of the 
need of mutual confidence, of patience, and of temperance in dealing 
with it. But in all the current discussions of this momentous sub- 
ject, one cannot but be impressed with the omission of the negro, as 
an intelligent factor in the solution. 

We have had innumerable suggestions as to what the people of the 
North should do, as to what the white people of the South should 
do as to what the Federal and State governments should do. We 
have been told that we should educate the negro; that we should 
provide for transporting the negro to Mexico, to Cuba, to Central 
America, to Africa, or to some unsettled portion of our own vast ter- 
ritory ; that we should do this, that, or the other for the negro or 
with the negro. In all these schemes the negro figures merely as a 
passive, inert, irresponsible factor, who is to have something done /o 
him, or with him, or for him, and who is not called on to consider, or 
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decide, or to act, for himself according to his own judgment of what 
is best for his own interest. 

It is manifest that all this is essentially and radically wrong. 

The negro is much more interested in the solution of the race 
problem than anybody else. It embodies issues of vast import to the 
interests, moral and material, of the whites of the South and, indeed, 
of the whole republic ; but to the negro it is a question of life and 
death. 

The negro has now enjoyed twenty-five years of freedom and of 
education. He has had time to study his environment by the light 
of a strange and varied experience. He has had opportunity to learn 
what things advance and what hinder his welfare. It is his plain 
duty to take his own destiny, as far as may be, into his own hands ; 
to study the conditions of his own environment ; to determine, for 
himself, which of those conditions are transitory and mutable, and 
which are permanent and indestructible. The first he may set to 
work to improve and amend ; the last he should accept and strive to 
adapt himself to them. 

He should approach the consideration of these questions from the 
standpoint of his own self-interest, because, as heretofore suggested, 
his interest in them is immeasurably greater and deeper than that of 
all others. He may do this without wrong to any obligations of 
gratitude or duty to others. As a race, he owes no such obligations. 
_ All dealings with him by others have been prompted solely by motives 
of self-interest. He was put into slavery to satisfy the cupidity of his 
captors ; he was kept in slavery to satisfy the cupidity of his owners. 
Slavery was abolished in the New England States because it ceased’ 
to be profitable, and because it was advantageous to sell the slaves 
to the Southern planters. Slavery was retained in the South because 
it continued to be profitable and there was no other market on which 
to unload. Emancipation came at last, purely as a war measure, to 
strengthen the Union, and to weaken the Confederate cause. The 
ballot was conferred upon the negro as a means of strengthening 
the political power of the dominant party at the North and of 
counterbalancing the votes of the Southern whites. The whole cur- 
rent clamor about the denial of the negro’s right to vote is based 
upon the same motive. If the negro voted the Democratic ticket, a 
brief experience would witness a shifting of posifions between the 
two parties. 

The foregoing are trenchant propositions ; but, making allowance 
for their inapplicability to individual motives and cases, they are 


intrinsically true in the broadest sense. 
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Under no obligation of gratitude, still less does the negro owe 
enmity to any. 

The whole civilized world is responsible for his slavery ; all branches 
of it dealt with it at varying times, according to their own varying 
interests. The Englishman or New Englander in the South was, in no 
respect, different in nature from the Englishman or New Englander 
at home; and, if the one detested slavery, while the other upheld 
and fought for it, this was simply because their interests were opposite. 


Moreover, now that slavery is abolished, the negro must concede ~ 


that, so far as the existing emancipated blacks are concerned, slavery 
has been to them an unqualified blessing, as the appointed means of 
redeeming them from barbarism, of civilizing and christianizing 
them, and of elevating them toa condition infinitely superior to that 
ever enjoyed by others of their race. 

Therefore, I repeat, the negro is entitled to approach the consider- 
ation of his duty with regard to this question from the standpoint of 
his own interest, uninfluenced by sentimental motives of love or hate 
to others. 

The first thing for him to do, is to form a just and definite concep- 
tion of what the race problem really is. 


Those to whom he has hitherto chiefly listened are the able leaders — 


of the great Republican party of the North and a lot of selfish poli- 
ticians, white and black, in the South, who are their henchmen. It is 
self-evident, on the very face of things, that these are the last persons 
from whom the negro should expect impartial and disinterested advice 
on this subject, because they are judges directly interested in the 
cause to be decided. What they want, primarily, is the negro vote ; 
and, if they cannot get that, what they want, secondarily, is a plentiful 
crop of Southern outrages on the negro as a basis for “firing the 


Northern heart” against the opposing party, with which the Southern 
whites are chiefly allied. Accordingly, if he listens to these ‘“ Daniels 


come to judgment,” the negro is taught that the race problem con- 
sists simply in the question whether the negrd shall vote or not. But 


when the negro comes to analyze the situation, what does he discover ? . 


He finds that the outrages hurt the negro, but help the politicians ; 
and that his voting helps the politicians, but, somehow, does not 
seem to benefit the negro. He naturally concludes that on this issue 
he must have a bad case, since, whichever way it is decided, he loses 
and only others gain. Indeed, it begins to dawn upon his perception 
that, if he could have a little less outrage, even at the expense of 
much less voting, he would in the end, be a gainer, however much his 


self-constituted champions might lose, 
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He thus takes a long step toward a juster apprehension of what 
the race problem is. 

It was never better stated, and never stated with a deeper and truer 
solicitude for the welfare of the negro, than by Henry W. Grady. 

*T thank God as heartily as you do that human slavery is gone 
forever from American soil. But the free man remains. With him a 
problem without precedent or parallel. Note the appalling conditions. 
Two utterly dissimilar races on the same soil, with equal political and 


- civil rights, almost equal in numbers, but terribly unequal in intelli- 


gence and responsibility, each pledged against fusion,one for a cen- 
tury in servitude to the other and freed at last by a desolating war, 
the experiment sought by neither but approached by both with doubt 
—these are the conditions. Under these, adverse at every point, we 
are required to carry these two races in peace to the end. 

_ “Never, sir, has sucha task been given to human stewardship. Never 
before, in this republic, has the white race divided on the rights of 
an alien race. The red man was cut down as a weed, because he 
hindered the way of the American citizen. The yellow man was shut 
out of the republic, because he is an alienand inferior. The red man 
was owner of the land, the yellow man highly civilized and assim- 
ilable—but they hindered both sections, and are gone. But the black 
man, affecting but one section, is clothed with every privilege of gov- 
ernment and pinned to the soil, and my people commanded to make 
good, at any hazard and at any cost, his full and equal heirship of 
American privilege and prosperity. 

“It matters not that every other race has been routed or excluded 
without rhyme or reason. It matters not that wherever the whites 
and blacks have touched in any era or in any clime, there has been an 
irreconcilable violence. It matters not that no two races, however 
similar, have ever lived anywhere, at any time, on the same soil, with 
equal rights, in peace. In spite of these things, we are commanded 
to make good this change of American policy, which has not, perhaps, 
changed American prejudice; to make certain here what has else- 


. where been impossible between whites and blacks; and to reverse, 


under the very worst conditions, the universal verdict of racial his- 
tory. And driven, sir, to this superhuman task with an impatience 
that brooks no delay, a vigor that accepts no excuse, and a suspicion 
that discourages frankness and sincerity. 

“Can we solve it? The God who gave it into our hands, He alone 
can know.” 

These words deserve to be learned by rote by every negro in this 
broad land. 
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They teach the God’s truth, written in the annals of the human 
race, graven on the essential nature of man, that when two races, so 
essentially dissimilar as the Caucasian and the negro, are thrown 
together in the conditions prevailing in the Southern States, the 
inevitable tendency is toward conflict—a conflict usually beginning 
in clashes instigat: ‘ by bad men of either race on trivial grounds ; 
growing in encr.-y wad intensity with every repetition ; stimulated by 
unjust and desperate reprisals on either side, in which the bond 
of r.ce drowns the rebuke of justice ; enlarging and extending until a 
war of races, savage, merciless, pitiless, becomes flagrant, and then ~ 
Woe, woe, to the weaker race ! 

To counteract this tendency, to devise some modus vivendi between 
the races, which shall carry them ‘in peace to the end,” to avert the 
‘irreconcilable violence” which has hitherto attended the touching 
of whites and blacks “in any era or in any clime,” “to reverse the 
‘universal verdict of racial history ”—this is the true race problem, 
and he is the negro’s worst enemy who would blind his eyes to a 
distinct perception of its import. 

To seek to solve this problem by degrading it to the level of a 
trumpery issue of party politics is as vain and foolish as would be 
the attempt to shoot Niagara in a paper boat, to measure infinite 
space with a foot-rule, to drown the thunder with a penny-whistle. 

What power has the Federal Government to deal with this question 
in its larger aspects and its deeper issues? It may do much to in- 
crease the irritation and exacerbate the conflicts between the races ; 
it can do absolutely nothing to prevent or to remedy them. 

We have at Washington a Republican President and Congress, 
chosen on this very issue against the votes of a large majority of the 
white people of the country. What do they propose to do toward 
solving this problem? After listening to the swelling prologue of 
Lhe campaign, in which the air was lurid with their invectives against 
the white people of the South and, with exaltation of the negro’s 
rights and wrongs, we find ourselves introduced to a very petty one- 
act drama, the whole motif of which resolves itself into a forcible- 
feeble cry : “‘The negro shall vote—the negro must vote—ag Fep- 
ERAL ELECTIONS.” If the election bill shall be passed ; ‘f, under the 
protection of Federal troops and officials, a larger number of negroes 
shall vote than have done so heretofore ; if these additional votes 
shall be cast for Republican candidates ; and if the dragooning of the 
polls, North as well as South, shall not: lose to the party more white 
votes in the North than the black votes it gains in the South—all of 
which #fs are pregnant with desperate doubt—the measure may 
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temporarily promote the interests of the Republican party. But, in 
all candor, let me ask: how does it advance the solution of the race 
problem? Is it likely to diminish the antagonism and improve the 
friendly feeling between the races in the South? If it were true, as 
claimed, that the negro vote is excluded from the polls in the South by 
violence and fraud, how is its forcible inclusion at Federal elections 
to affect its exclusion at State elections? And if the State govern- 
ments are to remain under the present control, what additional se- 
curity will be given to the protection of the negro in his personal 
rights and safety? Suppose, on the very day after a Federal election, 
and before the Federal troops had left the polls which they had effi- 
ciently protected, a conflict should occur between whites and blacks, : 
in which fifty whites and five hundred blacks should be massacred in 
a single township—what could the Federal troops or the Federal 
Government do about it? There is not an honest and reasonable 
man in any party who isnot bound to admit that the negro, like every 
other individual citizen, is absolutely and exclusively dependent upon 
the government of the State in which he lives for all the governmental 
protection which he can possibly have for his personal safety and pri- 
vate rights, and that the Governments of the United States and of 
other States are absolutely powerless to relieve him in such matters. 
There has been some wild and irrational talk about invoking the con- 
stitutional power of the United States “to guarantee to every State a 
republican form of government,” as a mask for invading the existing 
autonomy of the States; but the device is too transparently absurd 
to merit consideration. No enforcement of the guaranty could pro- 
vide any State with a “form of government” more essentially repub- 
lican than the one it already has. 

Some other fanatics have faintly suggested that the power given to 
Congress “‘ to enforce ” the Fifteenth Amendment, which declares that 
“the right of citizens to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition,” might justify Federal interference in such matters ; but 
the construction given by the Supreme Court of the United States to 
a like clause in the Fourteenth Amendment, sets at rest this frivolous 
pretension, and judicially determines what'is otherwise self-evident, 
that the abridgment of the right of suffrage by a State, which Con- 
gress may prevent, refers exclusively to legislative action by the 
State, in its capacity as a State. 

The Constitution confers on the Federal Government no other i 
power which ingenuity could torture into the faintest hint of author- 
ity to interfere in the conduct of State elections or in the admin- 
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istration of the State governments. All suggestions to the contrary 
are simply and purely revolutionary. The negro must, therefore, 
understand that the race problem is not a Federal question ; that it 
is a false and foreign issue in national politics ; that the Federal Goy- 
ernment lacks the inherent power to deal with it ; that its interference 
provokes and creates evils which it is powerless to remedy ; and that, 
if the problem is to be peacefully solved at all, it can only be by the 
action and co-operation of the people, white and black, of the several 
States. 

Turning to these inevitable and exclusive factors in the solution 
of this mighty problem, we feel ourselves lifted into a different 
sphere of motive, of action, of responsibility. The meddlesome im- 
pertinence, the rash empiricism, the irresponsible tinkering, the petty 
and sordid considerations of party advantage, the arch insincerity 
which, at bottom, desires nothing so little as a peaceful solution and 
hails every outrage as fresh grist to the political mill, and all the 
kindred follies and frivolities which characterize the treatment of 
this question as an issue of national politics, pass into the limbo of 
utter insignificance and irrelevancy. 

To the whites and blacks of the South this question presents a 
different aspect. It looms before them as a gathering thunder-cloud, 
black with wrath and desolation, instinct with lightnings, whose 
fugitive bolts already strike, now here, now there, solemn warnings 
of the consuming fires which, if that cloud bursts, will scorch and 
wither this fair land. 

It behoves us, brethren, white and black, to take counsel together, 
while there is yet time, to see what we can do to avert this peril and 
to solve this problem which God has given into our hands. Whither 
are we drifting? Toward a war of races. Not, perhaps, a war 
fought in the open field, with organized battalions ; the forces are too 
unequal for that: but toward a settled and perpetual race-conflict, 
inspired by mutual hatred, suspicion, and distrust, with opposing 
forces mustered in every village and hamlet and household. 

The ties of friendship, of long association, of common interest 


‘which bind the races together are strong; but they cannot with- 


stand the desperate and cruel clashes which are occurring with ap- 
palling frequency, brought about by the evil-disposed of either race, 
and each leaving behind a gathering train of revenges and animosities. 
Still less can they withstand the destructive influence of the political 
antagonism between the races, in which the blacks array themselves 
in solid masses against the opinions of the whites, struggle for con- 
trol of government, constantly vex the ear of the world with exagger- 
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ated vituperation of their fellow citizens, and clamor for Federal 
interference in the affairs of the States, which the whites believe to be 
a violation of their constitutional rights and fatal to their liberties. 
These things lead surely and directly to that condition of “ irreconcil- 
able violence” which, as Mr. Grady truthfully said, has prevailed 
‘wherever whites and blacks have touched in any era or in any 
clime.” 

It is time for the negro to pause and to consider coolly and seriously 
this trend of events and what it portends for him. Let him not de- 
ceive himself. Hopelessly inferior to his adversary in numbers, in 
power, in intelligence, and in all moral and material resources, in 
such a contest, if ever it become flagrant, he must, inexorably, stand 
alone. Let him not heed the insidious counsel of those who would 
persuade him to resort, for self-protection, to arms, to the assassin’s 
dagger and the incendiary’s torch. These have been tried before by 
weaker races—by the Moors in Spain, by the Sepoys in India, by the 
Red Man in America. Let him not indulge the futile hope that, in 
such a conflict, he might expect the aid or sympathy even of those 
who now most loudly champion his wrongs. “Blood is thicker than 
water.” The instant he begins that conflict, on whatever provocation, 
with whatever desperate justice, he welds against himself, in inde- 
structible alliance, the whole power of the civilized white race of the 
globe. The contest is one in which he can find' no allies except in 
submission, in which defeat would be fatal, and success utter ruin. 
Should white blood begin to flow, should white homes and cities be 
given to the flames, should white women and children wander, house- 
less and desolate, shrieking for help, the Caucasian race of this great 
Republic, forgetting all differences, would rise, as one man, to sus- 
tain its threatened supremacy, and to rescue its imperilled civiliza- 
tion. 

The whites of the North and South are brothers, bound together 
by the ties of a common blood and a common ancestry, of constant 
intermarriage, of innumerable private friendships, of intimate inter- 
relations of every kind. They have not, at all times, been a very har- 
monious family. They have quarrelled, they have fought, they have 
furiously reviled and torn each other; but they are brothers still ; 


and whenever a foreigner to their common Republic, or a stranger to 


their common race, shall lay violent hands on either, the other will 
fly at his throat with the ferocity of a tigress defending her young. 
Such, then, is the environment of the negro, which he cannot alter, 
and to which he must adapt himself at his peril. 
If it be true that, under existing conditions, the whites and blacks 
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of the South are drifting toward a condition of conflict and of “ ir- 
reconcilable violence,” and if it be true that in such a conflict the 
negro must inevitably go down, prudence and common-sense dictate 
to him the necessity of speedily considering what can be done to 
avert this conflict. 

Is there any cause of friction between the races which has a marked 
tendency to inflame their relations and to precipitate the destructive 
conflict? Such a cause does exist—so manifest and so well known to 
everyone that its identity suggests itself, without being stated, at the 
mere asking of the question. It is the exercise by the negro of the 
right of suffrage. 

The negro has the undoubted legal and constitutional right to vote. 
Nobody denies that. No power exists in this land lawfully to deprive 


‘him of this right save by means of an amendment to the Constitution 


of the United States. But let the negro observe that this is merely a 
right or privilege conferred upon him. If it were a duty, perhaps he 
might not waive it without wreng. But being a right or privilege, 
inhering in himself, he is free to exercise it or not at his own will, 
and is justified in inquiring whether or not it is for his interest to 
exercise it. 

The right to vote, under our form of government, includes and in- 
volves the right to govern by a majority of votes. The negro has the 
right to vote, and he has a majority of votes in several States and in 
numerous counties and towns in every Southern State. The assertion 
of his right to vote means the assertion of his right to govern those 
States, counties, and towns. Even in those States and districts in 
which the negro has not the majority, it involves the substantial right 
to govern them also by forming an alliance with a small fraction of 
unprincipled and ambitious whites. 

Now, I know that many will deny that the foregoing propositions 
practically flow from the suffrage of the negro, and may make a 
variety of answers to them. Such discussions are foreign to the pur- 
pose in hand. It suffices to say that these propositions formulate the 
views of negro suffrage which are embedded in the minds of average 
Southern white men ; and, this being so, let the. negro ask himself 
whether it is for-his interest or for his safety to assert such rights ? 
Should he complicate the peaceful solution of the race problem by 
adding to its multitudinous difficulties an indignant conviction on 
the part of the stronger race, that the weaker is not content to live in 
peace, but aspires to govern ? 

Let: him remember that he is not to deal with the wisest and best 
white men only. On the contrary, by such a course he eliminates 
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their influence and leaves them powerless to control their less consid- 
erate and more impulsive fellows. 

The Southern white man, taken as a class, is not a demon ; neither 
is he an angel. He is simply,’ zodlogically speaking, a fair specimen 
of the genus Mammalia, species Man, endowed with the usual pro- 
portion of that curious composite of virtues and vices, weakness and 
strength, wisdom and folly, yclept human nature. He hath the 
same ‘‘ hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions” that 
other men have ; is ‘‘ fed with the same food, hurt with the same weap- 
ons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer.” To continue the 
Shaksperean paraphrase, if you prick him, he bleeds; if you tickle 
him, he laughs ; if you poison him, he dies; if you wrong him, he 
will revenge—like other men. He must be dealt with as such. When 
he is confronted with what he believes to be a menace of subjection 
to negro government, he may be expected to act just as any other 
body of equally civilized white men, similarly situated, would act— 
not otherwise. When his Northern brother, safe in his own Cauca- 
sian seclusion, taunts him with resisting the negro’s right to vote and 
to govern by a majority of votes, he retorts with a telling tu quoque, 
which not an honest white man living can evade or deny. ‘The indi- 
vidual might indeed declare that he personally would act differently ; 
and there are many individuals in the South who do act differently. 
But the question is whether the Northern whites, as a mass, or any 
other body of white people, placed in the situation occupied by the 
Southern whites, would contentedly or even peacefully submit to negro 
government, while they had power, legal, moral, or even physical, to 
resist it; and the answer given by human nature and by human ex- 
perience, is, and must be, a thunderous No! 

From the newspaper of the very day on which I write,I clip the 


following as an apt illustration of what has just been said : 
New York Evening Telegram: ‘They have a race war in Illinois 
now. The negro population of Alton determined to capture the white 


high school, although they have been provided with separate schools. 


Persuaded that co-education was the need of the hour, they captured 
the high school yesterday and bestowed on the white children the 
benefit of the society of their own offspring. The experiment worked 
so long as the negro parents were in the room. As soon as their sup- 
port ‘was withdrawn the black children had to face a race war. One 
of the negro boys grinned at a white girl, and then the battle began. 
It ended in the total rout of the colored troops, the white boys being 


cheered on by their sisters and girl friends. The Republican press — 
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will not comment on this to any great extent. It happened in a 
Republican Northern State.” 

It is not a question of law; it is not a question of ethics; under 
the law of human nature as at present constituted, it is a question of 
power; and whoso defies that power must stand or fall according to 
his ability to resist it. 

Why should the negro quarrel with this invincible determination 
on the part of the Southern whites? Is not he, too, human, and 
subject to the same inveterate code of human nature? Does he not 
know and feel, in his heart of heart, that, if the conditions were re- 
versed and the power were on his side, the white race would be inevi- 
tably compelled to yield? Let the Black Republic of Hayti answer, 


where the laws prohibit the white man from holding land. Nomine 


mutato, de te fabula narratur. 


To the negro, then, this subject, wisely considered, presents itself 


in the form of a dilemma. The law which secures to him the right 
to vote, and to govern by his vote, either can, or cannot, be enforced. 
If it cannot be enforced, the attempt to enforce it brings upon his 
head a multitude of evils, and the failure robs him of every possible 
benefit. 

If, on the other hand, the law can be enforced by some power ex- 
ternal to the States, then let the negro seriously ask himself whether 
the certain evils resulting from such enforcement would not far 
outbalance any probable benefits. Would not such enforcement be 
an instant proclamation of the war of races? Can negro govern- 
ments protect the negro? They have been tried before, under cir- 
cumstances infinitely more favorable than can ever arise again. Did 
they protect the negro? Let the history of those dark days answer. 

The people of these United States have made a long step forward 
since the days of Reconstruction. The subjection of the whites 


of the South to negro rule, which was then ardently desired by, per- 
haps, a majority of the Northern people, would be now regarded as 
an unmitigated calamity. The resistance to such government, which 


was then regarded as a new outbreak of the war between the States, 


would now be esteemed as a righteous vindication of the supremacy 
of the white race. The passions, prejudices, and hatreds left be- 
hind by the war, though unhappily not yet extinct, have grown 
old and moribund, lingering only in “second childishness and 
mere oblivion, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 
Though partisan fury may at times galvanize them into some spas- 
modic show of life, their hour of dissolution is at hand, and the new 
heir of American liberty and powers, the united, inseparable, invin- 
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cible white race of this white man’s land, already stands at the 
threshold awaiting his glorious inheritance. 
Let the negro be wise in time. If he intends to struggle for polit- 


ical power and domination, he places himself between the upper and - 


_ nether millstone, where he will be surely ground to powder. He had 
as well attempt “ to fight the stars in their courses” as ever again to 
impose his political control upon any fragment of American territory. 
The man is not his friend who would persuade him otherwise. 

What the negro needs—and it is about all that any man needs at 
the hands of government—is protection to his rights of person and 
property, secured by just and equal laws, fairly and honestly admin- 
istered, and made efficient by the support of a vigilant and enlight- 
ened public sentiment. However just the laws, and however honest 
the administrators of them, if the last element be wanting they prove 
inefficient. 

The right of suffrage derives its value from the supposition that 
it confers on the suffragan an additional guaranty for the protection 
of these rights, by giving him a voice in the making of laws and in 
the selection of their administrators. Ordinarily this supposition is 
correct. But when any class of suffragans, so bound together that 
no member of it can escape from his class, finds itself in a situation 
in which the exercise of the suffrage, of itself, creates against it a 
public sentiment so hostile and so powerful that it is able to defy the 
law, and to perpetrate ‘outrages upon its members which the law is 
powerless to detect and punish—to such a class the right of suffrage 


~ ceases to be a benefit and becomes a curse. 


I do not justify such a condition of affairs, nor do I admit its exist- 
ence, as a general thing, in the South. 

But, inasmuch as the negro himself, through his Africo-American 
leagues and his-colored conventions, is constantly proclaiming that it 
does exist, I suppose that, guoad the negro, it may be taken and 
treated as a fact. 

To the extent that the condition does exist, it is undoubtedly due, 
primarily, to the hostility between the races engendered by their 
political relations to each other growing out of negro suffrage. 

Whether the removal of that cause would entirely remedy the evil 
may be a question ; but it is very certain that the continued opera- 
tion of the cause will continue and intensify the evil. 

A large majority of wise and enlightened men of all parties have 
undoubtedly concluded, from the experience of the past twenty 
years, that the granting universal suffrage to the negro was a political 
mistake, injurious equally to the whites and blacks of the country. 
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Notwithstanding great difficulties in the way, there are not wanting 
signs of the times pointing to its withdrawal. If things go on as 
they are going, the time will surely come when, in the interests * 
both races, such withdrawal will become a necessity. £ 

If the negro is wise enough, it lies in his power “from this nettle, 
danger, to pluck the flower, safety,” and to convert the evil into an 
inestimable blessing. 

There is a platform upon which the whites.and blacks of the 
South can meet and live together in peace and friendship. As I am 
an honest man, I believe there is but one. Here it is: 

“GovERNMENT FOR THE WuHITE—PROTECTION FoR THE BLack.” 

Let the negro step boldly and frankly onto this platform. Let him 
abjure not the right, but the fact of suffrage. Let him say to the 
whites of the South : ‘“ You say you are our friends; we wish to be 


‘yours, You say you demand the right to govern this country; we 


cannot deny your power to do so. You say our voting menaces your 
supremacy and makes you our enemies ; we will stop voting. Take 
the government. All we ask in return is that our rights shall be pro- 
tected by equal laws, administered by just judges, and supported 
and enforced by the resistless power of public opinion.” 

What would be the response of the Southern whites to such an 


appeal? It would strike every chord of nobility and magnanimity in 


their nature. In every community where a Non-voting Black league 
should be formed, there would instantly arise a White Law, Order, and 
Equal Rights league, under whose vigilant protection the Negro 


would be secure in his rights, and Finis would close the catalogue of — 


Southern outrages, real and imaginary, which, while they only tickle 
the ear of a certain class of politicians, grieve the hearts of all true 
philanthropists. 

In such a settlement the wise and good white men of the South 
would see much more than mere relief from the threat of Negro su- 
premacy and of Federal interference. Of these, in themselves, they 
have no substantial fear. Existing conditions threaten the civilization 
of the South in matters more perilous than these. They threaten the 
majesty of the law, the peace and order of society, the purity of the 
ballot, the supremacy of the Christian virtues, of charity, mercy, and 
regard for human life and human suffering. They remove our home 
politics from the domain of reason and principle, and hold our people 
solid under a stupid necessity of self-preservation, which obliges them 
to follow their leaders, however they may condemn their methods or 
differ from their doctrines. They demoralize national politics by 
injecting into them a cankerous poison of intersectional irritation, 
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which warps the judgment of the people, leads to partial legislation, 
subordinates the great purposes of national policy to the influence 
of passion and prejudice, and even threatens the fundamental struct- 
ure of the Government. 

Would it not be the grandest thing in history if, while the wise- 
acres of the land are worrying themselves with vain schemes for the 
solution of the race problem, in which they treat the negro as a 
mere automaton, the negro should himself step forward and say 
“Hands off This is my problem. I will solve it.” Columbus's feat 
of standing the egg on end is not more simple or astonishing. 

This is the negro’s opportunity “to reverse the universal verdict 
of racial history ;” to convert enmity into friendship, mistrust into 
confidence, contempt into respect ; to surprise his friends and dis- 
appoint his enemies; to confer upon the republic and upon the 
people, with whom a strange fortune has cast his lot, an unexpected 
benefaction, which would place upon them the highest obligation to 
protect his rights and to advance his welfare. 

In doing this he wouid, at the same time, illustrate his wisdom and 
advance his own interest. He would lose nothing that he can ration- 
ally hope to enjoy ; he would gain all that he imperatively needs. 

Let him try the experiment. After all, it is but an experiment. 
He does not yield his right of suffrage ; he merely suspends its ex- 
ercise. If the experiment should fail ; if the whites should abuse their 
power ; if, notwithstanding his self-effacement, he should remain the 
victim of injustice and oppression, he may resume his suffrage, and, 
with the approval of all good men, use it for whatever it may be worth. 

If it be said that such a plan, even if successful, opens a pitiful 
career to the ambitions of an aspiring race, I reply that no better 
career is open to the negro in this country. 

If the negro seeks a higher and a nobler destiny, Providence points 
it out to him with unerring finger. An undeveloped continent, the 
birthplace of his race, lies before him, peopled by millions of his 
brethren, who exist in the same state of ignorance and barbarism from 
which slavery extricated him. If he is capable of standing alone, 
of maintaining and of spreading the civilization which he has acquired, 
there is his true field, to which he is called by every sentiment of duty 
to his race and to its birthplace. I talk not of deportation, or of any 
sudden or rapid exodus stimulated by artificial aid or exhortation ; 
but of a natural, gradual, voluntary movement, under the influence 
of high motive and of wise consideration, which will accomplish itself, 
gradually, safely, and without shock, according to the laws which 
govern the shifting of population. 
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If he cay find in the South fair and generous treatment, facilities 
for education, opportunities for consolidating his civilization, for 
studying the art of self-government, and for accumulating fortune, it 
will, at least, serve as the moulting-ground in which he may plume 
his wings for the highest flight of which they are capable. 

It may be that out of this truce between the races, this breathing- 
spell in the contest, in which the conscience and intelligence of both 
may calmly survey the situation unobscured by the heat and smoke 
of battle, better conditions for the negro may be evolved than even 
the wisest could anticipate. 

If I have spoken plainly, I have spoken sincerely, out of an honest 
friendship for the negro and a deep concern for his welfare. 

If the plan suggested be smiled at, as savoring more of the abstrac- 
tion of the closet than of practical politics, let me frankly say that, in 
dealing with such subjects, I regard the so-called practical politician, 
with his contracted vision and time-serving makeshifts, as the least 
sagacious of the human race. 

What is needed for the salvation of the black is a negro Grady, 
whose resonant voice would drown the cackle of the practical politi- 
cians, and teach the race a better, a wiser, and a nobler lesson. 

Cuartes E, Fenner. 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Louisiana. 


TO-DAY: 


You ask me why my face is bright 
To-day? 

What can have put my gloom to flight 
To-day ? 

Why is my heart so free from care? 

Why do I tread as if on air? 

Oh, mother mine, the earth is fair— 
To-day. 


Three little words have made me glad, 

To-day. 
Nothing in life can make me sad 

To-day. 
Place your dear hands upon my head, 
Bless me and kiss me. Grief has fled. 
My darling loves me—so he said, 

To-day. 

Henry Goppen. 
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He watched her as she moved about among her guests, a gracious 
figure, full of dignity and ease ; charming, whether she stood a mo- 
ment idly playing with her great fan, letting her meditative eyes wan- 
der about the room, or moved from group to group with just the right 
word, the sympathetic glance, or ready smile for each. He had watched 
her hundreds of times before, finding her lovelier every time. 

She wore a gown of black lace, and at her breast there was a little 
knot of Parma violets—a deep, fragrant cluster. Durant had walked 
four miles that afternoon, and had paid an absurdly exorbitant price 
for the satisfaction of seeing them there. Well, he had it. He even 
fancied he detected her in a half-stolen, fleeting caress. Certainly 
more than once she had bent her face tenderly to their fragrance 


while she stood apart. And his were eyes which drank her every © 


motion, which followed her thirstily, jealous of the very fan her fingers 
touched, the chair upon which she leaned—such a loving jealousy, 
so compounded of tenderness and adoration, that it invested with 
sacredness these objects upon which her lightest touches fell! 

‘Durant had drawn a little apart into the half-seclusion of the deep 
window, the better to watch her undisturbed. On the little table beside 
him lay her books, a dainty basket of confections, a glove, and other 
trifles. His hand stole wistfully from one to another, and he pleased 
himself with the fancied contact of her fingers. 

“Beloved!” he cried, in his heart; and such a passion of longing 
awoke that he felt a momentary impulse to rush forward into the 
midst of the crowd and take her, regardless of everybody and every- 
thing, in his arms—his darling, whom he reverenced, whom he wor- 
shipped, but whom, above a, ‘he longed for with a resistless, ungov- 
ernable hunger. 

* Looking at that Holbein?” said a gruff voice at his elbow. “You 
well may! Stupid subject, and a wretched light, but jine/ Ah, we 
can’t better that much! Those old masters! It’s the fashion to turn 
up your noses nowadays, but the root of the matter was in them.” 

Durant turned with a start. He knew before he turned who his 
interlocutor was—the man who of all in his profession he most 
revered, the great Hood, a veteran artist, one of the few titans the 
New World had yet produced. There had been years when Durant 
would have esteemed it glorious good-fortune to exchange a word 
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with the master. To-night, so absorbed was he in his own feverish 
fancies and desires that he almost resented the interruption. 

“The Holbein?” he said. “Oh, yes !—I've seen it before. Very 
fine indeed, I believe ;” mechanically. 

The old painter cast a curious glance from under his shaggy brows 
at the young man. 

“And you,” said he, abruptly, “what have you been doing? We 
saw the Sappho”—alluding to a picture which had made a sensation at 
the New York exhibition, and had carried its unknown young painter 
into an enviable popularity and recognition at a bound—‘ we saw 
the Sappho ; what comes after?” 

Durant’s brow grew slightly ruffled. ‘“A—not much, as yet,” he 
reluctantly confessed. He added, rather forcedly, ‘‘ I have some things 
begun. I have not been in a working mood lately. By and by 

He was uncomfortably conscious of the piercing glance of those far- 
seeing eyes, and drew himself up a trifle stiffly in resentment. 

“‘T hope so,” said Hood. ‘“ Success, young man, should be a spur, 
not a curb,” as he moved away. 

It was not unkindly said, but it stung Durant unreasonably. He 
watched moodily the fine, erect figure of the old man, for whom 
everyone made way, and then his gaze turned again with a passionate 
determination to the woman he loved. 

Guests were making their adieux, and she stood giving her hand to 
one and then another with a courteous grace. 

“‘Going?” said a voice behind her; ‘and what of the Holbein? 
Great, of course. Ah, when will our young artists do work like that ?” 

“Never,” answered the voice of Hood, bitterly ; “never—as things 
are! They waste their youth ; they have no conscience for their art. 
I despair ! ” 

“You are in a. blue mood to-night,” was the laughing pa esc 
“But the Holbein—the Holbein——” 

“T know nothing of your Holbein,” answered the master, gruffly. 

“But you went to see it?” persisted the other. 

“And saw instead what spoiled it and my temper. Look there, 
Anthony! You see that young man, dreaming beneath the Holbein ?” 

“Whom? Durant?” 

“Yes, Durant—the painter of the Sappho, a pictose full of faults, I 
grant. you, but a masterpiece. What color! What feeling! A pic- 
ture on which to build the structure of a noble fame. That man has 
promise—genius /” 

“H’m! ah!—no doubt you are right. Biesyons speaks of him. 
But what has he done of late?” 
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“Done!” answered the old artist, angrily ; ‘“‘he has done nothing 
—absolutely a the Sappho! What is worse, he never 
will do anything 

“But, my dear sir——” expostulatingly. 

“ Sir,” interrupted Hood, severely, ‘I have spoken tohim. He has 
neither ambition, hope, nor strength. I spoke three words to him, 
and measured him! Clever he may be—it is a clever age—nothing 
more. His future is already past. He has committed the fatal sin 
for the artist—he has set something, no matter what, between him 
and his art. Clever he may be, will be, doubtless—great, never.” 

There was a little, sharp, clicking sound behind him. 

“Oh, my ,dear Miss Heatherton, your lovely fan!” exclaimed a re- 
gretful voice. ‘How did you do it?” 

The two men turned to meet the composed smile of ‘their young 


hostess, who held in her hand the shattered sticks of her great 
fan. 


‘It was absurdly fragile,” she said, serenely, laying it aside, and 
holding out her hand to the artist. ‘‘ You are leaving us already ?” 

“ Alas! yes,” Hood replied, bowing with old-world courtesy. ‘Late 
hours and old age are ill friends. Make my adieux to your uncle, 
and tell him he has a treasure in his Holbein.” 

She let her hand lie in his a moment. He thought she looked a 
little weary. ‘‘Good-night,” she said, “ and—thank you !” 

They were all gone at last ; yet the young hostess stood before the 
fire in the outer room alone andabsorbed in thought. Mechanically 
she bent her head above the violets, which lay drooping in her bosom, 
and, as if the action had decided her, she lifted her head again and 
moved toward the inner room. 

As the heavy portiére fell behind her, Durant’s longing, eager eyes 
met hers, and, without a word, he drew her silently into his arms and 
held her so, against his heart, a long, silent moment. ‘“ Darling!” 
broke like a low sob from his lips ; and still she forbade him nothing, 
but let him hold her, clasp her, kiss her as he would ; only her lips 
and eyelids trembled. 

“ Sweetheart,” he murmured, exultingly, between his kisses, “ you 
do love me—you do!” 

A sigh that was almost a sob answered him. With a sudden move- 
ment she freed herself and, turning from him, threw herself into a 
chair. 

“Now,” thought Durant, “what is it?” After a moment’s per- 
plexity he went behind her and put his hands on either side her head 
with a gentle touch. ‘I willkiss away her mood,” he thought, smil- 
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ing ; and bending above her he upturned slowly to his own a face of 
ice and marble. 

“Esmond,” she said—and there was an expression in her eyes which 
made his hands fall silently—‘‘ Esmond, why did you not tell me of 
Herdsman’s offer ?” 

A little wave of vexation crossed the young man’s face, and he 
colored, but answered carelessly : ‘‘ I dare say I should have—but why 
Should I, after all? It was of no moment.” 

"She gave him a swift glance, and then made a little gesture of in- 
vitation with her hand. ‘Come and sit down. I want to talk with 
you.” 

He took a cushion, tossed it at her feet, and threw himself thereon. 
She looked at him uneasily. ‘“ Had you not better sit on the sofa or 
in a chair?” Heshook his head and possessed himself of her hand. 
“T prefer this,” 

“Very well. You will guess, Esmond, that I want to talk about 
you—you and your work.” She paused. 

“Well,” he said, indifferently, seemingly more absorbed in the hand 
upon whose every finger he was pressing kisses. 

Again she looked at him—a look of uncontrollable distress, which 
he did not see. 

‘“‘ We have spoken of it,” she said, gently, after the fleeting glance, 
‘a, thousand times, all winter long, without result ; but now there is 
a reason why we should decide at once, and, Esmond—we—must ! ” 

He lifted up his head and looked ather. Under that gaze she grew 
very white. 

«You mean 

“Tmean that if you are ever to do anything, ever to fulfil your 
promise, you must go abroad to study, live, work among artists and 
all that your art needs—and you will never find a second opportunity 
like this.” 

‘Like what ?” 

‘Like this which Mr. Herdsman offers you. To gowith him, uader 
the prestige of his name—it is to have the entrée at once of the art 
circles of all Europe ; to go under the best conditions, in the pleas- 
antest companionship, and at a time when you most need it. Is it 
true he sails on Friday ?” 

“Yes,” answered Durant, coldly. 

“So much the better. It will be easier to go quickly, and you— 
you should be at work. You waste your strength here. There is 
every—every reason why you should go. Esmond, you ought, you 
must!” She put her free hand on his entreatingly. He shook: it off. 
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“For heaven’s sake, Marguerite,” he said, “speak plainly. Don’t 
torture us both unnecessarily. I don’t know what iron resolve to 
make us both miserable you have taken now, but I tell you frankly 
I have borne all I can. You know what I have endured already, and 
—I am flesh and blood! You say you want me to go abroad; well and 
good! Do you mean that you want me to go without you? After 
all that has passed—all these months of waiting and suspense—is that 
your meaning?” 

His beautiful, mobile face was full of bitterness ; lips and eyes were 
set in their hardest, most unlovely lines ; he was his worst self. To see 
it, and to know that she had but to speak, but to put out her hands 
and draw that defiant head down, but to touch her lips to those set 
ones to bring back in one second sweetness and light and beauty— 
to call forth his good angel—to know this, and forbear ! , 

“Yes,” she said, mean it. Wait; let me finish now. We have 
argued and discussed and waited until we have no longer any judg- 
ment left, and we are both—both nervous and worn out. You have 
been in a perfect fever for months past. It is of no use ; the thing 
must end.” 

“ You forget to say,” he put in, bitterly, ‘“‘ what has been the cause 
—the sole cause—of all these wretched months—this fever! If you 
would have simply consented to marry me, Marguerite——” He broke 
off with a sudden passionate change, throwing himself upon his knees 
beside her: ‘‘ Consent now—only say you will marry me and we will 
start for Europe next week! I will show you! Work !—you shall 
see what I can do’ with your love to stimulate me! You say I waste 
my time—that I have done nothing all winter. I know it, I know it ; 
but I can do nothing while I live under this—<killing tension! I am 
like a man half-mad, benumbed, under a spell. With you—I would 
live. I have power—I know it ; power and genius. With you how 


I would work—how I would work! And as for happiness—— Oh! 
darling, darling, let us make an end of all this torture. You do love 
me—only say you will go with me, bravely, nobly!” His voice 


shook. He trembled like a leaf. - 

“Impossible!” The faint, chilling word fell from her lips. He 
simply would not heed it. 

“Tt is not impossible! It is easy, wise, sensible!” he declared. 
“We are free; we love each other ; that alone would make all easy. 
We have little money—what of it? We could live on almost nothing 
in Paris for a little, while I painted and made myself famous. You 
should want for nothing. I would work night and day—for you—and 
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think it happiness. It is in me to be great; with you I could—I 
would be. Only believe—only try.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I know—and the picture is—is tempting ; but it 
is not fairly drawn, Esmond. In the first place, Iam not wholly free ; 
my uncle has a claim upon me, which I cannot, ought not wholly to 
disregard. And we—you and I—have next to nothing. You would be 
burdened at the outset with the care of providing bread and _ butter. 
All your strength and energy would go to meet daily demands, 
instead of being devoted singly to your art. Alone you can face 
privations, and never feel them, which would be a galling weight and 
chain if I were there. Esmond, I will never marry a man on these 
terms.” 

He said nothing ; the growing despair at his heart kept him silent. 
Her eyes dwelt upon him with an impenetrable expression. 

“There is another thing,” she went on, quietly. “You say a great 
deal of the power of my love to stimulate and inspire you. With me 
you think any height attainable. Iam notso confident ; for, Esmond, 
why has my love done nothing for you all these months? Why is it 
that since you have known and loved me you have been miserably 
unhappy, and your art has steadily suffered ?” 

She stopped, for he lifted to her a face so worn and changed, so 
haggard and harsh, she hardly knew it for his own. : 

“Are you trying to drive me mad?” he exclaimed, hoarsely. “ Are 
you without any feeling—you—to taunt me with my winter's idle- 
ness, the failure of my work ?” 

“Esmond!” 

** T will speak,” he said, vehemently ; ‘‘ you have said what you would ; 
it is my turn. You ask me how it is that I have done nothing— 
worse than nothing—when you know me ; know what I have lived, 
suffered, endured! Iam not like other men. Love with me is not 
an hour's fancy—a mere caprice—a thing that comes and goes! It 
is my life, everything tome! With it I can do—what other men 
will never do in all their wretched, paltry lives ; without—I am noth- 
ing—lost! I am useless, helpless! Art, ambition, fame—they are 
nothing to me without love; with it they are worth achieving. I 
have loved you—you know it—I have loved you since I met you 
first. You do love me, if you can love at all, which you some- 
times drive me to doubt. You have let me love you, kiss you, caress 
you; in the eyes of the world stand as an accepted lover. If you 
would have married me I should now be happy, useful, and I dare 
say successful, As it is, I sometimes wonder that Iam sane. You 
will not marry me-—God knows why! And you have kept me month 
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after month. To have so much—and no more ; to be perpetually 
starved, famished, with that for which I hunger within my very 
reach—and you wonder I donothing! Great God! these women!” 

“There is truth in what you say,” she answered, slowly, very slowly. 
“T have never denied that it was hard, especially hard to one of 
your temperament ; and yet I think—I think a greater love——” 
She broke off abruptly. 

“Stop!” cried Esmond, springing up. ‘If this is your—— Will 
you tell me,” he said, checking himself, bitterly, ‘ precisely what you 
would like to have me do?” 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘I will tell you—and you will hate me for it! I 
would have you go away, to study, to work, .for months, a year, two 
years, until you have laid the foundations of a name and fortune ; 
and because I know your temperament and—and weakness I wish 
you to go utterly free, bound by no tie, even a tacit one. I wish to 
be to you a friend—the best of friends—a help, not a hindrance. I 
should like””—she gave him a swift look—‘I should like you to write to 
me often, constantly, freely, of all your work, plans, hopes—provided,” 
she added, with slow, distinct emphasis, “they are the letters of a 
friend toa friend. There must be no love-letters ; nothing but unrest 
and wretchedness will come of your keeping yourself in a fever that 
way. I would rather give up all, not hear from you. You think me 
very hard, but what do I ask? Only that you should give your ser- 
vice first where it is first due, Yes, no woman's love on earth should 
supersede your art, And for the rest”—sho smiled a little sadly— 
“aknight of old thought it no hardship to serve his lady with years 
of waiting and knightly deeds, I don't think he reproached her for 
expecting him to prove his title to her favor, Is it so utterly unren- 
sonable for us to demand something more than a man's unsupported 
assurance that he loves us?” 

“Oh, you are fortified in reasons. You have all the wisdom on your 
side,” he replied, bitterly. ‘I have only love on mine. So, then,” 
he said, “ this is what it comes to, As I stand you will have none of 
me. Laying fame and riches at your feet, you may—relent ! ” / 

“Tf you choose to put it so—yes.” 

“‘T see: ‘unto him who hath shall be given; from him whe hath 
not shall be taken gway, even——’” he caught his breath sharply. 
‘So this is woman’s love?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ this is woman’s love.” 

«“T have read,” he said, bitterly, “of women who lived otherwise ; 
of women whose delight it was to go step by step beside the men 
they loved. There have been those who have given themselves freely 
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to serve a man’s genius ; who have been his critics, helpers, models 
even.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I have heard of such women. History does not 
record their end.” 

“ At all events they loved—and lived—and were not ashamed nor 
afraid of it, unlike the women upon whom men waste their hearts and 
souls to-day. Pshaw! of what use to talk? We speak a different 
language. There is one thing, though.” He came nearer and looked 
down at her with an icy bitterness. ‘Has it ever occurred to you,” 
he said, speaking with a cutting coldness—how close akin to fire !— 
“has it ever entered your head, Marguerite, that, when your beauti- 
ful, desirable end is reached, and I am rich and famous, and you love 
me ; it may be—/oo late ?—that just possibly you may learn the value 
of the love you despise, when it is no longer yours?” He hated him- 
self before the words had passed his lips ; he knew they were ignoble, 
unmanly, base, but he was half-insane with wounded pride and love. 

She sat as if turned to ice. After all it had not hurt her much, he 
thought, after a quick, remorseful glance. 

“Yes,” she said, at last, coldly, ‘‘I—I have thought of it. It is 
one of the reasons why I will have no shadow of a bond between us. 
You are absolutely free from this moment. I will take my chance.” 

“ And you have dared to think—to make me think—you loved me!” 
he cried, passionately. ‘“ Well, I know now at least; and you cannot 
be more anxious to have me gone now than I shall be to go.” 

He turned and strode to the door, His hand was on the portiére, 

|” 

He stopped, wavered, looked around. 

Her yearning face was toward him, and her arms were outstretched. 
Anger, bitterness, furious pride fell from him, and without a word he 
turned to her, knelt beside her, and with a low sob, laid his head 
upon her knees. 

“My poor boy! my poor boy!” She caressed him as a mother 
does a child ; and then, as she bent her lips to the curls of his bowed 
head, a single low word escaped them. 

Durant lifted his head quickly ; he caught her hands in his and 
fastened his eyes upon her with such a relentlessly probing gaze that 
her own eyes were fain to fall beneath it. ‘‘Oh,” he said, despairingly, 
“if I could understand you! Cold as you are, I do believe you love 
me better than you know. If you would but have the courage—if 
you would but let yourself go! Darling! sweetheart!” 

He felt her tremble all over ; felt her yielding, melting, — 
and he took a swift resolve. 
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** Don’t speak,” he cried, springing to his feet and holding both 
her hands. ‘‘ Not another word to-night! We are both worn out. 
Don’t even try to think. I will go, and you must rest. To-morrow, 
when we are both quieter, we will talk this over calmly, and decide. 
Don’t tremble so! I will abide by your decision. I swear I will, 
even though it kills me—but not to-night. There,” he added, ten- 
derly ; ‘say good-night and I will go ; you are so tired.” 

She pulled herself together. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, wearily, “that will 
be best. Good-night.” | 
_ He checked his impulse to say something more, kissed her very 

gently and reverently, whispered, ‘“'Try—try to love me,” and was 
gone. 

She sat as he had left her, her head resting listlessly on her 
hand, her face half hidden. When at last slie raised it it was full of 
conflicting purposes. Then she walked restlessly up and down the 


room. She stood beneath the Holbein, and the old painter’s words 


rang cuttingly in her ears. ‘‘He has committed the fatal first sin 
for an artist—he has set something between himself and his art. His 
future is already past.” And it was love of her—he had said so— 
which had sapped this vigorous promise. His love of her! An un- 
utterable sadness filled her heart. 

“A greater love would have risen by it,” she said to herself—“ a 
greater love, or ” $She stopped ; even to herself she would not 
say—‘‘a greater nature.” 

“Only clever ; never great.” The stinging phrases pursued her. 
“ And yet,” she thought to herself, with scorching self-contempt, ‘for 
ail that, if he comes to-morrow——” She turned away feverishly, 
desperately. ‘‘ What can I do?” she cried to herself. Then all at 
once she saw. 


IL. 


**T wonper if he has quite forgiven me,” she thought. ‘It is three 
years now.” 

Three years before, Durant, hurrying through his bohemian break- 
fast at the studio; had been interrupted by a knock at the door. Open- 
ing it he found himself confronted by James, the Heatherton’s 
servant, who, with a comprehending friendly grin, held out to Durant 
a small envelope. With a deadly misgiving Durant seized it, tore 
it open, and read : 


“My Dear Esmoxp: You surprised me in a moment of weakness 
last night. Perhaps you might surprise me in another to-day, so I 
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have made it impossible. Hate me if you must; forgive me if you 
can. Ihave gone away for a little time, not to return until I hear 
that you have left New York with Herdsman or by yourself. Forgive 
me for withholding my address. A note to Uncle John will always 
reach me. It will be useless to try to shake my decision this time ; 
even if you did so for a moment I should not abide by it. 
“Forgive me, Esmond—forgive me. 
“ Faithfally and lovingly, 


It was three years since Durant stood in his little studio, a broken- 


' hearted man, in the bitterness of his spirit cursing his art, his fate, 


the day he first met and loved this fairest, most heartless woman. 

By turns he swore in his pride and anger that he would not go, 
that he would go ; that he would stay in New York, confront her on 
her return with the ruin of his life, and die, leaving his memory like 
& poisonous sting in her heart; or that he would stay away until he 
was rich, famous, with a name and fortune such as her cold ambition 
never dared to dream of, then return and scorn her utterly. 

And it was three years since he had sailed away with Herdsman for 
England, bearing with him all his little store of valued treasures, 
the Sappho, and the sorest heart, he told himself, that ever beat in 
any human breast. He had left without a word in answer to her, had 
vowed he would never write to her again; but eight days and nights 
upon the calm, infinite seas exercised a potent influence upon his 
mood. Day by day he stood by the steamer’s side and watched the 
receding leagues of ocean grow between himself and Marguerite, 
and his longing, bitterly wounded heart yearned toward her. With 
every league it was less and less easy to picture her the heartless, 
cold, ambitious creature he was fain to think her. More and more, 
Love, the infinite forgiver, made excuses for her. 

When he reached England, as a matter of course he wrote, pouring 
out his whole soul in a torrent of tenderness, reproach, entreaty, un- 
availing regret. And she repliéd at once, retracting nothing, con- 
ceding nothing; quietly reminding him of what she had said, that 
there were to be no love-letters, that they were but friends—best 
Jriends—all with such a loving gentleness as reduced Durant to 
despair. 

Then he took refuge in proud silence, and for months he sent no 
word. But she wrote.on, long, friendly, intimate, most unimpassioned 
letters, ignoring utterly his silence, always full of his plans and 
work, her interest in his success, the art gossip of New York—letters 
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upon which he dwelt with an intensity he himself never realized. He 
never dreamed what a mighty part those constant messengers played 
in his life just then; from what abysses of despondency they kept 
him. At last he too sat down and wrote a friendly letter, telling her 


of his work, his plans, of how agreeably surprised he was in England, 


how cordial he had found the English artists, ete. ‘‘Not a word in 
it she can find fault with this time,” he said to himself, with a last 
throb of bitterness, as he folded and sealed it. 

Meanwhile he was, in spite of himself, becoming interested ; in 
spite of himself becoming happier in his work. The constant stimu- 
lus of artistic surroundings, the society of other artists, the generous 
appreciation which his first exhibited work met with, the atmosphere 
of emulation and friendly recognition—all told upon his sensitive 
and receptive nature. He began to plan more largely and to attack 
his art more daringly. | 

His little studio became the centre of a coterie of brother artists, 
who watched with an enthusiastic and most unenvious delight the 
development of: his genius. Durant, accustomed to the meagre 
atmosphere of the New World, throve like a flower in this genial 
environment, and began to do great things. He was heard of out- 
side, and American papers were quick to chronicle the success of an 
American artist. 

“<Tilith’ has brought me quite a meed of fame,” he wrote 
Marguerite. ‘She is the sensation of the hour, and has received 
the honor of a protective railing at the Royal Academy. I wish you 
could see her, for I am not ashamed of her ; but I shall do better yet 
than ‘ Lilith.’ Fortune follows but slowly. In fact I don’t mind 
owning that I’ve had some pretty hard rubs to make both ends meet ; 
but things begin to look brighter, too, in this regard. Another suc- 
cess like ‘ Lilith’ and I am made.” 

“Lilith” and “ Lilith’s” praises overran the American papers. 
Whole columns were given up to her; her name became a current 


word on the lips of fashionable and artistic New York, proud of its 


claim to the young painter. Hood, the great artist, from whose age- 
enfeebled hand the brush was almost ready to fall, rejoiced in the 
prospect of a successor in whom the hope and glory of the Young 
World might centre. 

“Glorious!” said he to Marguerite. ‘Have you heard what 
Durant is doing ? There’s a man who will uphold the honor of our 
young nation everywhere ; who will be a glory to us all. His ‘ Lil- 
ith ’—they say nothing finer, more daring has been done since Dela- 
croix. And do you know,” he added, as though conscience-stricken, 
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‘I decried him, foretold his failure! Here in these very rooms I 
said he would never amount to anything, that he lacked the elements 
of greatness. J said so!” 

“ Yes,” said Marguerite ; ‘I remember.” 

“ At the same time,” declared the master, energetically, “it was true 
then. I never mistake. If he had gone on as he was, he would have 
failed as I foretold, for he had neither ambition nor energy. Some- 
thing, something happened at the critical moment. Depend upon it 
it was so. Well, whatever it was, it was heaven-sent. Art will be 
the richer for it.” 

He looked at Marguerite, and she at him; and all at once—who 
can tell how ?—a great many things which had been puzzling the old 
man were made clear to him. 

And Marguerite stood beneath the Holbein. ‘I am so glad, so 
glad,” she thought. ‘‘ But he will do nobler work than ‘Lilith’ by 
and by.” 

‘My dear,” said Uncle John, looking up from his paper one day, 
with his absent-minded blue eyes quite wide open—‘“ my dear, do 
you see what wonders that young Durant, we re so fond of, is 
doing? They say he will be one of the great men of the age. Dear, 
dear !” 

‘« Yes,” said Marguerite, ‘‘I hear so.” 

“Well, it seems very odd, incredible when we knew him so well,” 
remarked her uncle, placidly passing his cup a second time. “I 
used—pardon me, my dear—to think there was something between 
you—you will excuse me, my dear—er—an—attachment, in short, 
before he went away.” 

The hand which poured the coffee shook a trifle perhaps. 

“There is nothing between us, Uncle John,” said Marguerite, tran- 
quilly ; “we are only—friends.” 

“ Ah, well! so much the better ; so much the better, my dear. You 


are a very charming woman, but an artist should—er—have no dis- 


tractions. And so he seems to be already really famous? Well, 


well!” 

And the friendly letters flew back and forth—long and confidential ; 
but there was not, Marguerite remarked gratefully, even with a little 
hunger at her heart, there was not a word she could criticise in his. 
She did full honor to the self-control and the respect he showed to her 
wishes, at a cost which she had no difficulty in estimating. 

“Three years ago,” she would think, “he could not have done so. 
He has learned the strength of self-restraint ;” and she esteemed it 
a more delicate homage than volumes of protestation and passionate 
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expression could ever be. “TI will repay it,” she" thought. Woman- 
like she set herself to doit. Because he loved music, loved to be 
dreaming through it, she spent herself upon her piano, making her- 
self a loving interpreter of the great masters, and especially of his 
favorites. There was nothing he cared for she had forgotten or ig- 
nored—the poets he preferred, the flowers he best liked; even the 
gown he had said became her was a treasured thing. 

** What more can I do?” she asked herself daily. ‘What can I 
write that will be of use to him? What can I tell him that he will 
like to know?” And as day by day the knowledge of his growing 
success and power came, she asked herself again, ‘‘ What can I do 
still to make myself worthier, finer, nobler?” 

In the spring her uncle died, and Marguerite was left alone. 

“Come to me, my poor, dear child, at once,” wrote her uncle's sis- 
ter, from England. ‘‘ My heart aches to think of you alone. You say 
John has amply provided for you ; but what can a young, homeless, 
unchaperoned heiress do? My house and arms are open to you. 
Make up your mind to pack up at once and take the nex! steamer. I 
am all impatience to see you,” etc. 

“‘ No,” said Marguerite to herself ; ‘I will not go until he asks me. 
I will wait a little.” 

Durant wrote at once, kindly, sympathizingly, on receipt of the news. 
He was still struggling along, already recognized as a rising genius, 
but hardly reaping the first golden fruits of his success. ‘‘ He is proud 
and ambitious,” thought Marguerite. ‘‘ Will he let my fortune keep 
us apart?” And the impulse came to go to him, to say, ‘“‘ You have 
done all I wished ; you will be great. Let me help you a little now 
with my fortune. Let me come to you now.” Then she thought 
again: “No; he is on the brink of fortune already. I exacted so 
much then. Let him taste the full delight now. Let him come to me 
as @ prince, giving all, receiving only myself. He will be happier so. 
I must wait.” 

But month after month went, and it was three years in all, and she 
held his letter in her hand. It said so much—so much and so little. 
It told her of his great work, with which he hoped to seal his fame, 
to win his ultimate crown. 

*T want you to see my Madonna,” he wrote. ‘She is orthodox in 
nothing but name, I assure you. You remember all our talks an the 
subject. If you should see her you will see how much she owes to 
them—and you.” Then he said: ‘If this brings me the fame I hope 
for, I shall come home in the spring for a little while.” And under 
her hand lay the paper, telling in its latest, telegraphic despatches, of 
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the triumphant suctess which had hailed the exhibition of the great 
Madonna, and covered with imperishable laurels the name of the 
young artist—Durant. All Europe was ringing with it, and here 
stood the woman who loved him, trembling like a reed. 

‘‘ He has waited for this,” she. said to herself. ‘ Now he will come.” 
And then she took a brave resolve. She would not wait. He would 
be kept there, doubtless, and the days would be long to him. Nobly 
had he won all she had to give. Well, she would give it nobly. She 
would go to him, bravely, purely, and, keeping back nothing of the 
passion of her heart, she would lay it at his feet, with a pride which 
never woman felt who stooped to lift a lover up. 


“My dear child, I can hardly believe it is really you! How like 
your dear mother you are !—only you are taller and more imposing. 
They may say what they like, but there is nothing so distinguished as 
American beauty. And you are not tired? That is a special Provi- 
dence ; for, I almost feared to tell you, my dear, we are to have a lit- 
tle gathering here this evening—musical and artistic ; very quiet, of 
course. My poor, dear brother !—just the most informal thing. I 
was afraid you would not feel like coming down, and that would 
have been a pity, for, my dear, I’ve such a surprise for you. Mr. 
Durant has haunted the house since I told him I had your telegram, 
and he was determined to meet you, only he was telegraphed for at 
noon—some royal command—and he had to go. He was quite fran- 
tic about it, but he will be here to-night, and he has sert a perfect 
garden of flowers. They are in your room. And what else do you 
suppose he has-sent? My child, it is enough to turn my head with 
excitement just to think of having it under my roof, when all the dig- 
nitaries in London would give their eyes for it—the Madonna! He 
insisted upon having it brought here and hung just that you might 
see it at once. He said it was his welcome. And he superintended 
the hanging ; would have it just so. He was welcome to do what he | 
liked, you may be sure. Iwas only too grateful. I don’t suppose 
there is another woman on earth, short of her Majesty, he would have 
done it for.” Here the speaker shot a subtly interrogative glance at 
her niece, and went on lightly : “ Well, between the Madonna and your 
arrival my poor head must be distracted, or I should not forget the 
duties of hospitality to this extent. You look tired anyway. And 
here is your room. Now, my dear, I hope you will be really happy 
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and at home here.” A few affectionate tears came to the eyes of the 
dainty, loquacious little lady. 

“T am sure I shall, dear Aunt Emily,” replied the pale, quiet niece, 
with a smile which gave abundant warmth to the words. 

* Ah! what flowers!” She stopped. 

The room was like a bower with roses—great masses of roses, red 
and gold and creamy white—set everywhere. 

“Mr. Durant sent them,” said her aunt. ‘These, he said, were to 
go on your dressing-table, for you were particularly fond of them.” 

“These” were a great bowl of Parma violets, purple and dewy 
and fragrant, whose sweetness arose like incense to greet the girl. 

* And now,” said Aunt Emily, “that is all, I believe. Well, dear, I 
will leave you to rest. Ring, if you want Hornells, and remember 
that you are really at home.” 

- The door closed behind her. 

And Marguerite, alone, knelt down and put her arms about the 
bowl of violets and bent her pale face lower and lower, till eyes and 
lips were hidden in the petals utterly. 

“Can it be possible that is 1?” she exclaimed to herself a few 
hours later when she stood before the glass. ‘‘ Do I look like—that ?” 
with a little ineffable thrill of joy. 

She was so fair in all that soft black lace—so he liked best to see 
her. Last of all, with unsteady fingers, she took a handful of the vio- 
lets and fastened them in her bosom. Then she looked at herself. 
Such happy eyes! Such a soft glow upon those cheeks! Such tell- 
tale, tremulous lips ! 

* And he called you cold,” she said, to that glowing image. ‘He 
—he will not call you so now;” and she hid her warm face in her 
hands. ‘ 

“Yes ; what is it?” with a start. “I will be down in a moment.” 
“Tt has come,” she thought. 

Down the great stairs, across the lighted hall, she walked, as if in 
a dream. At the door of the long suite of parlors she hesitated, 
only a second, for, before she had tifne to think, her hands were seized 
in two strong, gentle ones and she was drawn weesowteed across the 
threshold. 

‘Marguerite! dear Marguerite! Is it really pean I can scarcely 
believe it. Come into the light that I may see if you are yourself.” 

Esmond’s voice ; just the dear voice of old, only laughing now and 
bright with excitement. She lifted her famished eyes. His face, the 
beautiful face, thinner a trifle, older, more manly; changed “all 
for the better,” she thought, in that one lightning, loving glance. 
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“And you,”’ he went on, gayly, “you are lovelier than ever. Were 
you always so tall? What it is to see you once more, Marguerite !” 
Could tones be more affectionately tender, eyes more overflowingly 
delighted, clasp of hands more warm? 

She lifted her eyes to his bravely ; ‘ And I,” she said, “I am glad 
to see you, Esmond.” 

‘How good it is to hear your voice again!” he exclaimed. “You 
arfnot a bit changed, after all. To think,” he ran on, with a sudden 
change of tone, “that I was not there to meet you! I made myself 
disagreeable enough in consequence, I can tell you, to all their high- 
mightinesses. At least you got my flowers, How good of you to 
wear them!” he added, touching lightly the knot of violets. “For 
‘auld lang syne,’ Marguerite ; you were so fond of them in theold 
days.” 

She looked at him silently. ‘I know,” he continued, smiling, “ 
am not giving you a chance to speak ; but if you knew! It issuch a 
joy to see you, to be able to talk. Letters are a poor substitute, after 
all; and I have so much to tell you. Ah!”—he turned to her with 
a sudden, eager start—“ have they shown you my Madonna yet ?” 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘ I—waited.” 

He gave her a quick, grateful glance. ‘Thank you,” he said. 
“Tt has been a dream of mine to show her to you. Let us go now, 
before the people come.” 

He led the way, talking all the while with so much buoyancy, so 
much life and freshness, throughout the entire suite of rooms toa 
small half-lit study at the end of all. And Marguerite followed. At 
the door of the little room Durant stopped. Opposite hung a great 
frame with a heavy curtain drawn across it. 

“ Stay where you are,” said Durant, over his shoulder. “It wants 
distance, and I want to see your face.” 

He went up to the great frame. He himself was a little pale, and 
Marguerite was white. ‘Are you ready?” he said, and he drew the 
curtain slowly away. 

There she stood, the great Madonna, the majestic Madonna, like to 
no other Madonna the world has eyer seen. No virgin, but a sub- 
lime mother, the type and image of the world’s ideal—strong, and 
calm, and divinely human—and in her arms she held the hope and 
promise of the ages. 

“You see,” said Durant, quietly, “I have made her simply— 
woman.” 

He waited a moment silently, and then crossed the room, and stood, 
looking down at Marguerite with a grave and gentle gaze. 
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“Are you content?” he said. ‘Does she satisfy your severe and 
noble standards ?” 
- “Yes,” said Marguerite, “I am content.” 

“Then,” said Esmond, “one of the dreams of my life is fulfilled. 
But there is something more. Marguerite, under this picture, of 
which you have been the largest inspiration, let me ask your forgive- 
ness for all the suffering I have caused you. I was selfish, ill-con- 
trolled. I—I despise myself when I think of it. Believe me, I have 
lived to rejoice that you did not return that ignoble passion of mine, 
to value your sweet friendship, to bless you for your beautiful 
tenderness and patience, and, not least of all, to thank you for the 
bitter but most needed lesson. It has largely made me what I am, 
for I was resolved to prove that you had not done me justice. Ad- 
mit,” he said, with a little smile full of tenderness, “that I am not 
quite the worthless good-for-nothing you then thought me. And, 
dearest friend, sister, forgive me all, and love me a little.” 

There was a silence. Then she looked at him with a look he could 
not fathom. 

" I have nothing to forgive you, Esmond,” she said, quietly ““—noth- 
ing.” 

He took her hand and kissed it. ‘‘ Will you give me one violet?” 
he asked, “just one, as a sign of friendship and perfect understand- 
ing?” 

She took a violet from her bosom and held it out to him and smiled 
a little. 

“Here,” she said, “is the sign of friendship and perfect under- 
standing.” She fixed her eyes upon him with a strange expression. 

“And now,” she said, “is there nothing more? You—you are a 
very happy man, Esmond. You are young, rich, powerful ; you have 
a divine gift. There is only one thing more a friend could wish 
you.” She watched him, how intently ! 

Durant’s face glowed. “Ah!” he said, “I-saved that till the last. 
I was about to tell you—and it is yet a profound secret.” 

“So!” she interrupted him. ‘I am rejoiced—beyond words.” 

** You are the first to know it,” he said, with vibrating tones of hap- 
piness. 

“Thanks for that, too,” she added, gently. ‘‘ What is—her name, 
Esmond ?” 

« Hegave her name. “She will be here to-night,” he said. ‘She 
knows you already—knows all, Marguerite; but I want you to know 
her. May I bring her to you?” 

“Yes,” said Marguerite, “bring her to me.” 
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“‘ How I am ever to deserve so much good fortune——” began Es- 
mond, with grateful eyes. There was a sharp ring at the bell. 

“Let us go,” said Marguerite, rising quickly. “Let us go. It 
may be she has come.” 

** Your niece is a very lovely woman,” said one of the best judges 
in London to Mrs. Bretherton an hour later. “ But she is still as 
a glacier. I thought you Americans were all nervous, vivacious.” 

“So did-I,” responded Mrs. Bretherton, with a troubled glance 
across the room, which rippled away into a smile of perfect satisfac- 
tion. ‘You must admit,” she said, “that in her way my niece is per- 
fect.” 

“ Perfect! Surely I have seen her before—her face——” 

“ Not unless you have been in the States,” replied his hostess, de- 
parting. ‘This is her first appearance here.” 

‘‘Pardon me,” said the same gentleman, later in the evening, to 
Marguerite, “ but do you happen to know Durant the ecceeee dl 

Marguerite looked at him over her fan. 

“Mr. Durant and I are old friends,” she said. 

“Ab, that explains it; you have a look of the Madonna. Pardon 
my remarking what all London will not fail to do,” he added, witha 
smile. 

She bowed a little coldly. ‘Any woman must feel honored by the 
resemblance,” she said. ‘Excuse me.” She passed on into the 
little room where the Madonna hung deserted. 


thought I find you said Esmond. “ Thave brought 
you Olga.” 

Marguerite turned to the tiny, childlike, graceful figure at his side. 
“A mistake, all a mistake,” she said to herself. ‘She will not help 
him.” 

** And now,” said Esmond, happily, looking from one to the other, 
* you two are to love each other dearly. I know you will. And I 
am the proudest and the happiest man on earth to stand beside you 
both—the two people dearest to me in the world.” 

Marguerite returned gently the look he gave her, so warmly, ten- 
derly affectionate. She dropped her eyes not to see that other look 
he turned upon his betrothed. 

When she raised them she found herself, with a shock of amazement, 
gazing straight into two glorious eyes, set in that childlike face. 
From their depths a strong and fearless soul looked out. “Thank 
God!” thought Marguerite, “all will be well with him.” 

Recalling herself she put out her hand. “I was about,” she said, 
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“to commit the worst of solecisms. Mr. Durant is so old and dear a 
friend that I thought the woman he would marry I might dare to 
congratulate; but now,” with a sweet, fleeting smile, “I shall know 
that if she is fortunate, he has been more than fortunate.” ; 

The beautifyl eyes contemplated her gravely. “Thank you,” said 
their owner, simply. Then turning to her lover: ‘ Esmond,” she said, 
with a certain dainty coolness, “there is a great, fat novelist in the 
other room—one of the greatest you ever saw, Esmond—and he wants 
to know me. Take me to him, if you please.” 

Durant laughingly gave her his arm, and Marguerite blessed their 
going. She did not dream that eyes as clear as her own had read : 

~her secret, and that a soul as noble had quietly taken as a trust into ; 
its keeping the honor and the greatness of the man beside her. ‘ 

“For her sake,” said the resolute heart, looking through those ; 
beautiful eyes at her lover while they crossed the room, “for her j 
sake also he shall go higher yet.” 

From the little room Marguerite watched them go. She saw how 
he was stopped, courted, sought by every one ; how glance and word 
attested his honorable position ; and she noted with what happy grace, 
with what serene, proud courtesy he bore himself; how strong, how 
noble, how alert, how fit he seemed to mold men’s lives. She saw 
it all, and then she moved to where the great Madonna hung, the 
flower and crown of his perfected art. i 

She looked up, and the Madonna looked down at her with eyes of 
strength and lips of infinite compassion. 

“And he will never know,” thought Marguerite. ‘He will never 
know.” She unfastened the little knot of violets from her bosom’ 
and laid it in the shadow underneath the picture. 

‘He will never know,” she thought again, with unutterable bitter- 
ness, and looked again at the Madonna, and the Madonna looked at 
her. And then, because love is immortal, strong as death, and holy 
as the stars, a great wave of strength and joy ran through her, and 
her heart cried out within her : 

“What matter, since this is his, this, which will live when we are 
forgotten ? since he will be great, happy, noble, the comfort and the 
joy of millions? Better, oh! better a thousand times to have lost 
him so than to have kept him as he was.” She lifted up her face 
exultingly, for love is strong. 

e And then—and then she let it fall again upon her hands, and the 
large, slow tears dropped one by one between the fingers, for hearts 


are weak. 


Grace Exrery Cuannine. 
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Ir there is anything that Americans are justly noted for it is inquisi- 
tiveness. They are Yankees, with all that is implied. There is not 
one of them, if he had been the king in the peasant’s hut, when dinner 
was being served, but would have asked how the apple got into the 
dumpling. It was one of the mostsensible things that a king was ever 
known to do; for by as‘ting questions cometh wisdom. Hence it is 
not surprising that Americans shouid incline to adopt the advice of 
old Burton—Burton of the ‘“‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ”—“ to go into far 
countries ; to lie in divers inns ; to be drawn into several companies ; 
and to seek the beatitudes of travel which doth charm our senses with 
such unspeakable and sweet variety.” And now, as the sun is draw- 
ing to the summer solstice, foretelling of dog-days at home, and old 
ocean’s kindlier front promises partial respite from the horrors of 
mal de mer, we again find our countrymen crowding the book- 
ing offices of the steamship lines, selecting their state-rooms, and 
preparing to join the annual hegira of those who seek for ‘ pastures’ 
new ” in Europe's ancient, well-worn fields. 

But while Americans are unquestionably great travellers, itis denied 
that they are good travellers. It has been repeated until the remark 
has almost got to be a chestnut, that they can go farther and see less 
than any other people. Is there not some foundation to the charge? 
One trouble is that they want to be going fast, and another, that they 
want to be going ali the time. We can understand it. It is the 
master passion strong abroad as well as at home. When the Ameri- — 
can goes in for pleasure, he is apt to make a business of it ; with the 
result, too often, of finding the business and missing the linia 

When the ordinary American decides totake a European trip— 
“the grand tower,” as some call it—he makes a careful calculation of 
the exact number of days he can be from home, and then he sits down 
with map before him and time-table in hand, to determine how every 
day and hour and minufe shall be put in. His main purpose is to 
see the most in the shortest possible time. When that thing has 
veon carefully figured out, he goes to an excursionist office—Cook’s, 
we will suppose—and buys round-trip ticket, taking in all the points 
he has fixed upon ; and then he starts, determined, if nothing breaks, 


to put the thing through on time. He goes like thunder. He is up 
early and he is down late. He rarely passes more than one day in 
one place. He never looks twice at the same object, no difference 
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how attractive. He has seen it, and that is enough. He passes from 
city to city by rail, always selecting the fastest trains. He sees a great 
deal, unquestionably, and congratulates bimself that he is getting his 
money's worth. He reaches the end of the circuit on time—perhaps 
a day or two to spare—pretty tired, and with something of a sense 
of bewilderment as to where he has been and what it all meant; but 
then he has seen Europe. He expresses himself as delighted, of 
course ; but to some of his intimate friends he confides the opinion 
that “it’s all an infernal humbug.” 
There are Americans who go abroad to siudy. They are votaries 
of Art or Science. There are Americans who go abroad for social 
purposes, having or seeking foreign alliances. They are votaries of 
Fashion. But the average American tourist belongs to neither of 
‘ these classes, and it is for his benefit that this paper is written. 
When he is off on a lark he doesn’t care the snap of his finger for 
science or art. He has no acquaintances abroad, and has no idea of 
making any. As he expresses it, he goes ‘‘for fun,” and fun he is 
bound to have, if it kills him. 


For this hurry-skurry sight-seeing much of the responsibility is, - 


undoubtedly, chargeable to the economical arrangements—cheap and 
nasty—of those companies that make a business of sending low-rate 
miscellaneous parties, under personal direction, over chosen routes 
and on regular time-tables. There is no reason why Cook’s and 
other excursionist tickets, when allowing freedom of movement to the 
purchaser, should not be used, if convenience and economy are served, 
as is likely to be the case ; but nothing is more ludicrous than the 
entire system of personally conducted tours—a system by which you 
are fired into a city, hurried through it at race-horse speed, getting 
here and there a glimpse, and then shot out of it and into the next 
place on the programme. I was once standing in the midst of one 
of the grandest temples of the Old World—a structure which had cost 
centuries of labor and devotion, and embodied the finest achievements 
of human genius, the most splendid examples of artistic taste. The 
ground whereon I stood was holy, if sacredness belongs to one spot 
more than another ; while the tremendous dome overhead, the deep 
and mysterious recesses, the blending of.lights and shadows, the 
lustre and reflection of richly-stained glass and magnificent panels, 
and, above all, the deep and solemn silence that filled the whole 
place, sent down, as from a higher sphere, a reverential influence that 
seemed utterly irresistible. I was standing with uncovered head, and 
looking up and around with mingled awe and wonder, when there 
was a sudden clamor. First came the clatter of many feet, and then 
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the in-pouring of a mob—a veritable mob. There were men and 
there were women, all in travelling costumes, including flapping and 
flaring linen dusters, and not a few carrying bags in their hands. . 
All were hot and excited. Not a hat was lifted, not a bonnet-string 
was unloosed. They were a party of personally conducted tourists. 
After a few minutes of heavy trampling and noisy conversation, the 
crowd collected in silence about an odd-looking individual, with a 
broad gilt band round his cap and along staff in his hand, who began 
what purported to be a history of the building in which they were 
gathered. His voice was nasal, his manner cockneyish, and his 
grammar most atrocious, as he rattled off, in a mechanical way, a 
sereed which he evidently had at his tongue’s end. What was my 
surprise to discover that his speech related to another, although sim- 
ilar, building in the same city. He had ‘“ mixed those babies up,” 
and mixed them badly. But his hearers did not detect the blunder. 
The women ah-ed! and the men grunted in grateful appreciation. 
The speech ended, the condugtor brought down his staff with a bang, 
turned on his heel, and started at a trot for the door. His followers 
streamed after him, and, when outside, made a pell-mell rush for a 
line of vehicles that stood in waiting forthem. There was a cracking 
of whips, a rattle of wheels, a clatter of hoofs, and the whole company 
had disappeared—gone to take in the next attraction on the bill. 
The time devoted to the inspection of one of the largest, most elab- 
orate, as well as most famous, structures in the world was less than 
twenty minutes. 

Now, the first question that suggests itself for submission to the 


- practical, common-sense American is, whether, instead of going 


abroad to see foreign countries in the ways spoken of, it would not 
be better to let foreign countries come to him? This they are ac- 
commodatingly doing nowadays, through the medium of those illus- 
trated lectures—“ illuminated tours,” as they are called—which we 
can see at a cost of fifty cents per country. There is no sham about 
them. ‘They really furnish, as far as they go, very clever reproduc- 
tions of foreign lands, with the exception oftheir smells ; and even 
these might be managed with the help of a little garlic, a bottle or 
two of stale beer, and a few favorite cheeses judiciously introduced 
by those who handle the stereopticon. The suggestion is gratuitously 
made for the benefit of conductors of such exhibitions. Certain it is 
that, in that way, realistic effects could be greatly heightened. In 
these entertainments can be seen about the same objects that even 
the high-pressure American traveller takes time to look at, and there 
is no reason why they should not be equally well enjoyed, provided 
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the demonstrator happens to possess an imagination of moderate play- 
fulness. Romance as much as he pleases, he cannot outlie the 
guide-books that travellers carry with them. 

Not that I disapprove of Americans visiting Europe. By all means 
let them go when they can. I have no sympathy with the sentiment 
that dictates the oft-repeated observation that we should see all there 
is in our own country before going abroad. Where we shall go when 
the impulse seizes us, and what we shall look at, are purely matters of 
taste. The study of foreign lands may even be more profitable than 
that of our own. Nor do I feel like condemning the individual who, 
having but a few weeks, or even days, to spare, devotes them to a Eu- 
ropean trip. His method, after all, is the true way of seeing the world ; 
taking in what he can while the interest of discovery is fresh and 
strong, and leaving something of the, field for future exploration. 
Wiser is he than the man who, resolving on one grand tour to answer 
for a lifetime, sets out less on a visit than a visitation, and who, after 
seeing all that he thinks there is to see, returns to his home worn out, 
if not disgusted, and ready to declare that he wants no more foreign 
travel. The better plan is always to leave something for the next 
time. 

But how can Europe—Europe being the theatre selected—best be 
seen? Clearly not by skimming the surface in the usual rapid-transit 
style. Far better is it for the traveller who wishes to explore any 
particular country, to select some typical district or city which, to be 
the most interesting, need not necessarily be the largest or best 
known, and confine his observations to it until his time for that coun- 
try is exhausted, and then go on to the next, there to repeat the oper- 
ation. A characteristic city, we will say, being chosen, how is he then 
to go to work? First, he is to proceed to the point selected. Easily 
said, but with that all is not said. Much of the impression that a 
place to be visited will make upon us depends on how we approach 
it; how we enter it. A great deal of the pleasure we derive from 
looking at natural objects depends on first views. Mountains, which 
are nature’s grandest handiwork, to be fully appreciated, should first be 
seen at a distance and gradually approached. They then grow on the 
sight. By the time we have reached their bases we are prepared to 
realize the stupendous masses that, otherwise, would be too vast for 
our conception. On the other hand, the sea—that other wonderful 
manifestation of nature’s greatness—should, if possible, first be seen 
with the foot hard upon the shore, the thunders of the breakers in 


your ears, the spray in your face, and your eye sweeping over an ex- — 


panse all torn and furious, like an advancing army, its long lines of 
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white-capped soldiers, with plumes and banners and bayonets, charg- 
ing, rank after rank, upon the embattled land. Then you can feel 
what the ocean is. But even the sea—the terrible, the devastating 
sea—looks tame and weak and inoffensive when seen from a distance. 
A plain—a prairie or champaign country—to appear at its best, should 
be viewed from the midst of it. The fact that it completely sur- 
rounds the beholder, and that, turn which way he may, his gaze still 
rests upon it, gives it a scope and majesty in his eyes it would not 
possess if viewed from any other standpoint. 

What is true of the study of natural objects is equally applicable 
to the works of man, especially those quaint and grand old cities 
that Americans go abroad to see. A great deal depends on how we 
approach them, how we first behold them, how we get into them. 
The customary way is for the visitor to enter by rail, ride in a close 
carriage from the depot to his hotel, and thence, starting from the 
centre, examine the principal attraction first, and the others, accord- 
ing to their importance and the time he has at his command, after- 
wards, 

There could be no greater mistake. The surprise, the charm of 
novelty, is lost. First, if possible, let the city be viewed from some 
commanding point outside, its conformation studied, its dimen- 
sions calculated, and its principal buildings located and compared. 
After that, go where the stranger may within igs bounds, he will be 
in no danger of being lost or bewildered. Then let him enter, if pos- 
sible, gn foot, slowly and quietly, but with open, busy eyes. 

The same system will apply in the inspection of objects of interest 
when the city has been entered. Think of anyone riding in a close 
carriage to one of the great cathedrals, for instance, getting out at 
the door, and, without so much asa glance at the outside of the build- 
ing, entering it for examination. Yet that is the way in which it is 
usually done. Every such structure, before being gone into, should 
be slowly approached, not only from one but from all sides. It 
should be viewed from all possible positions. All angles and aspects 
should be carefully noted and studied, and the building, as a whole, 
compared with surrounding objects. Then it can be entered with 
the certainty that’ the inside arrangements and proportions, however 
elaborate the interior may be, will be comprehended. 

The city or district having been satisfactorily fixed upon and reached, 
the work of exploration is to begin. How is the visitor to go about it? 
The answer is in two short words—go afoot. That is not only the 
best way to see what is worth seeing, but much of it can be seen in 
no other way. There is no carriage road to that kind of learning. 
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Let the sight-seer discard cars and cabs and coaches, and even mules 
and donkeys, and trust to his own natural means of locomotion. 
When securely mounted upon his own legs he can go where he 
pleases, as fast or slow as he pleases, and stop as he pleases. He can 
turn aside into by-paths and by-places, go down into cells and cellars, 
or he can climb up into steeples and towers; and generally, he can 
be master of his own movements and of the situation. It is abso- 
lutely the only way in which he can meet and mingle with the com- 
mon people, who are the real people, and discover how they live and 
what are their characters, their customs, and their capacities. . 

And here it will do no harm to remark that the only works of 
European travel we have which are really worth reading as vivid and 
realistic descriptions are by pedestrian tourists. There is no scarcity 
of volumes on Europe by Americans. They are so plentiful that we 
might build another Washington monument with them. Anybody 
can write them, for, as a rule, they are made up of the contents of 
guide-books, salted with a few personal experiences and reflections, 
and served up under new covers. But when, in the multitude, we 
now and then find one that actually gives us impressions of Europe 
as it is, and conducts us into the inner lives of the people, we 
discover that it has been written by a man who has taken his feet 
in his hands and gone into the heart of the land, determined to see 
for himself what wag to be seen. Bayard Taylor's “Views Afoot” 
is an example. Others have given us charming pictures of Europe’s 
social centres and celebrities ; but educated people are everywhere 
pretty much the same, and we don’t particularly care about those of 
one country more than those of another. What interests us in foreign 
lands, apart from their physical attractions, is the every-day lives of 
the masses, with their local lights and shadows, their peculiarities 
and varieties, whether we go abroad to study them for ourselves, or 
get our ideas at second hand. Americans do not, or at least need not, 
go to Europe for “society.” We have elegant and agreeable people 
here. They go to look for something we haven’t got at home. They 
want to meet people who are different from themselves, and encounter 
new experiences and new sensations. If they are to find there only 
what they are accustomed to here, why should they go at all? Rail- 
road travelling in Europe or Asia cannot be essentially different from 
railroad travelling in America. A partridge served in a Paris restau- 
rant would taste neither better nor worse than the same bird in 
New York. Even riding in a cushioned landaulet down the main 
street-of Jerusalem (not the New) would be very much like riding 
down our own Broadway. There is no use of going abroad for 
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such luxuries. And yet they are all that many travelling Americans 
secure or seem to look for.. They ride and ride, and eat and eat, 
and some of them drink and drink. 

But even sight-seeing Americans cannot spend their whole time 
out-of-doors running and looking about. How should they dispose of 
themselves for the residue? Their usual course is to seek the hotels 
most highly-recommended—not always without a consideration, it 
may be inferred—in their guide-books. These, on the Continent, 
are ordinarily conducted as far as possible on the American, or 
rather the English, plan, with English-speaking waiters, and accom- 
modations so supplied and regulated as almost to make the visitor 
forget that he is not athis own home. The table, if guests were ever 
inquisitive enough to invade the purlieus of the kitchen, would often 
be found to be the production of English-born cooks, an effort be- 
ing ‘made in this, as in other things, to cater to the native taste. Of 
course, for luxuries that are so entirely foreign to the soil where 
found, but which are supposed to be conducive to their comfort, 
travellers must pay, and pay dearly. Indeed, the less they get of 
what they are supposed to go abroad to see, the more they have 
to pay for it. To such imposition—for that, in reality, is what it 
amounts to—there is no earthly need to submit. It can be easily es- 
caped. In every European city are plenty of excellent quarters to be 
had, where the local fashion, both in habit and table, is retained, and 
where visitors can domicile with entire convenience and security. 
The traveller who expects to stop, even for a single night, will do well 
to seek out some ‘‘pension”™ or unfashionable hotel for a lodging, 
due recommendation, of course, having been secured. Then he will 
be in a situation to observe something of the domestic and worka- 
day features of his environment, and with the added satisfaction of 
finding, at his departure, that he has something left to pay for his 
next entertainment. 

The same general line of conduct can be profitably applied to the 
modes of conveyance to be adopted when locomotion by rail or water 
is necessary. Europe, owing to its social grades, supplies in this 
respect a variety of accommodation that our own country—at least 
until the advent of George M. Pullman—never dreamed of. In 
every train of cars is commonly to be found three classes of compart- — 
ments, with prices graduated according to rank rather than to conven- 
ience. The fashion with Americans is to engage the dearest, on the 
theory that they are necessarily the best. Hence, in the local estimate, 
which is always pretty reliable, the first-class railway compartment 
is sacred to “noblemen, Americans, and fools.” How much better 
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here, as well as elsewhere, for American tourists to mingle with the 
masses of the people among whom:they are moving, doing and faring 


as they do, and in that way being able to catchsomething of the color 


of the life with which they are transiently thrown. They would not 
only save money by it, but have a far better time. But, unfortun- 
ately, our countrymen, when abroad, too often think they must not 
only have something better, but appear to others to be better, than 


when at home. It is a costly vanity. They find plenty to gratify it 
—for a consideration. Their journeyings, in consequence, cost them 
fully twice as much as they ought to. Not that they particularly 
mind it, although more or less aware that they are continually made 


the victims of imposition. They are out on a spree, they expect it to 
cost money, and they are determined to put it through in style, re- 
gardless of expense. If there were only now and then such a case it 
would not greatly matter ; but when we take into consideration the mul- 


titudes of Americans that every year visit Europe, and the fact that the 


extravagance just described is the rule among them, the evil is one 
to be seriously considered as a public question. It imposes a con- 
siderable tax upon our national resources. 

Owing to the range of facilities for living and moving in Europe, 
that are entirely within the bounds of respectability, Americans can 
there, if they want to, travel more cheaply than in their own country. 
Many have succeeded in doing so. Bayard Taylor informs us, in his 
“Views Afoot,” how he spent two years of travel in Europe at an out- 
lay of only five hundred dollars. That was a good while ago ; but 
recently we are told by Lee Meriweather, in his entertaining “ Tramp- 
trip ; or, How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a Day,” how he went 
from and returned to America, meanwhile visiting every country 
from Gibraltar to the Bosporus, and giving a year to the expedition, 
ata cost of $318, of which sum $135 went for ocean voyages. James 
Ricolton, another American, in his published accounts of European 
tours, has told us of even more economical achievements than these. 
There can be no doubt, from their published experiences, that all 
these travellers got the full worth of their money. But, of course, 
the ordinary traveller cannot be expected to practice the parsimonies 
to which they resorted ; nor would it be sensible for him to attempt 
it ; but, at the same time, they help to show up the foolishness of our 
tourist: countrymen, when ‘‘doing” Europe, in exemplification of 
what, we are afraid, must be set down as a national weakness, in 
scattering money without rhyme or reason. 

There is a difference between seeing Europe and seeing into Europe. 
It is the difference between the shell and the kernel. It would 
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appear as if enough has already been said to show how the latter can 
best be gotat. Fortunately, while the course prescribed does involve 
some tramping and labor, Americans who are able to go three thou- 
sand miles from home should be equal to the exercise demanded. And 
in doing it, they will find that, with improved digestion and corre- 
spondingly improved spirits and tempers, their capacity to enjoy 
what they see will be surprisingly enlarged. 

Although a trip thus prosecuted will, perhaps, partake less of the 
character of a pic-nic, it will be found in the end to yield by far the 
most satisfactory fruits. Ample compensation for any of the sup- 
posed discomforts of roughing it—really enjoyments in disguise— 
will there be in the deeper knowledge to be gained of Europe’s di- 
versified populations. They are worth it all ; for what grand peoples’ 
they are! How strong! how brave ! how patient! The world, with 
all its fabled races of gods and demigods, and all the splendors of 
some of the ancients, has never produced their equals. How, through 


the centuries, they have struggled and worked their way up from 


primitive savagery and medieval barbarism to the higher planes of 
civilization, in spite of wasting wars and the loads they have had 
to carry, and still carry, in dissolute and extravagant governments, 


never faltering, never halting, never turning back! To meet them— 


not in watering-place caravansaries where the scum of the land is 
gathered—but in their homes, where their virtues can be read in the~ 


records of their daily lives, will be no common treat. And then there 
are the claims of consanguinity ; for whence came our progenitors ? 


The “ Fatherlands ” and the “ Mother Countries ” are the ones being 
visited. When we go abroad it is to call upon our cousins. Not 
only have those old countries given us an ancestry, but they are con- 
stantly contributing to our national life in the rivulets that make up 
that mighty stream of immigration which is pouring in upon us 
through the port of New York, and which, although when divided and 
subdivided and broadly distributed it seems to sink into our soil 
and be utterly lost, is charged with elements that will affect our social 
energies and political standing to the latest generations. How in- 
tensely interesting to meet by their own boards and beneath the old 
roof-trees, and mingle with, such peoples !—not the lordling classes 
from which Americans have too often been flattered to receive empty 
attentions, but the substantial underlying masses ; for here, as else- 
where, the rubbish is on top—the decomposition of society with its 
drift and débris—while the precious metals and the glorious gems 
lie hidden beneath. 

And those magnificent old churches and palaces with their treas- 
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uries of art, and those grim old castles with their goblin memories— 


to whom can they be so attractive as to Americans? Nay, to whom 
can they be so instructive? As examples of the highest artistic attain- 
ment, however questionably directed, they are deserving of the pro- 
foundest consideration. To them have unequalled geniuses devoted 
their lives. For them have kings and princes given crowns and lands. 
Aye, and for them have priests bartered heaven itself. Each has a 
story more fascinating than a fairy tale, and a lesson more weighty 
than asermon. But it is as political monitors that they are most im- 
pressive. They are monuments of dead or dying systems. In their 
histories can be read the outworkings of the policies and philosophies 
by which men have governed themselves in the past. They tell of 
the birth and riso and growth of the Old World’s civilization. There 
is not a stone in their walls but speaks to us in words of warning or 
of cheer. To the citizens of a new and fast and formative country 
their teachings are invaluable. We shall never look upon their like 
in America. The day for cathedrals and shrines that absorbed the 
labors of generations and the wealth of states, under the belief that 
heaven called for such costly sacrifices in its service, has gone, liko 
the ideas that inspired it, never to return, Without kings we can 
have no palaces, without robber barons we can have no moated and 
donjoned strongholds. Europe, however, yet has them, and has them 
on exhibition. We can see them there. The American who is priv- 
ileged to wander among such relics and antiquities, ruins though 
many of them may be, walks amid inestimable treasures. He may 
appropriate them or he may pass them by. 

In due time the sun will have overpassed “the top” (English, you 
know) of the season, and our countrymen and countrywomen, who 
have been beating the happy hunting-grounds of Europe, will begin 
to turn their thoughts and their faces homeward, In companies, more 
or lows satiated, they will be crossing the long ferry between Kurope 
and America, They will come with their argosies, Some will be 
laden with gorgeous costumes from Worth ; some will bring pictures 
from the easels of Breton and of Bouguereau ; some will bring jewels, 
some curios, some bric-d-brac, some faded flowers that have been 
touched by the fingers of royalty; and some—but how many ?—will 
bring golden memories and funds of information that are priceless 
and imperishable. Their treasures, although they will call for no 
Custom-house appraisement, will be worth more than all the mer- 
chandise upon which, unless its owners are adroit smugglers or have 
friends in the Department, there will be royal duty to pay. 

Joun F. Hume. 
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CELEBRATED MEN OF THE DAY. 
III. ROBERT CUMMINS SCHENCK. 


Tue death of this distinguished man can scarcely be called a loss 
to the public, for, full of age and honors, he has quietly waited in the 
privacy of his beautiful home for that summons which ends the world 
to each of us sooner or later. General Schenck grew old with grace 
and dignity, and when at last he folded his soldier’s cloak about him 
and lay down to pleasant dreams, the mantle covered the form of one 
who had known not fear nor reproach. His name alone is his honored 
epitaph. His courage on the field was as high as the courage of his 
convictions in the political arena, and while feared he was never offen- 
sive. He was at all times the true gentleman, and, while loving and 
lovable as a woman, he was a man among men, and to a high order 
of intellect added a force of character that made him under all cir- 
cumstances a leader. 

General Robert C. Schenck had no luck. All that he gained in 
life came from the hardest efforts of his own against adverse circum- 
stances. Brilliant as his career was, it yet fell far beneath his deserv- 
ing. The writer of this, who was honored by an intimacy that made 
the confidence of brothers, looks back from this cold March day, in 
which his remains are being solemnly laid at rest, to the far 1840, 
when the acquaintance began that soon ripened into a loving conf.dence 
which continued until death came between, and can note each opening 
opportunity that, through a malign chance, was not taken at the tide 
which leads to fortune. 

Such, for example, occurred when President Lincoln was first called 
to the Presidency, The then Hon, Robert C, Schenck and I were 
assigned to southern Dlinois to do missionary labor in behalf of the 
new-born Republican party. The region belonged to the Hon. John 
A. Logan, and was called Egypt because of ita dense ignorance, ‘This 
was not all; the ignorance had a spice of malice in it that found ex- 
pression not only in epithets, but in handy articles of a rather mal- 
odorous sort. We learned that the American eagle sometimes lays 
rotten eggs. It was by the merest chance that the eloquent stump- 
ers in the cause of freedom escaped personal violence. Our meet- 
ings were large and disorderly. The enemy came in from a sense of 
fun and curiosity, and we had at each appointment a sturdy band of 
settlers from New England who acted as police and generally*took 
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One of the amusing incidents of our tour through Egypt came in the 
shape of a curious combination made up of freaks, sick beasts, and 
second-rate sawdust tumblers, The showman took advantage of our 
advertising, and was proving the greater attraction of the two. We 
found it necessary to get at an arrangement mutually beneficial. We 
agreed to alternate hours of exhibition. When the great moral com- 
bination of fat women, anacondas, invalid beasts, and spangled 
riders exhibited in the morning, our attraction in the way of oratory 
came off in the afternoon. On several occasions we occupied the one 
canvas, and when General Schenck or I stamped down our emphatic 
utterances from the roof of the cages, the sleepy lion or sick tiger 
would respond with growls that gave great emphasis to our oratory 
and delighted our hearers. My eminent leader charged that on one 
occasion he caught me and our hodk-nosed showman dividing profits 
between us, This conclusion was erroneous ; I was only negotiating 
with the showman for the use of the fat woman and the anacondas till 
the end of the campaign, I observed that our audiences so mixed the 
political efforts with the show combination that dead things and de- 
cayed eggs were less to be apprehended. 

Our canvass terminated at Springfield, where, a short time before 
the election, we spoke one night at the wigwam, as the impromptu 
hall was designated. Abraham Lincoln made one of our audience, 
and the next day, before we left, Mr. Lincoln urged us to return to 
the jubilee at Springfield should the fierce contest end in our success. 
Such proved to be history, and we not only had the verbal invitation 
but were telegraphed for. At the end of the wild jubilee the Presi- 
dent-elect insisted not only upon our remaining, but in accompanying 
him to Chicago, where he went to meet the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
Senator Trumbull, and others, to consult about the cabinet then being 
selected. 

There was no mistaking the significance of this. While President 
Lincoln was a cautious man, he was yet fair, and certainly would 
not have placed so distinguished a man as the General in such an 
embarrassing position without a motive. General Schenck believed, 
not from anything the President-elect said, but from his significant 
actions, that he intended tendering him a seat in the cabinet. When, 
however, we reached Chicago, General Schenck and I making part of 
the President’s family, influences were brought to bear that made 
such selection impossible. The fact is that it was at Chicago that 
President Lincoln struck that vast underlying mass of corruption that 
seizéd on and held the Republican party so long, to its embarrassment 
and now, it is to be feared, its utter ruin. Robert C. Schenck was one 
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of the purest men ever called to public life. A wrong-doing was not 
only a shock to his moral sense, but when it appeared before him, a 


personal insult. He was never tempted, for he had that in his pres-” 


ence which cowed dishonesty. This sort of man was not acceptable 
to the element that was fighting to get Simon Cameron and Caleb B. 
Smith into the cabinet. Fraud was licking its hungry chops before 
the rich spoils which a new and untried party and a simple, inex- 
perienced backwoodsman would have in keeping. 

Robert C. Schenck was crowded out. He felt hurt and indignant 
at the way he had been treated, and for some time after had an ugly 
feeling for the man he had done so much to elevate. Indeed, this 
feeling lasted until the threatened war broke upon us, when all per- 
sonal feeling was lost in the patriotic impulse of which Robert C. 
Schenck had so much that he saw nothing but the peril of his country. 

One can well be pardoned for speculating—idle as such is—as to 
what would have happened for the good of our country had Robert 
©. Schenk been called to the War Department at that time. His 
clear, brilliant mind, vast stores of information, executive capacity, 
and, above all, his high integrity, would not only have been of great 
service to the Government, but have changed the whole current of 
events which, through four years of war, made a continuous succession 
of shameful disasters and defeats, and the tracks of our armies high- 
ways of Union bones. We should now have something to pride 
ourselves on other than the heroic efforts of a great people, and the 
no less heroic fighting of the men under muskets, God bless them ! 
_ When the cold, calm, impartial hand of true history comes to re- 
cord our public shame, as well as our people’s glory, it will point to 
the humble grave of the soldier and statesman at Dayton, Ohio, as 
holding a divine possibility strangely neglected when God gave us 
the golden opportunity. 

Immediately at the sound of the first hostile gun, General Schenck 
tendered his services as a soldier to the Government. The same 
strange fate of unfortunate circumstances met him at the armed en- 
trance. The President, accepting the offer, commissioned him Briga- 
dier-General. Immediately from the Northern press went up an indig- 
nant protest against the appointment of what it pleased to call “a 
political general.” It was our idiotic ignorance of the work to be done 
that made us regard a little school on the Hudson, that taught every- 
thing on earth but patriotism and the art of war, as the only source of 
_ wnilitary ability. It was held that no man was capable of a military 
command who had not been perfected in the drill of a private, very 
much as if it were insisted that no one could ride a horse until he had 
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learned to shoe the animal, All the lessons of all the wars, from the 
day of Cain to the death of Napoleon, failed to teach us that, while the 
private can be made through discipline and drill, God alone creates 
the capable commander. We can as well make a successful physi- 
cian or an eminent lawyer out of a fool as we can organize a school 


that will monopolize military ability where the net purport and up-— 


shot of its course is to graduate abnormal memories. 

Be this as it may, it was General Schenck’s misfortune to execute 

a written order, word for word, as it was given him, by which a rail- 
road train was wrecked by two pieces of chance artillery under com- 
mand of a stray Confederate officer. Ten of our men were killed ; 
and the wrath poured out, in ridicule and grossest vituperation, upon 
the head of General Schenck was without parallel. It would have 
driven almost any other man from the service. General Schenck was 
a sensitive man, and I, who slept in his tent, saw the silent agony that 
made his days gloomy and his nights sleepless torture. But the 
brave man clamped those iron jaws together and went grimly on. 
No one unacquainted with the facts can realize the exquisite punish- 
ment so cruelly awarded him. Every day the newsboys, threading 
the camp of his command, distributed these poisoned sheets, in which 
the awful butchery of the poor fellows, ten in number, was dwelt 
on as a fearful crime done by a political general. And General Schenck 
saw the unconcealed doubts in the faces of his men as he rode down 
their lines in discharge of his duty. How could he hope to win the 

confidence and control the actions of raw soldiers thus influenced ? 
Another fact in this connection illustrates my hero’s character. 
That order, which he was compelled to execute, was signed by 
General McDowell. At any time, by giving that order to the public, 
he could have shifted his responsibility to the shoulders of its author. 
He scorned any effort of the sort. The order was a correct order. 
What he was called on to do was the thing to be done, and he stood 
by it. He was not the man to use a baby’s plea, and wail out a de- 
fence of that sort. ; 

As for General McDowell, who saw this storm of abuse hurtling 
over the land in condemnation of a gallant subordinate, when four 
little words from him, ‘‘ It was my deed,” would have stilled the tem- 
pest, and yet said nothing, we can only point to the fact that a few 
weeks afterward he was called upon to abide the pitiless peltings of a 
like blast. In his defeat at the first Bull Run, a battle planned and 
fought by him with infinitely more capacity and courage than 
was any engagement later in the war, he met with the most savage 
criticism and personal abuse from this same press. However, the 
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enlightened press began to see the fact, as the French philosopher 
expressed it, that “one cannot have an omelette without breaking 
eggs.” The lament over the poor dead of McDowell's railroad ex- 
press died out before the stunning reports of defeats where the dead 
and wounded counted thousands. We can take up that refrain, now 
that the blare and glare of war have passed, and we can with a shud- 
der count up the loss of life—God help us!—the lives of the bravest 
and best men, the men under the muskets, who marched to murder 
under epauletted imbeciles. I will not pause to enumerate these 
heroes of defeat, but I will say, as my old heart throbs with pride in 
the mention, that Robert C. Schenck was not one of them, nor old 
“Rosey,” nor “ Pap” Thomas, the one great hero of the war. 

General Schenck never recovered from the blight put upon him by 
an inconsiderate press. The Government at Washington in every 
field fought two battles, one the military, the other on the political 
field. There was an army at the North as deadly and dangerous as 
Lee’s army at the South. At almost any moment when confidence 
should be destroyed, the grim and almost silent force in the rear was 
ready to move to the front and end hostilities through a compromise 
that meant destruction to the Great Republic. On this account the 
press had to be treated with profound respect. Itis a great comfort to 
remember that this same press was, like the people, loyal to the great 
cause. The press had condemned General Schenck very unjustly, 
but the verdict had been rendered, and from it there was no appeal. 
Talk about the infallibility of the Holy Fatherat Rome! It isas noth- 
ing to the infallibility of our blessed autocrats of type, the imperial 
“we” of the press. 

General Schenck was never trusted with an independent command 
until after he was shot out of his saddle at the second Bull Run, when 
he was rendered temporarily unfit for active service. Promoted to 
Major-General for gallant service in the field, he was given command 
of the Middle Department, with head-quarters at Baltimore. 

My General was eminently fitted for success as a military man. 
He had not only the physical courage so much admired and believed in 
by the common mind, but a moral courage as well, that made his brain 
available in every emergency. After all, there is very little in this 
wholesale killing that calls for much intellectual ability. The self- 
confidence and force of character which distinguish successful mili- 
tary men are in antagonism to the thoughtful processes which tend 
to make a man doubtful as to his conclusions. However, let that 
be as it may, he had a taste for military life, and the natural quali- 
ties that gave him command on sight. 
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In his diplomatic career General Schenck met with the same sort 
of adverse combination that seemed ever ready to leap up and face 
him when a way opened to fresh honors. Returning from a trip to 
Europe he saw at Paris a woman’s hat, so beautiful that, under a sudden 
impulse, he purchased and brought it home a present to Mrs. Grant. 
President Grant returned the favor by making General Schenck min- 
ister to the English court. Now, there is nothing of an official nature 
for an American diplomate abroad to do, and he has generally two 
secretaries to assist him in doing it. All our diplomatic business 
is accomplished at Washington, for the simple reason that there is no 
authority in our Constitution by which the power lodged in the Pres- 
ident and Senate can be delegated to an agent. Asa real diplomate 
is such agent, possessed of power, of more or less significance, to com- 
mit his government to any negotiation he may be authorized to open, 
the door is shut to our ever having a diplomatic corps. Our agents 
abroad are therefore only clerks of the State Department, sent out 
on high salaries to play at being ministers, chargés d'affaires, etc. 
It is well for these gentlemen that in their assumed réle there is no 
business to transact, for it is very doubtful if they could make much 
of a figure if there were. 

However, there is a social side in which our clerk sent to England 
can figure, and, if he have the talent and tact, can do so gracefully, 
and to the credit, not preeisely of our country, but the gig society, as 
Carlyle called the upper classes. In this way James Russell Lowell 
won renown, as did his successor, Mr. Phelps. General Schenck 
was eminently fitted for such a part. Easy, graceful, and self-pos- 
sessed, he had a scintillating wit and a sense of humor that made 
him at all times acceptable to the cultured classes. 

Unfortunately my General carried with his commission a quantity 
of stock in what was known as the Emma Mine of Utah. He had 
not only purchased this stock in good faith, but put about all he 
owned in that venture. That the Emma was a most remarkable 
deposit, and bade fair to turn the thousands of the stock held by the 
few into millions, all believed, but especially General Schenck. He 
put his own money in the mine, and in the generosity of his charac- 
ter he advised all his friends to do the same. Now, among these 
were some titled people, and therein General Schenck committed an 
error, for in time the rumor rose and spread that the Emma was a 
failure, and General Schenck was advised to unload ere it was too late. 
It was intimated to him that this deposit wasonly a pocket, and would 
soon be exhausted. ‘I cannot do it,” said Schenck, “although its 


failure will ruin me; I have advised too many of my friends to 
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invest, for me to take the course you advise.” He did hold on, and 
in the end proved a winner, for it appears that a few shrewd owners 
had set about freezing the majority of stockholders out, and having 
accomplished that the Emma resumed business. But, as I have said, 
General Schenck had been guilty of advising certain noblemen of 
high degree to invest, and Squire Smalley, who stands at the palace- 
gate armed with a syringe to protect the gentry and nobility of 
England from scurvy American citizens, opened upon General Schenck, 
and, assisted by Moncure D. Conway, evangelical teacher of evolution, 
supplied the American press with the vilest abuse of our Minister 
for having been guilty of leading my Lord Tomnoddy and my Lady 
Teacaddy into a loss in the Emma. This vituperation was taken up 
and continued by the press until a man, the soul of honor, and of an 
integrity that kept him poor in places where he could have winked 
himself into millions, was regarded as a common sharper and a dis- 
credit to our name. 

On one place, however, Robert C. Schenck could stand and ask no 
odds of any man, and that was the floor of the House of Representa- 


tives. He was probably the readiest debater ever seen in Congress. 
As Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, and therefore 


leader of the House, he would hold the floor and galleries interested 


for days at a stretch. His short, epigrammatic sentences, often en- 
livened by wit, and always forcible, irritated his opponents, delighted 
his partisans, and amused the spectators. He had the rare art of 
making dry details entertaining. 

General Schenck was nota handsome man. Nearly all his life of 
a slender build, he had a short neck, prominently square jaw, and 
small eyes; and yet, with all these disadvantages, no man lived who 
could so readily win the love of women and the confidence of men. 
The smile on that grim face was in itself conquest, it seemed so sweet 
and devoted to the one on whom it beamed. He could turn a com- 
pliment in a way to rob it of any shade of insincerity, let the flattery 
be what it might. 

General Schenck’s life was too busy—too closely pressed by live 
events—for him to be much of a book student. Quick to learn, he 
gathered all he cared to know from everyday life and the talk of men. 
A serious work that he might pick up,-he seemed to master from the 
preface and index; and all the time he had to spare to books he 
devoted to fiction. His political speeches, therefore, cannot be taken 
as masterful essays on great economic subjects. He was the origina- 
tor of many important measures, more prominently the bill he intro- 


duced and passed to a law, shortly after the close of the war, pledg- 
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ing the Government to a liquidation of the bonds in coin. The 
Hon. John Sherman gets the credit of this measure, and claims it. 
The humor of this lies in the fact, that Schenck devised this act, and 
hurried it through, in order to frustrate the Hon. John Sherman, who 
had then given in his adhesion to the greenback doctrine of payment. 

Robert Cummins Schenck belonged to a class of men once promi- 
nent, especially in the Northwest, that has quite disappeared from 
public life. Irefer to men who came up from cabins and workshops, 
sons of farmers and mechanics, whose force of character carried them 
from poverty topower. Knotty-headed, hard-handed sons of toil, they 
worked as laborers in the summer for means to gain a schooling in 
the winter, and then taught schools for a living until they gained pro- 
fessions. From this class came our successful business men, eminent 
physicians, lawyers of potent ability, profound judges, and popular 
politicians. In the last-named capacity they made the stump the 
tribune of the people, and were ready teachers of the masses. 

This process of honest toil did not train thieves, and this class led 
in political life when not only marked ability threw lustre upon our 
Government, but to be a Swartwout was to be driven from place and 
from social recognition. Fora man to be convicted of bribery was as 
fatal to him as if he were caught picking a pocket. Henry Clay might 
fail to pay any debts save those of honor, and Daniel Webster in that 
direction might decline preference of any sort. But such wrong-do- 
ing did not touch their public lives. The people, dazzled by the abil- 
ity of their leaders, were no less proud of their purity. Now we have 
reversed this. So long asa public man meets his financial obligations 
promptly, he is not only allowed to practise crime as a politician, but 
applauded if successful. Even this line of demarcation is not pre- 
served. As we make a detective out of a thief, because of his knowl- 
edge of thieves’ ways, we se. up rogues in each party to outwit rogues 
of the other organization. A Quay, for example, whose career, as 
told by the New York World, makes Dick Turpin respectable, is not 
only tolerated by a majority of the people of Pennsylvania, but sus- 
tained as the Republican thief that is more than a match for the 
Democratic thieves. 

‘*Had I a son,” said General Schenck, not long before his death, “I 
would rather see him a day-laborer than a politician.” 

The distinguishing trait of General Schenck, in which he is most 
pleasantly remembered, was in his keen wit, that was stimulated and 
rendered delightful by his sense of humor. This was rendered the 
more fascinating by its unobtrusive use. He had the rare art of lis- 
tening, in conversation, and rendering frank appreciation to the efforts 
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of others. But that which made him more generally known was 
his being so very American. He was the most marked example of 
our national character I ever knew. Born in many generations on 
our continent, he took up in each birth some peculiarity of our soil, 
climate, and other environments. This was shown in his intense love 
of his native land, which, in his eyes, had neither fault nor blemish. 
And this American character was shown in his happy versatility. He 
had in perfection the American hand that can be turned to any use 
in life or in emergency. As a lawyer he would have moved to the 
front of his profession. As a debater he had, as we have said, no 
equal. No man living had a keener, clearer knowledge of details, and 
his happy facility in their manipulation made him an executive official 
of rare excellence. As a soldier, I know of no man better qualified 
for the field. 

After a long life of honorable effort, much of it in the most stirring 
time of our country’s peril, in which he took a conspicuous part, he 
has passed to rest, leaving to his loved and loving children a memory 
as precious as it is honored by his country. 

Donn 
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He that the record of mankind would trace, 
With all its virtues, faults, hopes, passions, fears, 
In hardier scripture than a few fleet years 

To dull oblivion may at-last efface, _ 
Must plunge his look far deeper than of old 
Among time’s ruinous heaps of dross and gold. 


For every potentate, whate’er his pride, 
Bows to still mightier forces, dim, remote ; 
His tyrannies, like his mercies, may but float 
As wandering foam on the vast human tide 
That sleeps or swings in that mysterious flood 
Wrought red and bounteous from a nation’s blood. 


Ye, therefore, whom profounder truth contents 
Than babble of light court-lady, prince or page, 
Tell how, through altering peoples, age by age, 
Great causes fructified in great events ; 
Nor heed mere kings, with splendors frail and brief, — 
Frederick the Greedy, Bonaparte the Thief ! 


Epear Fawcerr. 
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An author who ought to be better known to American readers 
than she is at present is Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. She has published 
two books. The first—a story entitled “A Village Tragedy ”—has 
been republished by Henry Holt & Co., New York, in their ‘‘ Leisure 
Moment Series ;” the second—“ Lyrics and Ballads ”—has not been 
republished here at all. I do not recommend “A Village Tragedy ” 
as the amusement of an idle hour ; for it is as sad a book as pen ever 
wrote ; but if you would know some of the possibilities of peasant 
life in England—if you would understand what a fine though un- 
cultured soul may suffer in a rude and uncomprehending neighbor- 
hood—if you would be taught compassion by means of the pitiless 
analysis of suffering—you may well turn to “A Village Tragedy,” 
with its sad and terrible gospel. 

The story deals with folk as humble as ‘The Bagpipers” of George 
Sand, or the peasants of whom Thomas Hardy writes with such 
supreme power and insight. The heroine—if the poor creature, 
whom the Furies scourge from one end of the book to the other, can 
be called a heroine—is Annie Pontin. The Pontins were a race of 


stolid, dull, self-respecting workingmen, tillers of the soil in Oxford-. 


shire, with no ambition beyond a good yield of crops; but Annie’s 
father had been of another sort than his brothers or his forefathers. 
He had gone out into the world, and had striven for a different life 
than the one to which he had been born. But he had made a fatal 
mistake in his marriage. ‘Selina wur allus a bad un,” as her 
brother-in-law said of her ; but Annie was her father’s child, not her 
mother’s, and a lady by nature, if nature could have had any chance 
to show itself. She had loved her father with all her heart. She 
was fifteen years old when he died. 

The story opens in the squalid London lodgings whence the dead 
man had been carried to his grave. James Pontin—a respectable 
and stolid country bumpkin—had come to find the girl, his niece. 
As he made his way up the crazy staircase, fetid-smelling and pitch 
dark, he experienced a dull sense of outraged dignity. This, then, 
was the spot where his brother George—a respectable Pontin—had 
come to die! Just then some one was saying, in a fierce, screeching 
voice, “ Drop it, yer white-faced monkey, or I'll give yer something 
to snivel for.” 


* “ A Village Tragedy ; ” Henry Holt & Co., New York. ‘* Lyrics and Ballads ; ” Richard Bentley 
& Son, London. : 
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The respectable Uncle Pontin knocked reluctantly at the unsavory 
door. He tried to speak civilly to Selina, the “bad un,” because there 
had been a death in the house. He expressed his regretthat he had 
not been there in time for the funeral. ‘It was the medical orficer 
as did it,” said Mrs. George. ‘He said as the corpse didn’t ought to 
stay in the room along with us. He madea poor corpse, did George ; 
but I buried him handsome, all the same, with his insurance money.” 

“Ts that Annie?” asked Uncle Pontin, as a girl, with small, white 
face, came out from behind the ragged bed-curtain. She did not 
look her fifteen years, she was so small. She had large, liquid eyes, 
blue even to the whites, and her hair was bright and soft like a child’s. 
Uncle Pontin pulled out a soiled letter from his pocket. ‘“ You 
know,” he asked, “as how poor George wrote to me to come and 
fetch Annie?” Selina had not known; but she meant to take advan- 
tage of the fact, all the same. She was glad at heart; but she made 
a show of reluctance which conjured a five-pound note from Uncle 
Pontin’s unwilling pocket. Then he made Annie pack up her bits of 
things, and started off with her to the narrow little place in Oxford- 
shire, where so many generations of Pontins had led their narrow 
lives. Uncle Pontin had no children; but he had a nephew—Ben 
Pontin—whom he had brought up, and whom both he and his wife 
had loved with all the love of which their unemotional natures were 
capable. 

When Annie and her uncle drove up to the Pontins’ farm-house 
gate, two characters important to the story appeared. One was 
“‘ Jesse,” an overgrown farm-lad, with dull and plain face, who came 
out to take care of the cart and horse; and the other was an idiot 
child, with enormous head, who came down the steps making faces 
at the new-comer. ‘Aunt, Aunt!” Uncle James cried. ‘“ Lor, Un- 
cle!” a voice from within answered. This married pair always called 
each other “ Uncle” and “ Aunt,” with a view to their relation to 
Benny ; just as some parents always call each other “Father” and 
“‘Mother.” They found Mrs, Pontin within ; and Uncle James, put- 
ting his hand on the girl’s shoulder, said, kindly enough, ‘“ This is 
Annie.” Mrs. Pontin came forward, wiping her thick fingers. ‘‘ You're 
kindly welcome, my dear,” she said, ‘and I hope you'll be a good 
girl to them as is good to you. Plenty of work and plenty of vict- 
uals—that’s what you'll find here.” 

James Pontin’s wife was a hard and self-willed: woman—kindest of 
all to animals, and kind to human creatures in proportion as they 
resembled animals. To the idiot boy—a neighbor’s child—she had 
been so indulgent that he almost lived with the Pontins. If Dame 
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Pontin loved anything short of run-away Benny, perhaps it was this 
idiot, who haunts the whole story—a horror, an incarnate presence 
of mischief and evi]. Mrs. Pontin’s tolerant kindness did not extend 
to Annie. In some way she realized that the girl was not of her 
own kind, and so hated her accordingly. She had looked for a dif- 
ferent niece—a stalwart young woman, with broad back and strong 
limbs, fitted for burden-bearing. She resolved, however, that, such 
even as she was, the girl should bear the burdens. 

Annie had received scant welcome to her new home, and she found 
no tenderness in it save from the farm-hand, Jesse, who had been a 
‘workhouse lad, a fact which the Pontins regarded as the very ex- 
tremity of disgrace. He was sent away from Uncle Pontin’s soon 
after Annie got there ; but he took service near by, at the Manor, and 
he lived ina little house in the Manor grounds, which was let sometimes, 
but which was now vacant, and so was allotted to Jesse. He had no 
memories, poor lad, save of the workhouse—a cruel place—and of 
Uncle Pontin’s, where he had never been a favorite. No one had ever 
been kind to him until Annie came, and presently he learned to 
adore her. She was for him the one lovely and desirable object in 
the whole world. Annie by no means loved him as he loved her ; 
but she clung to him fondly, because he only, of all the living world, 
was kind to her. She liked to talk to him about her father, and the 
life far away from Oxfordshire, 

At last Jess asked her if he might “walk with her” on Sunday 
afternoons, which was the way love-making was wont to be carried on 
in those parts. The pride of the Pontins took alarm at this. Jesse 
Williams was a “a work’us boy,” and their niece, lightly as they 
held her, was not for such as he. The permission to walk with him, 
for which Annie asked, was violently refused, and Jess waited for her 
in vain that Sunday afternoon. 

The next day was a crisis in Annie’s destiny. Uncle Pontin went 
away for a day and night on business. Then one of the cows was 
taken sick, and Aunt Pontin passed the day with it in the stable, till 
even her strong frame was weary, and her temper flamed. The young 
turkeys had got out, and she feared a fox might steal them, and 
bade Annie shut them up in the pigsty. And just as, after much 
difficulty, Annie had accomplished this, and had fastened them in 
securely, she saw Jess not far off, and ran to explain to him how she 
had been kept from joining him the day before. He begged, then, 
that she would kiss him once, by way of consolation. It was the first 
kiss that had passed between them, and Aunt Pontin, coming just 
then out of the stable, saw the caress, and running to Annie, shook 
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her violently and drove her into the house, and up to her forlorn attic, 
with cries of “You slut! you drab! Them’s your dratted mother’s 
ways.” After pouring out on the girl a volley of abuse she left her, 
locking her in. Meantime no one knew that Albert, the idiot boy, 
had unfastened the pigsty, and that the young turkeys were at large 
again. 

The girl threw herself on the bed, and lay there crying pitifully. 
At last she got up, faint and dizzy with sorrow and hunger, and 
began to undress herself. She had got off her stockings and shoes, 
when she heard a noise upon the stairs, and her aunt turned the key 
and came raging in. From first to last, the idiot boy was the hostile 
fate in Annie’s life. It was his fault the turkeys were out again ; but 
Aunt Pontin chose to believe that Annie had never fastened them into 
the pigsty. Brutally she drove the wretched girl out into the night, 
not even allowing her time to slip her feet into hershoes. As they 
passed the empty pigsty the woman, insane with rage, seized the 
stick with which Annie had driven the turkeys, and beat her with it 
until, at last, she wrung a bitter cry from the girl’s resolute lips, and 
then she pushed the lantern into her hand and bade her find the 
turkeys, and not come back without them unless she wanted her 
bones broken. 

Ah, how lonesome it was for Annie in the bean-field ! how lone- 
some in the world! The cruel blows stung her memory worse than 
when they had smarted on her shoulders. Her bare feet were cut 
and bleeding, and her whole body ached. She knew that she had 
nothing to hope from her uncle, whom her aunt ruled with a rod of 
iron. Her father lay dead far away. Her mother had sold her for 
five pounds. In the whole wide world there was no one to love—no 
one to love her—except poor Jesse. She must fly somewhere ; and 
there was only one place, as there wag only one person. She scrambled 
over the gate, across the lane, into the manor field, her lantern 
flashing a narrow streak of light through the darkness of the night. 

Her first impulse had been to rush to Jesse’s door ; but when she 
reached it she remembered the construction her little world would 
put upon her going there. But the night was black, and perhaps no 
one would know. Anyway there was a vein of defiant recklessness in 
Annie when she was goaded too far. It was her only inheritance 
from her mother. She threw up a handful of stones against Jesse’s 
window, and he heard her apd came down. “Is the house a-fire?” 
he asked, for that was the’ only explanation of her presence that 
occurred to him. ‘ No—no—but—oh, Jesse, she’ve turned me out, 
she’ve turned me out.” 
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Soon she was sobbing, with her head on Jesse’s shoulder, and he 
felt her dress and her hands. ‘ Why, you’re reg’lar wet through,” 
he cried, ‘‘and as cold as a stone.” ‘There was no grate below,” he 
said ; “ but there was a nice fire laid ready for the morning up-stairs, 
and the breakfast things put out. She must come up and let him 
light the fire and make her a cup of tea.” For a moment she hesi- 
tated. ‘Do come,” he urged. ‘‘Can’t you trust me to behave right 
by you?” And Annie went. Alas, she had set the lantern down by 
the door, and they both forgot it. The quick-burning fire warmed 
her. Jesse longed to chafe her cold hands, but he would not seem 
to take any advantage of her presence. At last she laid her head 
down on the table, and before she knew it she was asleep. She was 
awakened by the sound of voices from down-stairs. She heard her 
aunt's angry tones—her coarse epithets. After a while Jesse came 
back. ‘‘ Tell me—tell me!” she gasped. He hesitated. ‘ Tell me!” 
“Well, she said as you wasn’t to go back to the farm nohow. But 
never you mind. Your uncle’ll be back to-morrow and he'll think 
different.” Annie shook her head. ‘ No, he won't,” she said—‘ why 
should he?” 

Annie was right. When her uncle came home next day and she went 
to him, it was only to be turned from his doors. ‘ There’s your way,” 
he cried. ‘March now—you’ve brought nothing into this house but 
shame, and you shall take nothing out of it but shame.” Jesse had 
been trying in vain to speak. At last he said: ‘ Mr. Pontin, sir, 
Tm ready and willing to marry Annie to-morrow if that would cause 
you to think different of her.” The farmer turned on him witha 
short and bitter laugh. “It ‘ud be amighty fine thing for me to 
get a work’us boy for my nevvy, wouldn’t it? You may do as you 
please, Williams ; it won’t make no difference tome.” Then, pushing 
them both over the threshold—‘ So, you understand, Annie Pontin, 
from this day forrard you are no kin of mine.” He banged the 
heavy oak door to, and it gave Annie a tremendous blow on the fore- 
head. Then the door was shut. She and Jesse were outside, and a 
wild thunder-storm was coming on. Annie would have gone to the 
workhouse, her sole legitimate shelter ; but Jesse drew her toward 
the manor ; and the storm broke, and they fled to the nearest shelter 
—they two. The shock made Annie very ill. Jesse called in the 
parish doctor, and asked a neighbor, Betsy Todd, to see to her while 
he worked. And when the girl got better she said no more about the 
workhouse, but only waited for Jesse to tell her what arrangement he 
had made about their marriage. 

One evening he said to her, “ hana, darling, I asked Mr. Shep- 
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herd about our being married, and he said, me being only nineteen, 
we can’t be married without father gives his consent, so I thought 
I'd walk into Oxford o’ Sunday and leave a message at the Crown 
against he comes there.” Mr. Shepherd was Jesse’s employer, and 
he had made a mistake as to the law, but Jesse believed bim. At 
last came this answer from the drunken bargee, his father: 

“Jesse Williams sez young Jess and his gurl are 2 fools. If 
they doont like it they may lump it. He doont see wy he shoud 
consent to there gettin married.—Signed—Jesse Williams + His 
Mark.” . 

Annie suffered much more from the postponement of their marri- 
age than Jesse did. With Annie in his home he was content ; but An- 
nie, come from a somewhat higher stratum of life, and brought up 
with different ideas, suffered keenly, but suffered silently. She knew 
that Jesse loved her, and that some day she would be his wife ; but, 
alas, she knew, also, that before that good day her baby would be 
born. She had, all along, one friend in the vicarage washerwoman, 
Mrs. Baker; and, later on, she found another in Miss Mary, the 
vicar’s niece, and a guest at the vicarage. Miss Mary asked a lawyer, 
and found that Jess and Annie might have been married long ago— 
that any boy of sixteen and over could be legally married without 
asking anybody’s consent. 

Now, indeed, the clouds lifted, and one saw a glimpse of blue sky 
for Annie. But do the Fates—from the old Greek days till now— 
ever let their victim escape them? Before Miss Mary left the vicar- 
age she made a vain attempt to make peace for Annie with Uncle and 
Aunt Pontin, on the ground of the approaching marriage ; but Aunt 
Pontin said that ‘Selina always wur a bad un, and black cats mostly 
had black kits ;” and Uncle Pontin said, “‘ Annie was no kin of his ; 
and it was his particular request that nobody should talk about her 
as if she was.” 

When Miss Mary went away from Oxfordshire she left a bundle of 
calico and flannel as a parting gift for Annie, and a sealed packet for 


_ Jesse, with the superscription—“ To buy the ring.” Jesse and Annie 


had been “called” three times in church, and the day before they 
were to be married Jesse went off, by train, to Oxford, to buy the 
ring. Annie was to meet him on his way home in the field-path that 
led from the station. Wheat and barley were ripening in the autumn 
sun. For this once in her life Annie’s sky was blue indeed. She 
was what the Scotch call “fey.” She saw a train coming slowly 
along the line from Oxford. Jesse—her Jesse—must be in that! 
Just then she saw the idiot boy coming through the gate. Jesse had 
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always driven him away from their place, so that Annie seldom saw 
him. He got in front of her now and would not be ignored. “Get 
away, Albert,” she cried, ‘‘ or Jesse will be after you.” ‘ Not here— 
Jesse,” he said, ina thick voice. Just then a heavy express came dash- 
ing along the line from London, and tore through the station and 
then stopped very suddenly. Presently Annie heard the noise of a 
cart rattling toward her, fast—wildly. She sauntered to the gate, 
and when the driver saw her he pulled up suddenly. She knew him. 
It was Abel—her uncle’s man. 

“Get up, quick! quick!” he cried. “Scramble in.” ‘What is 
it?” Annie asked ; but he did not tell her. She begged him, until 
at last he said, “‘If you must know, you must. Jesse Williams has 
been run over by the train from London.” 

And so she found Jesse dying. ‘“ Jesse!” she said, in a loud whis- 
per ; but he did not know she was there. Then—‘ Jesse!” she 
shrieked, in a wild, harsh scream that did not seem to belong to her. 
There was a faint look of recognition in his eyes, and then she put 
her head down on the pillows and whispered, ‘‘Look, darling, look 
—Annie’s come!” And at last he said, in a low, faint voice, ‘ Ain’t 
it hard, Annie—oh, ain’t it hard?” And then he made her feel in 
his waistcoat pocket for the ring, and put it on. ‘No one can say 
now as I didn’t mean to make an honest woman of you,” he said ; and 
then he cried, in sore torment, ‘ Annie, Annie, darling, what will you 
do when Iam gone? . . . You mustn’t let my child go to the 
work’us, whatever you do. Starve it sooner than send it to the 
work’us.” 

That night, after dead Jesse had been brought home, and Annie had 
prayed the last of the kind neighbors to leave her alone, she got 
out of her bed and went and stood by Jesse. She was not un- 
dressed, and she stood and looked at him, and wondered what she 
must do. The night was full of his words, ‘You mustn’t let my 
child go to the work’us—you mustn’t.” 

What should she do? She had not money enough in the house 
to last through her sickness. She would not be able to help their 
carrying her to the Workhouse Infirmary. And when she came out 
again, what could she do? All her shame crushed back upon her— 
that weight of shame that would have been lifted to-morrow if Jess 
had lived. Then she heard his words again, ‘‘ You mustn’t let my 
child go to the work’us. I'd rather a thousand times we were all dead 
together.” Suddenly a thought came to her, and she rose to meet it, 
fairly trembling with exultation. Let the world wake to-morrow ! 
She would have escaped then. She stopped on her way out and spoke 
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to herdead. ‘It’s allrigh’, Jess—we need none of us go to the Union. 
We'll all lie snug in the churchyard.” 

Then she went out into the chill, drear twilight of dawn. She 
hurried on to the railway. Somehow she had expected that a train 
would be coming to meet her ; but there was none in sight. She waited, 
and waited. At last the far-off whistle of the coming train sent a 
shock through her. She got up. Her knees gave way. Her flesh 
revolted ; but her will was strong. 

“ Kneel down,” said the unyielding will. ‘No, no, I cannot die.” 
“You must—you must—you shall,” persisted the implacable will ; and 
she knelt upon the track. The driver saw her, and put on the 
brake, but it was too late. She scemed to be falling through infinite 
space. 

After a while she opened her eyes. A man was bending over her. 
The train had hit her, and she had rolled down the bank almost un- 
harmed. It was some servant of the railway who was telling her it 
was his “ dooty ” to take her to the nearest police-station. He let her 
go home instead, having made her promise never to come there again. 
And then he gave her food and drink, and she started for the house 
where the dead man lay. There was astrange sweetness, after all, in 
coming back to life. She began to think of hours when Jesse had 
certainly enjoyed living, though he was a workhouse lad. What right 
had she to take this good gift of life away from her unborn child, her 
son, that was to be ? 

That morning her baby girl was born. She had made sure it 
would be a boy. There was some hope in the world for boys—but a 
girl—a girl such as she had been herself! . . . She lay there, day 
after day, in strange silence. There came tidings that roused her 
at last. The money was gone. She must go to the Union. That 
night the district nurse who was taking care of Annie was summoned 
away to another patient, and in the morning—while she was standing 
out-of-doors and arranging with the doctor to send Annie a substi- 
tute—they both saw Albert, the idiot, with something that looked 
like a baby in his arms. He came along through the churchyard, 
and at last, with a yell of glee, laid the long bundle he carried down 
on the top of a flat tombstone. The doctor set off after it ; but the 
idiot caught it up again and ran. Dr. Evans speedily overtook him, 
and came back to the cottage, bringing the bundle. It was Annie’s 
baby. The doctor went to the house then, but there was no Annie 
there, and he came back bewildered. The nurse offered to take the 
baby to the Union, and he yielded ; it was the only course left. 
Then he started to find Annie. After a while he saw Albert mov- 
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ing from under the shadow of the chu chyard wall. The doctor 
followed him, and the idiot went toward the pond. -On its bank was 
Annie. She was lying on her back, with her feet toward the pond ; 
and the idiot was close beside her, gibbering awfully. There were 
no marks of violence on Annie’s body ; but she was dead. She had 
meant, evidently, to bury herself and her baby together in the pond, 
but death had arrested her, and the idiot had snatched tlie baby 
from her dead body. And now, before Dr. Evans could stop him, he 
snatched the gold ring from her frozen finger and threw it, suddenly, 
far into the pond. _ 

This tale may well be calleda “tragedy.” Its gloom is unrelieved ; 

yet, though it should break your heart, read it. It is an uncom- 
mon book, and there is no escape from its poignant spell. The 
hardness of the uncultivated, unimaginative, stolid peasant has never 
been more keenly portrayed ; and Annie, with her heart compact of 
truth and love, yet misfortune’s sport from first to last, is an indi- 
viduality it would be impossible to ignore. 
. Thave left myself scant space in which to refer to Mrs. Woods’s 
“ Lyrics and Ballads,” and yet the little volume of a hundred pages 
is one which, once read, could never be forgotten. It is scarcely less 
sad than the “ Village Tragedy.” Indeed, there seems in the mind 
of Mrs. Woods a singular affinity with the minor chords of life ; but 
in her poems as well as in her prose there is unmistakable power— 
not only the true “ grand manner,” but striking originality and gran- 
deur of thought. Perhaps the most impressive poem in the book 
is the one entitled “ Again I saw Another Angel.” It is a vision of 
an angel who leaps “into heaven’s deserted ways,” and cries to the 
dead to come forth. 


‘*The nations’ pale expectancy 
Sobbed far beneath him like the sea’’— 


but to the dead he called in vain. The ‘‘ undeluded dead” knew, of 
old, what life meant—had tasted its bitter fruit—and they lay still 
in their graves— 


‘* And there was darkness in the sky, 
And, rolling through the realm of death, 
Laughter and some obscure reply 
With tongues that none interpreteth.” 


There are few lyrics in the book brief enough to copy here, but I 
will give you the three stanzas of ‘“ Passing.” 
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‘* With thoughts too lovely to be true, 
With thousand, thousand dreams I strew 
The path that you mustcome. And you 

Will find but dew. 


‘** T set an image in the grass, 
A shape to smile on you. Alas! 
It is a shadow in a glass, 
And so will pass. 


‘*T break my heart here, love, to dower 
With all its inmost sweet your bower. 
What scent will greet you in an hour ? 

The gorse in flower.” 


But no brief lyric can convey to you any hint of the splendid gifts of 
Margaret L. Woods. Some of the most spirited modern ballads 
that I know are in this little volume of a hundred pages; some of 
the most exquisite sonnets are here, also ; and on every page you find 
proof of individual and original power. A new presence has come 
into literature, which we cannot afford to neglect; and I cannot 
recall any writer of our time who has challenged our attention with 
a first volume of prose and a first volume of verse, each so noble, so 
strong, and so full of distinction. 

Louise CHanpier Movtron. 


DAWN AND DUSK. 


Apollo’s shafts of radiant flame, 
Shattered against the sea’s blue shield, 
On myriad ripples dance and gleam, 
Gold stars strewn o’er an azure field. 
Upon the shining sands they stand 
In morn of day, and morn of life, 
Together stand, hand clasped in hand, 
A bridegroom fond, a happy wife. 


The moon, a silver scimetar, 
Severs the drifting rack of cloud. 
Far, far beyond the harbor bar 
The surges moan, now low, now loud. 
Alone upon the darksome strand— 
The black waves lapping at her feet— 
A widow stands; vanished the hand. 
Silent the voice that made life sweet. 
Mary J. Sarrorp. 
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THE EXTIRPATION OF THE CRIME-BREEDERS OF THE 
DAY A PUBLIC NECESSITY. 


Ir is estimated, by those best informed upon the subject, that there 
are upward of 16,000,000 children in this country between five and 
seventeen years of age. The last census, completed in the summer 
of 1880, shows that at that time there were 12,804,799 children be- 
tween five and seventeen years of age, of whom 9,951,608 were in 
the public schools. The population of the United States at that time 
was, in round numbers, 50,000,000. It is estimated by the Census 
Bureau, in Washington, that the present census, about to be made, 
will disclose, in round numbers, an increase of 15,000,000, or a 
total of 65,000,000. Add to the 12,804,799 the same ratio of chil- 
dren to the increase in the population, and we have more than 
16,000,000. To these add those minors between seventeen and twenty- 
one years of age, and we shall have more than 20,000,000 of young 
men and maidens. This is an array of which any nation may be 
proud. With the possession of these riches, however, comes attend- 
ant responsibilities. Each one of these millions is subject to the 
temptations and defilements of the crime-breeders of the day. These 
millions of youth are moving forward with a slow and positive tread 
into the future life of this nation, and will soon displace the men and 
women of power and influence of to-day ; supplanting them with new 
ideas, new forces, new influences; and public interests must fall, 
more or less, under their control. No knight of old ever fought for 
a holier case ; no bard ere sung of a higher chivalry ; nor has histo- 
rian recorded facts concerning a more exalted human reform than is 
involved in the defence of the moral purity of these millions of youth 
of our day. The future of this nationis, even now, calling back from 
positions of highest trust and responsibility to the present day for 
those to come forward who shall be true and tried, to uphold the 
free institutions of the United States. Whether we realize it or not, 
from the ranks of the boys and girls of to-day must inevitably 
be drawn and furnished the men and women for to-morrow. Aye, 
more! from the rank and file of the rising generation must come the 
mothers and fathers of a still more distant future. It is, then, a matter 
of paramount interest to every patriot and lover of his country as to— 

First. What kind of men and women shall exert control over the 
free institutions of this country. 

Second. What kind of fathers and mothers shall perpetuate this 
nation’s life and control its future destinies. y 
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‘Shall we have pure men and women? Then we must preserve the 


moral purity of our youth. Their bodies must be developed, their 


minds cultivated, their systems preserved in health and purity, and 
kept free from the enervations of lust, the poison of strong drink, and 
not crazed by the gambling mania of the day. 

There are three laws, or principles, that come in just at this point, 
which should be especially emphasized : 

First, the two “ Be not deceiveds” of the word of God. 

“ Be not deceived ; evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

* Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that shall he also reap.” 

Second, the laws of nature. 

Third, the laws of reproduction. 

The most arrogant of agnostics will hardly dispute the warnings 
and truths quoted above. They have but to cast about them to find 
ample proofs of their truth and vast importance. 

Again, our health authorities do not attempt to cure disease and 
stay contagion by scattering infected articles of clothing. They do 
not hope to stay the ravages of small-pox, yellow fever, or Asiatic 
cholera by a public parading of persons afilicted with these ravages, 
or by permitting the eructations of these maladies to empty into the 
food-supply or water-sources of a community. Physicians do not 
cure scarlet fever or diphtheria by opening into their patients’ sleep- 
ing apartments sewer-pipes to poison the atmosphere which they 
breathe. Surgeons do not heal wounds and putrefying sores by put- 
ting something on them that increases the inflammation and pro- 
motes a destruction of nerve and tissue. We do not develop healthy 
bodies by the use of putrid food ; or secure clear eyesight by throw- 
ing dust into our eyes. We do not attempt to reverse nature’s laws 
in order to bring to perfection the rose ; or sow weed-seeds in order 
to secure succulent vegetables from the garden ; or plant potatoes in 
order to harvest corn ; or sow tares in order to gather wheat. 

If we do none of the foregoing absurdities, why should we expect 
to develop the grandest results,as a nation, by ignoring the divine 
authority ; or attempt to secure the highest development of morals, 
health, or physical culture for the boys and girls of the land by 
ignoring the evil environments that surround them. Vice breeds 
crime. Crime is but the harvest of the devil’s seed-sowing. The 
natural condition of the imagination of man’s heart is declared by 
God’s word to be evil. The tempter sowed the first seeds of corrup- 
tion, to curse our race, in the garden of Eden. Before the flood it is 
recorded that it repented the Lord that he had made man, as the 
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imaginations of man’s heart were evil from the beginning.” Again, 
after the flood, it is said, “for the imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth.” So throughout the history of the *world, wherever’ 
attention has been given to the origin of evil, it has been found that 
out of the heart of man proceeds the things which defile a man. 
Again, many a noble child brings into the world with him inher- 
ited constitutional weaknesses, appetites for strong drink, tendencies 
to licentiousness, malformation of physical structure, weak nerves, 
brain troubles, erysipelas, or, more terrible still, the leprosy of name- ; 
less diseases, all of which weaknesses are taken advantage of by the 
tempter to hinder the fullest development of the faculties, retard 
the highest culture of the mind, and destroy moral perceptibilities 
and spiritual life. : 
Having considered the importance to the nation of the millions of 
youth, their natural condition, and inherited weaknesses transmitted 
to them by their parents, let us consider some of the moral “ cancer- 
planters,” vice-producers, and crime-breeders of the day; and also 
the opportunities and facilities for reaching these millions with the 
seeds of vice and crime. To corrupt the boys and girls of to-day is aa 
to discount their individual happiness, future welfare, and prosperity. 
To defile them, is to send an unreliable and dangerous element into 


the future of the nation; to honeycomb security to society, and ‘ 
dead-rot the nation’s future hopes for grandest achievements. There 
are three Juggernaut cars of destruction driving through the commu- ; 


nity, with glittering blades attached to every wheel, to crush and i 
destroy the youth of this land. These are evil-reading, gambling, 
and the liquor traffic. 
The indifference of patriots and good men and women to the prev- 
alence of vice and crime proves anew the poet’s words true that, 
‘* Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” : 
Intemperance is the harvest of the devil's seed-sowing, politely — i 
called “dealing in wines, liquors, beer, etc.” It is true that many 
men have become rich thereby ; that the liquor traffic has added in 
one way, at least, to the revenues of this nation, by paying a tax like 
other commodities ; and it is equally true that some communities 
have gone into partnership with the business of making criminals, 
debasing citizenship, wrecking homes, beggaring innocent women 
and helpless children, by fixing a license upon this accursed traffic, 
Is it not an absurdity to appoint a police force to preserve law and 
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order, and at the same time appoint (by licensing the same) upon 
every policeman’s beat a score or more of crime-producing and dis- 
order-provoking manufactories to turn out thieves and vagabonds to 
prey upon the community ? 

In the beautiful home of the late John B. Gough, whose life-work 
was to break down this awful traffic in the bodies and souls of his 
fellow-men, hangs a marvellous “‘first-proof.” steel engraving, from a 
painting by George Cruikshank, in 1862, which, more powerfully than 
any words can depict, describes something of the effect upon the 
community of this awful curse. With smarting sarcasm he turns the 
search-light of truth upon all grades and classes of patrons of the 
rum traffic, picturing the first step in the family circle. He then, 
from “ family circle ” to “‘evening gathering of friends,” ‘‘ weddings,” 
* bridal parties,” ‘‘ wakes over the dead,” “ picnics,” ‘“ masquerades,” 
“excursions,” “ ministers’ meetings,” “state dinners,” “legislative 
bodies,” “ hotels,” “ taverns,” “restaurants,” “army bivouacs,” through 
all social and state events where king Bacchus is worshipped, with 
marvellous skill and power, trails this monster. 

In the centre of this wonderful picture, containing representations 
of several hundred human faces, engaged in these various bacchana- 
lian revelries, is an altar upon which is inscribed, 


SACRIFICED 
Ar THE Sarre or Baccuus 
Farser, Moruer, Sisters, 
Broruers, Wire, CHILpReEN, 
Prorerty, F'rrenps, 
Bopy anp Mrxp.” 


Underneath this, as a cutting sarcasm to clergymen who advocate 
and indulge in the use of strong drink, is a supper scene at which a 


clergyman, in the garb of a Church of England minister, is drinking 
a toast to the “ Health of the Young Christian.” 


Another equally telling cartoon represents the social glass at 
“New-Year.” Again, the drowning of sorrow while “ Waking the 
Dead,” where the mourners are filling themselves with strong drink. 
Then there is represented the wedding party, where the “Health 
to the Bride” is being drunk, as she stands in bridal array at the 
threshold of a new life. Initiated by these family and social events, 
the youth are prepared byan appetite for strong drink to frequent the 
public bars and to patronize dives and low resorts ; and then, from the 
highest grade of gilded hell and massive brewery, down to the tavern, 
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brothel, and lowest dive, are representations showing how this bac- 
chanalian fiend is actually cursing the community. From social en- 
joyment we find the victim of intemperance speedily passing down to 
the lowest depths of drunken brawls and outcast destitution. After 
showing in a manner more startling than I can: portray from memory 
from that picture, the cause, he, with still greater force, presents the 
effect, of tippling. Beggary and want are seen upon the wan and 
haggard faces of ragged and destitute women and children, huddled 
together in wretched homes, or thronging public throughfares and 
sinks of poverty and vice. 

Criminals of all classes appear as monuments of the fruitful prod- 
ucts of this unchained monster, Drink. 

Breweries, saloons, cafés, pleasure resorts, carnivals, are all turning 
out recruits to this army of criminals. Street-fights, mob violence, 
arson, robbery, suicide, and murders are followed by ceaseless pa- 
rades of armed officers of the law quelling these orgies, drunken 
fights, and brawls, and crowding the courts of justice with criminals 
arrested, 

Overtowering all these seenes of violence are massive walla of re. 
formatory, penal, and eleemoaynary institutions, There is a ‘house 
of correction,” “home for ragged boys and girls,” workhouse,” 
prison,” gaol,” hospital,” “lunatic asylum,” Magdalene ve- 
treat,” and other penal and reformatory institutesin the background, 
The instruments for the punishment of criminals——the pillory and whip- 
ping-post—-are displayed in fulloperation ; while upon ‘the gaol” ap- 
pears a gallows, where victims of the maddening drink curse are about 
to be executed for their crimes. Let lovers of humanity, patriots 
anxious for the future welfare of this nation, say whether or not this 
harvest, as thus pictured, is not true, to-day, inour land? Can we 
check crimes by dethroning reason or by firing the brain of reckless 
men by the wine-cup? Oan we preserve order by scattering the 
seeds of disorder, or put out a conflagration by feeding the flame 
with aleohol ? 

Examine another one of this triplet of crime-breedera—gambling. 

This ia born of the same heartless parent, greed, It possesses all 
the fiendish attributes of intemperance in its power and effect in 
demoralizing the individual, wrecking the home, and beggaring wife 
and children, The gambler may present a cleaner personal exterior, 
but the moral effect is very similar to intemperance and unbridled 
lust. Intemperance hangs out the red danger-signal upon the face of 
its victim in the bleared eye, bloated countenance, and red nose. The 
gambling mania demoralizes the will power, blinds the eyes of judg- 
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ment by delusive hopes, and, like a will-o’-the-wisp, beguiles its victim 
into the sloughs and marshes of dishonesty and abject despair. 

While this article was in progress of preparation there came to 
the office of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, in 
the Zimes Building, New York, an employer, relating a sad story of 
the speedy downfall of a once honored and trusted employee, who 
in his despair and remorse over his folly was upon the verge of 
suicide. He had scarcely gone, before a bright young lawyer called 
and related an almost similar tale of woe and desperation, and, as he 
told me, “ his only relief seemed suicide.” Red-handed murder and 
suicide are constant attendants upon these crime-breeders. Despair- 
ivg of other relief from the depths of misery, the victim of these 
prevailing vices turns to death as a deliverer from this horrible 
bondage. Both of these young victims of the gambling passion were 
married men with small children. 

Another young man, with a wife and three children, embezzled 
2,500 from his employers, and then, in his reckless desperation, 
went down to the wharf to drown himself in the river, 

At Orange, N. J., not a great while ago, a young man took hia 
own life, leaving, as a parting measage, An unconquerable passion 
for gambling has rendered life intolerable,” 

Another young man was sentenced for manslaughter at Newark, 
N. J, for killing another man over the gambling-table, 

Gambling consists not only of games such as favo, roulette, hazard, 
rouge-et-noir, odd-and-even, sweat, dice, and cards, but its meanest 
form is lottery policy, and its most dangerous form to any community 
is lottery, pool, and “ puts and calls,” 

The keeping of a common gambling-house, at common law, is placed’ 
in the same category as keeping a house of prostitution, because 
of its destruction of good order and public morality. 

Lotteries, which are of Italian origin, have been employed and 
tolerated by many governments, for a brief time, for the purpose of 
raising money for revenues for State or charitable purpeses ; and 
yet are now almost universally condemned, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the English Parliament in 1697-98 
chartered a lottery for the purpose of carrying on the war with 
France and supporting the royal family, yet in 1699, or the following 
year, it denounced lotteries aa public nuisances, plunderers of the 
people, and provided that managers thereof should be prosecuted as 
common rogues. 

A body of clergymen in Boston the same year denounced them as 
“cheats,” and the managers as “ pillagers of the people.” 
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Twenty-seven States in the Union have constitutional provisions 
forbidding lotteries ; while almost every other State, but one or two, 
have laws against them also, Congress has closed the mails to letters 
and circulars concerning the same, 

That huge octopus, the Louisiana Lottery, that has been suspended 
over this land for nearly a quarter of a century, whose charter ex- 
pives in 1893, has defied all laws and decency all these years ; while 
it has sent its merciless tentacles down into the very heart of in- 
dustry, commerce, honesty, and mercantile life. It was conceived in 
iniquity and brought forth in corruption ; nursed upon bribery ; fed 
upon what it could filch from others, and fattened upon ruined homes 
and beggared and starving women and children, To-day it is charged 
that it has proposed to bribe the State of Louisiana, by offering to pay 
its entire State debt of over $12,000,000, besides erecting a public 
library building for the city of New Orleans, to cost $100,000 more, if 
the State will only extend its charter for a period of fifty years after 
its present charter expires. To show the greedy, grasping character 
of this heartless corporation, we have but to call attention to a few 
facts. It claims to sell 100,000 tickets each month. Each year there 
are ten ordinary drawings where tickets originally sold for $2 each, 
and two extraordinary drawings where tickets sold for $10 each. Not 
content with thus plundering the community out of $3,000,000 per 
year, they have increased the price of the tickets to $20 and $40 each, 
for ordinary and extraordinary drawings, and thus seek to secure 
$28,000,000 per year instead of $3,000,000. Has not this source of 
dishonesty and heartless avarice existed long enough as a curse to 
this country? At least should it not be buried in oblivion and oblo- 
quy as soon as its last legal breath expires? 

Pool gambling has been declared to be a lottery ‘by the courts in 
England as well as in this country ; and yet, notwithstanding the 
wholesome principles of common law against common gambling- 
houses (that is, places open to the public), and the rigid provision of 
the Constitution of the State of New York against lotteries, this 
demoralizing agent has been legalized, and, as a result, young men 
are constantly tempted to their ruin by the knowledge and with the 
consent of the Governor and law-makers of this State. 

Wherever in this or any other country gambling is tolerated, there 
embezzlements, defalcations, breaches of trust, robberies, thefts, sui- 
cides, and murders are engendered and follow in its wake. History 
has but repeated itself in the past few years in the States of New 
York and New Jersey in this respect. Industrious habits have been 
and are being destroyed, common honesty uprooted, the checks and 
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balances of good order and universal prosperity undermined. Star- 
vation overtakes the victim’s home and family, while the victim him- 
self is plunged into a gulf of woe and despair so close to the border- 
land of death that he has but to yield to the promptings of his own 
disordered brain to apply to suicide for relief. With newspapers 
daily teeming with accounts of the harvests of these gambling schemes, 
thefts, robberies, embezzlementa, defaleations, suicides, and murders, 
we yet, as a community, are indifferent to the fearful consequences 
of this pestilence of dishonesty, Wherever gambling exists, bribery 
and corruption are employed to perpetuate it and defend its promot- 
ers from the penalties of the law. Go to Saratoga, Long Branch, 
Newport, or any summer resort where public gambling is tolerated, 
and note the arrogance, the utter disregard for law, the open public 
contempt for courts, prosecuting attorneys, police, sheriffs, peace-offi- 
cers, and constables. Any attempt to enforce the law against these 
arrogant swindlers and thieves is met by threats of violence and 
bloodshed. It was but a few summers ago that I was detailed to en- 
force the law at Saratoga Springs against the professional gamblers 
and their touts located at that place. The very first men I arrested 
were sworn policemen and a constable or deputy sheriff, themselves 
violating the law of the State instead of enforcing it. More than 
once the warning was brought to me that “if you do not leave Sara- 
toga your blood will be spilt upon the streets and your body sent 
home in a box.” Notwithstanding these threats twenty-four gam- 
blers were arrested and held for the action of the Grand Jury. Al- 
though the most positive and uncontradicted evidence was submitted 
to the Grand Jury, in the county court for that county, not a gambler 
was indicted by them. Citizens there, especially tradesmen, hotel- 
keepers, and boarding-house keepers, scarcely dare call their souls 
their own for fear of offending the gambling fraternity. Persons 
even who would not gamble themselves have not strength of charac- 
ter sufficient to let go of the gamblers’ pap. Young men have been 
shot down upon the public street by gamblers, in cold blood, and the 
murderers have escaped punishment for their crimes. The sons of 
wealthy men have deliberately taken their own lives, in their crazed 
condition about their losses at the gaming-table, and yet it is only 
considered as a matter of fact or as likely to occur. 

We now come to the last and most insidious and secret of vice- 
producers and crime-breeders, evil reading. 

This topic may be divided into a variety of subjects, all dovetailing 
into one another, and all exerting a degrading or demoralizing influ- 
ence upon the thoughts and conduct of the young. The daily papers, 
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with their sickening details of loathsome crimes, are the source of 
supply of foul matter for the grosser illustrated weekly papers. The 
one comes sneaking into our homes under the false pretence of 
“news,” while each week, from the reekings of the daily papers, are 
distilled those atrocities which the weekly illustrated papers flaunt 
before the eyes of our children from the news-stands and shop-win- 
dows. These sensational details of crimes pique the curiosity and 
whet the appetite for base things, while they shock the highest sensi- 
bilities and destroy a taste for better things. The large space given 
by many papers to these criminal details, the persistent assault upon 
religious and Sabbath ordinances, the tendency to scoff at the efforts 
of moral reform, the disposition to enlarge upon the utterances of 
sceptics and infidel lecturers, as compared to the very slight notice 
and small space devoted to the utterances of eloquent ministers of the 
Gospel, all mark the advancement of a decline, or lower respect for 
sacred things, and a demand for that which is frivolous, sceptical, and 
sensational. 

It is but natural, after the boy or girl has had curiosity and fancy 
awakened by the sensational details of crime in the daily press, that they 
should eagerly grasp the blood-and-thunder story papers and trashy 
dime novels of the day. Many of these illustrated and criminal 
papers and novels tread the border-line of indecency and filth. It is 
often but a step into the precincts of obscenity and licentiousness. 
This last is the very valley of horrors and the shadow of ruin to 
many a bright spirit. 

It is often said, ‘‘An idle mind is the devil's workshop.” What, 
then, is the effect of filling this workshop with machinery and tools 
of moral pollution and spiritual death. In every youthful heart is 
a chamber of imagery. Into this chamber memory may, through 
eye and ear, photograph pictures from these tainted pages—unay, 
more, may make of each scene brought into contact with the recep- 
tive nature of tender, undisciplined youth, a negative from which may 
be reproduced the accursed story or picture, as often as the spirit of 
evil desires to call it up. Indelibly a lust-picture brands its victim’s 
mind. Like red-hot branding-irons it burns its impress so merci- 
lessly deep that, if the wound heals, the deep scar of defilement re- 
mains upon the imagination. Obscene literature has existed as an or- 
ganized business, systematically carried on, for more than half a cen- 
tury in this country. In 1872, when the work of suppression, as now 
represented by the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, first 
began, there were no less than 169 different obscene books printed mm 
this country and openly advertised for sale. Altogether 211 different 
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obscene books have been discovered by this Society, as having been 
published in the United States; and the plates from which these 
books were printed have been destroyed. There were a vast variety of 
pictures of equally gross character. Some idea of the magnitude of 
this nefarious traffic may be formed from the matter seized. There 
have been forly-five tons weight of obscene matter seized, and also 
about eleven tons of gambling, lottery, and fraudulent paraphernalia 
and schemes. What of the books and pictures? They breed lust. 
They engender soul-debasing thoughts and deeds. They forge gall- 
ing chains of evil habits. They pervert the imagination, corrupt 
thought, defile the mind, sear the conscience, deaden will-power, 
destroy self-respect, undermine morality, supplant spiritual aspira- 
tions, harden the heart, and damn the soul. They lead down to 
physical deformity and spiritual death. They engender habits that 
enervate the system, rob the eye of its lustre, the cheek of its flush, 
the voice of its ring, and steal away the elastic step. They enslave 
the individual with a bondage of living death. The home is often 
wrecked, fraternal love burned up, society scandalized, and each gen- 
eration born into the world more and more cursed by the evils and 
weaknesses transmitted from parent to child. Lunatic asylums, epi- 
leptic hospitals, retreats for incurables, and early graves are filled with 
victims of this inexorable monster, lust. We often hear the remark 
by prominent and good men, “Oh! intemperance is the greatest evil 
of the day—the source of all other crimes.” This is not altogether 
true. Licentiousness is the most insidious, widespread, and deadly 
foe that this nation has to contend against. 

Take the drunkards, and ninety-five per cent of them are licen- 
tious. The same percentage may be found among professional crimi- 
nals. To these add the large number of victims of lust revealed 
in our courts, in the abandonment cases and in divorce proceed- 
ings ; the whited sepulchres, as revealed in surrogates’ courts, where 
men prominent in society have two or more wives, and have sup- 
ported separate homes, with children by wife and concubine. Then, 
add the habitués of brothels, dives, low play-houses, and museums 
who wallow in filth for a livelihood. To these add the so-called 
respectable (?) men and young men who support these infamous re- 
sorts ; and then, to all these must we add the thousands that are lead- 
ing impure lives, yielding to secret vices, even a large percentage of 
our boys and girls. Consider all these, and those whose unhallowed 
living is constantly being exposed by the press, and then say whether 
or not lust does notnumber more victims than the drink traffic. Rum 
brands its yictims so that they can easily be discerned. Not so with 
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the canker-worm lust, that eats out moral purity within. Licentious- 
ness and intemperance combined are a scourge worse than the 
plagues of Egypt. . 

- Is not the indictment in the title of this article well laid? Sup- 
ported by these facts, should it not be sustained, and disinfectants 


applied to these leprous contagions of the nineteenth century ? 
AntHony ComsrTock. 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 


‘* Journeys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know.”—TWELFTH NIGHT. 


I BecaME acquainted with Ernest Van Zandt in the summer of ’83, 


on board the barque Sarah, from Boston to Fayal. We were both 


New Yorkers ; he a wealthy idler, I a journalist. . 

For three years I had been away from the metropolis, assisting to 
mould public opinion on a prosperous Vermont weekly. Three years 
of proof-reading, of wading through interminable masses of corre- 
spondence, of poring over piles of exchanges, had weakened my eyes, 
not naturally strong, to such an extent that I was compelled to give 
up work for a few months, 

Van Zandt was a big, handsome fellow of thirty years of age. His 
face was bronzed by travel, and a heavy brown beard covered the mas- 
sive square chin. He rarely smiled and never laughed, and seemed 


to be as devoid of emotion as the Sarah’s bowsprit. Something in- 
scrutable lurked in the pure hazel eyes, and hovered about the class- 
ically formed mouth, and his indifference at times perplexed and an- 
noyed me. 


Yet, with all his impenetrability and reserve, Van Zandt was a de- 
lightful companion and an entertaining conversationalist, although on 


one subject—himself—he was invariably silent. Long after our fel- 
low-passengers had retired to rest, we would sit at the stern enjoying 
our cigars, while the Sarah swept over the silver sea toward the thrice- 


blessed Jlhas dos somes as the native peasant would extravagantly 
phrase it, 


Heaven’s ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love ‘has spread 


To curtain her sleeping world’ ”— 


I repeated one glorious night. “Van Zandt, I don’t believe you 
have a bit of sentiment in your make-up—or any feeling, for that 
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matter. You are the most exasperatingly indifferent biped that I 


ever met.” 

“Sometimes those who can feel the most deeply are least apt to 
betray it,” was the quiet response. 

“Then you do ‘ feel deeply ’ at times ? ” 

“No; I have given up the practice.” 

A long pause. 

“This is a perfect night,” said Van Zandt, tossing the end of his 
cigar over the rail and yawning sleepily. ‘‘ We ought to be ashore in 
forty-eight hours.” 

“Jilted!” I mentally concluded. ‘To have loved and lost may be 
better than never to have loved at all, but it isn’t half so wearing.” 


Restful and quiet were the days we spent at Fayal. The simple, 
sunny-faced peasant, his primitive mode of living, his loyalty to his 
religion and his family, and his utter indifference as to what another 
day, or another hour even, might bring forth—interested me deeply. 
This, with Van Zandt’s inherent laziness or indifference, made infre- 
quent our visits to the usual “show places” on the island, which 
excursions offer themselves as a compensation for the utter dearth 
of social amusement at the capital. But occasionally I succeeded in 
getting Van Zandt started, and we visited Castello Branco, the Miranti 
Ravine, and Monte da Quia, and clambered to the summit of Pico, 
reserving the jaunt to the Caldeira, the chief natural attraction of 
Fayal, for a morning when the lofty, cloud-caressed peak across the 
bay would stand out clear-cut against the sky—an evidence that a 
proper season for a trip to “‘ the cauldron ” was at hand. 

One afternoon Van Zandt took himself off to the German steamer 
Valparaiso, then lying in port, to visit an officer with whom he was 
acquainted. Left to my own devices, I strolled over to the Consul’s 


house, and was there introduced to Miss Edith Atwood, who, with her 
father, had arrived that morning on the mail steamer from Lisbon. 

I judged her to be about four-and-twenty, and voted her a charm- 
ing woman. Her nationality— 

“We are New Yorkers, like yourself,” she said, in reply to my 
inquiry, “and have been ‘doing the continent.’ Papa has some 
business interests here to which he wished to attend, and as we 
chanced to be in Portugal, we came over on the steamer; our stay is 
to be short. 

“What do I think of the Azores? I haven’t had time to decide. 
Papa says the natives are three hundred years behind the times, and 
will never catch up. Are you alone?” 


As 
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“No; I have a friend—Mr. Van Zandt.” 

“Van Zandt!” she repeated, turning from a picture she had been 
examining. 

“Yes—Ernest Van Zandt; perhaps you know him. His home is 
New York, although he has lived there but little for the past few 
years.” 

“T have—met a gentleman by that name,” Miss Atwood said, slow- 
ly “ —it was several years ago.” 

The entrance of the Consul and Mr. Atwood terminated our chat. 
The Consul invited me to make one of their number at dinner, but 
as I had a prior engagement I was forced to decline, “with much 
heartfelt reluctance, be it said.” 

Van Zandt returned to the hotel shortly after supper, complained 
of a headache, and went off to bed. I said nothing to him of my 
visit to the Consul’s. 

I arose at five o’clock the next morning, and looked out of the win- 
dow. The sky was cloudless, and not a trace of vapor lingered about 
old Pico’s majestic pile. 

“The Caldeira!” I cried, as I dragged Van Zandt out of bed. 
“ Lay aside your laziness for a while, old man ; it is a perfect day, and 
we must make an early start.”’ 

We were under way by six o’clock, astride a pair of donkeys, while 
our guide, carrying the lunch, trudged along on foot. Antonio was 
our pilot's Christian name ; the surname was too much for my limited 
knowledge of Portuguese. But he knew his business, and kept the 
donkeys moving at a lively pace over the nine miles of rough and 
gradually ascending road. 

At Flamingos, an ancient, sleepy town, we drank a bottle of exqui- 
site wine at a little “general store,” and then hurried out into the 
country ; the silence, the inaction of the place, the chloroform in the 
air, were oppressive. 

During the remainder of the journey we put our trust in Provi- 
dence and our donkeys. From Flamingos the road led into the 
heart of the mountains, and was perilous in the extreme. Over 
masses of rock, along the edges of precipices, between Scylla and 
Charybdis, we toiled ; and when at last we reached the brink of the 
Caldeira, and rolled to the ground with a sigh of relief, we voted the 
Azorean donkey a marvel. 

For five miles the edge of the crater stretches around in almost a 
complete circle, while the herbage-covered sides slope down almost 
perpendicularly over fifteen hundred feet. Down the rocky, treach- 
erous path we scrambled, guided by the faithful Antonio. Before we 
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reached the bottom I had lost all control of my legs, and had to keep 
a firm hold on the bushes to avoid landing on the floor of the crater 
upon my head. | 

About the centre of “the cauldron” is a lake of unknown depth, 
and close by is the outlet of the subterranean fires—a conical volcanic 
pile. The scenery was grand, but we saw all there was to be seen in 
a short while, and applied ourselves to the task of getting out of the 
hole into which our disposition for sight-seeing had led us. 

It is much easier to get into the Caldeira than out, as we discovered 
before we had climbed a hundred feet. After two hours’ toiling we 
were still a considerable distance from the top, and were well-nigh 
exhausted. 

* We cannot afford to tarry here long,” said Van Zandt, rising from 
a boulder on which he had seated himself for a breathing spell, and 
continuing the ascent. “I promised the Consul to take a hand at 
cribbage with him this evening, and it is now long after noon.” 

“Tf you feel this evening any as I expect “to,” I panted, “the 
Consul will have to find another antagonist. By the way, Van, you 
should have been at the Consul’s yesterday. I was introduced to a 
‘ fair New Yorker—came over with her father on the mail steamer. 
Lovely girl—I’m desperately in love with her already. Wait till we 
get up over these cursed rocks and I'll give you the particulars.” 

We were traversing one of the most dangerous sections of the 
ascent. To the right the rocks sloped down almost perpendicularly 
more than thirty feet, and the path was so narrow and crumbling 
that our passage was painful and perilous. 

“What disposition do you intend to make of your half-dozen Fay- 
alense sweethearts?” asked Van Zandt. 

“T don’t know; I shall have to effect some sort of compromise. 
I forgot to add that the young lady says she has met you—in New 
York, several years ago.” 

“Indeed! And her name?” 

“ Atwood — Edith, I believe. Careful there, old man! Good 
God!” I made a frantic clutch forward, but too late. Van Zandt had 
turned half round, lost his footing, and gone over the rocks. 

We found him insensible at the foot of the little cliff, blood stream- 
ing from half-a-dozen cruel cuts about the head. How Antonio and 
I reached the top of the crater with our burden, I could never clearly 
remember ; I was nearly distracted with grief. 

It was a weary journey back to Horta. The Consul wrung my 
hand in silent sympathy, and tendered the hospitality of his house, 
an offer I gratefully accepted. The Valparaiso’s surgeon was called 
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in; he looked grave, and pronounced Van Zandt’s injuries compound 
fracture of the skull and a broken arm. 

All night long I watched by the bedside of my friend. Morning 
brought no encouragement ; instead, fever and delirium had set in, 
and my heart grew heavier and my hope less strong. The doctor 
fairly drove me out of the sick-room. “I don’t want two patients 
on my hands,” he said, in his gruff way. I was completely worn out, 
and slept like a log. 

It was long into the afternoon when I awoke in my room in the 
hotel. The terrible strain of the day before had told on my system, 
not naturally rugged, and I was scarcely able to move. Every bone 
in my body ached, and my head throbbed with pain. I struggled 
out of bed and attempted to pull on my clothes, but I was so weak 
and dizzy that I collapsed, and fell in a heap on the floor. Just 
about that time Dr. Shirley came in. 

*You get back into bed, and stay there,” he commanded, after 
counting my pulse arfd looking me over critically. 

‘But, doctor, I must get over and look after Van Zandt,” I ex- 
postulated. 

“Your friend is getting along finely, and doesn’t need your assist- 
ance,” he replied. ‘One of the prettiest young ladies in the United 
States has installed herself as his nurse, and if he doesn’t recover it 
will not be for lack of attention on her part.” 

don’t mean——” 

“Yes, I do—an old friend, I believe. Now, you tumble back into 
bed, and I'll have the landlady send you up some supper.” 

I arose the next morning much refreshed, although still sore and 
lame ; in the afternoon I went over to the Consul’s. As I ascended 
the porch I met Mr. Atwood coming out of the house. 

“ How is the patient?” I asked, as we shook hands. 

‘Doing nicely,” he answered ; “due in a measure, the doctor says, 
to the excellent nursing.” 

I went upstairs to the sick-room, opened the door noiselessly, and 
looked in. Patient and nurse seemed absorbed in their own affairs, 
and did not notice my presence. The golden head was very close to 
the brown one on the pillow, and two white arms were around the 
invalid’s neck. 

I closed the door softly, lighted a cigar, and went out into the 
garden. In the language of “Mr. Hobbs,” I was “jiggered.” 

Bert L. Tayor. 
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FATHER CHINIQUY AND JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


Oh, Slander ! what ‘name shalt thou be known ? 
A viper venoming the naked heel, 
A wolf that howls on fortunes overthrown, 
A thief that deSgcrates the grave to steal ? 
CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 


In a recent work, entitled “ Fifty Years in the Church of Rome,” 
by the Rev. Charles Chiniquy, an ex-priest, I find that he makes some 
slanderous charges against the late Jefferson Davis that are not true. 
He tells us in his book (page 724) that “Dr. Mudd, at whose place 
Booth stopped to have his broken leg dressed, was a Catholic, and so 
was Garrett, in whose barn Booth was caught and killed. Why so ? 
Because, as Jeff Davis was the only man to pay one million dollars 


_to those who would kill Abraham Lincoln, the Jesuits were the only 


men to select the murderers, and prepare everything to protect them 
after their diabolical deed; and such murderers could not be found 
except among their blind and fanatical slaves.” If this be the truth 
in history, why did not the Federal Government, that offered $100,- 
000 reward for the capture of Jefferson Davis, for complicity in the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln, who was afterward caught and 
imprisoned in Fortress Monroe for two years, try him for his alleged 
diabolical acts, in place of releasing him upon the bail-bond of Mr. 
Greeley, Mr. Gerritt Smith, and other influential citizens of the Re- 
publican party? The answer to this must be that Mr. Davis was not 
guilty of the charge. If this charge against the ex-President of the 
Confederate States is false, may we not presume that the crime 
charged against the Jesuits is also untrue? In fact, the character of 
the Federal Government (not that of the ‘‘ Confederate Government ”) 
is liable to criticism in the conductof the war, This is forcibly illus- 
trated by the orders found on the body of Colonel Dahlgren, of the 
Northern Army, who in February, 1864, was killed in his attempted 
raid around Richmond. These orders instructed his men, who were 
disguised in Confederate uniforms, to “burn, pillage, and destroy ” 
the city of Richmond, giving the special injunction that the city must 
be burned, and ‘Jeff Davis and - cabinet killed.” The Rev. Mr. 
Chiniquy also tells us that ‘Mr. Lincoln, that great and good man, 
feared nothing so much as to arm the Protestants against the Catho- 
lics, and the Catholics against the Protestants.” How is it that Mr. 
Lincoln’s “client” should, in after years, depart from the wise pre- 
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cepts of that truly great and good man, and in his old days seek to 
array one denomination of the Christian Church against another ? 
And further, why does the Rev. Chiniquy attempt to lay all of the 
dark episodes of the Civil War between the States at the door of the 
“Pope of Rome”? The truth in history shows nothing of the kind, 
for it appears that the Southern States, because of certain grievances, 
legitimately, under the Constitution of the United States, withdrew 
from the Federal compact ; and the Northern States, by overwhelm- 
ing numbers and resources, after a long and bloody war, overcame 
the South, and the results were that “Slavery” and ‘“ State Sover- 
eignty ” were swept out of existence, and the country was again 
united under a revised Constitution ; and the ‘ Pope of Rome” had 
about as little to do with the ‘ cause or sequences of the War” as 
the man in the moon. Doubtless, in this horrible tragedy of Civil 
War, acts of cruelty were committed by Catholics as well as Protest- 
ants. This “ Renegade Priest” tells us in his book that he (in 1864) 


saw with profound distress that the influence of the Pope of Rome, 


was almost supreme in Washington—that he could not find a single 
statesman who would dare to face that nefarious influence and fight 
it down, except General Baker. This is strange logic for a man who, 
according to his book, claimed to know so much of the private life 
as well as the public acts of President Lincoln and his Cabinet at 
that time. It may be that some of these public men looked on this 
“Reverend Father” as a “ wolf in sheep’s clothing,” and did not 
wish to be interviewed on this particular occasion by this partic- 
ular man. Perhaps it may be as well to inquire who was the “ ex- 
ception ” in Washington to the “nefarious influence” of His Holiness 
the Pope of Rome, This valiant soldier waa no leas a personage than 
General L, OC, Baker, of the ‘detective police,” whom Lewia Sehade, 
attorney-at-law of Washington, published aaa liar in the newspapers 
in Washington in regard to certain reports that he (Baker) put in 
circulation during the famous “ Wirg trial,” and although a brigadier- 
general in the United States Army, Mr, Schade says he never re- 
sented it, 

The star of the Southern Confederacy has long since gone down in 
a sea of blood and disaster, and the head of that ill-fated government 
has recently been consigned to the tomb, where the slanders and re- 
vilings of such fanatics as Chiniquy can no more disturb his slum- 
bers. I feel proud to record the fact that Jefferson Davis bore a 
character that was stainless in purity, and above reproach. His elo- 
quent voice in our defence is silent ; the arm that did battle in the 
cause of liberty is motionless ; but his name will be embalmed in the 
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hearts of his countrymen as long as liberty shall find a seat in the 
Temple of Justice; his heroic deeds will be.the theme of “song 
and story ” long after the name of his fanatical defamers shall be 
buried in oblivion. 


R. R. Srevenson. 


ROBERT BROWNING. : 

As faculties that have been dulled by age or illness are sometimes 
seen to flash up for a little while. in their pristine brightness just be- 
fore they vanish forever, so Mr. Browning’ 8 genius, which was prob- 
ably at its lowest ebb in the “ Parleyings,” rose again in his final 
volume,* which was annoumeed for publication on the day of his 
death. Its prologue sets forth a new comfort for old age ; its epi- 
logue repeats once more his oft-expressed and enthusiastic belief in 
immortality and in the triumph of goodness, — 

Browning's place in our literature, which a dozen years ago was 
doubtful, seems in a fair way to be determined soon, and perhaps 
finally. If the object of art is simply to make your cherries look like 
cherries and your birds like birds, he is one of the poorest artists of 
our time ; if it be legitimate art to overthrow proverbs by evolving 
a dozen luscious mouthfuls from a single cherry, and catching larks 
without waiting for the skies to fall, he is unquestionably the great- 
est. After Shakespeare, after Dryden and Pope, after Byron and 
Shelley, in one sense after Tennyson, he brings his sickle to the har- 
vest of imaginative creation, and makes all but Shakespeare seem like 
gleaners; at times he almost makes the mighty language of our 
fathorland seem too small for the thoughts he ia erowding into ib. 
Ho in inferior to Tennyson in verbal munie and polished phrase, but 
superior to Tennyson aa an ingot of gold is better than.a gilded brooeh, 
He seldom gives one the impression of that mighty rushing wind of 
inspiration which carries Byron so grandly through his fipest pass- 
ages; but if the inside of a human soul, as it is known only to it- 
self and its Maker, is of more consequence than the outside as it is 
seen of men, Browning is superior to Byron. ‘Tennyson may be 
placed at the head of those poets who, if they do not sacrifice matter 
to manner, at least seem to form a metrical mould and stretch or 
clip their thought to make it fit. They hang their orioles in ornate 
cages, suitable for my lady’s chamber. Browning, oftentimes, is 
more like a woodman with his hands full of wild birds newly caught. 


* Asolando: Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning, 1890. 
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Two brief quotations are as suggestive of this difference as if they 
had been uttered purposely to express it. Tennyson writes : 
“ All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing thought, 
Streamed onward, lost their edges, and did creep, 
Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed, and brought 

Into the gulfs,’’ etc. 
Browning, who seems always in a hurry to get his crowding thoughts 
upon paper, speaks of 

** Fancies that broke through language and escaped.” 


The complaint that he is hard to understand is simply analogous to 
the complaint that the finest paintings are costly—but with a differ- 
ence. It is not difficult to appreciate the masterpieces of Géréme or 


Rosa Bonheur ; but if you wish to posses them, you must pay much — 


money. On the other hand, the dollar that buys the verses of a poet- 
aster would procure a volume of Browning; but to enjoy it, you 
must pay a price from the wealth of your own brain. Julius Caesar 
is said to have been able to read four letters at once; but the man 
probably never lived who could read Browning if the smallest part of 
his mind were upon any other subject. For this reason, the public 
has been slow in coming to an appreciation of the great poet who 
passed away last December. He was born in 1812, and while he was 
yet writing almost in obscurity he witnessed the rise and decline in 
popularity of many younger poets—notably Philip James Bailey, 
Alexander Smith, Swinburne, and Buchanan—who had their day be- 
fore his works arrived at a profitable sale. In this respect, for many 
years he compared unfavorably with his own wife. It is not in fic- 
tion alone that the leaden casket is chosen last. 

Those who wish to make the acquaintance of Browning’s works 


would do well to read his shorter poems first. Study of him does 


not consist in asking who was the lost leader, and what was the 
good news that was brought to Aix, but rather in, for a time, com- 
pletely giving up the mind to such clear and noble poems as “ Love 


Among the Ruins” and “Rabbi ben Ezra,” and passing thence by 
degrees to the more difficult and problematical. 

Browning has been freely accused of carelessly, and even purposely, 
making his meaning obscure. It appears to me that the fault lies 
not more in him than in the language he worked with and the 
readers he addressed. As a Chinaman finds it impossible to compre- 
hend a picture drawn in perspective, which seems perfectly clear and 
simple to us, so a reader who plunges into deeper thought and subtler 
reasoning than he has been accustomed to is fain to accuse the lan- 
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guage of being obscure. And if a language is suddenly called upon 
to express nicer shades of thought and more complex arguments 
than ever before, it is probable that at times it will be obscure. Mr. 
Browning certainly has his mannerisms, the most common of which 
is the omission of the relative pronoun; but careful reading soon 
makes one acquainted with them. His sentences are inelastic because 
they are crammed with significance. If the most skilful editor, con- 
sidering them simply as prose, should attempt to curtail them, he 
would find that he could seldom cross a word without crippling an 
idea. 

For a ready and simple comparison between Browning and an 
ordinary poet, take the storyof ‘The Glove and the Lions.” Leigh Hunt 
tells the tale in verse, stopping where the legend stops, and where 
anybody else would have stopped. With Browning that is a mere 
beginning, after which he turns the subject over and shows a new 
side that apparently had never been dreamed of, and incidentally 
makes a romantic poem of what before was but an anecdote. The 
same faculty is shown on the grandest sgale in ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book.” If the reader cannot comprehend Browning’s lines as readily 
as those of another poet, he must learn to dilute them into a more 
diffuse language until he educates himself up to the original. Oftener 
than in any other works, I believe, he will stand, like the boy in the 
desert, 


“Stung by the splendor of a sudden thought,” 


and will thank God that he gave us, instead of another master of 
verbal melody, one who teaches us how to think, and whose music is 
the harmony of eternal truths. 


All of us who read much, especially in the poets, outgrow one 


author after another. There is a time when we think that Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis” and ‘“ Death of the Flowers” are full of the deepest 


thought ; and a time comes when we know they have but little. In 
early life we fall in love with Longfellow’s gentle verses; but when 


we are older we discover their lack of concrete ideas, and their gener- 


alities cease to glitter. At a first reading, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Two Voices” 
and “In Memoriam” appear to reach the very heart of the pro- 
foundest philosophy ; at the fourth or fifth reading, we begin to be 
suspicious that, after all, they are closely allied to a glorified com- 
monplace. When we have outgrown Browning, we may cease to read 
at all—unless, perchance, some yet undiscovered poet shall surpass 
him as he has surpassed his on and his contemporaries. 
RosstrER JOHNSON. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


Tue editor of Betrorn’s Macazine has asked me to write my remin- 
iscences of General Lee. I should be very glad to throw any light 
upon his admirable character, but I am conscious of my own inability 
for the proper performance of this office. With all my reverence for 
General Lee, and with fair opportunities to be the chronicler of 
much that was interesting about him, I lack the peculiar tem- 
perament which has made Boswell perennially entertaining. WhenI 
was with General Lee I was not so much concerned about what he 
did and said, and how it was done and said, as I was to form a cor- 
rect conception of his broad, powerful, and luminous intellect and his 
majestic character. I was occupied in the study of that great soul 
and character for my own sake, rather than in collecting and remem- 
bering particular words or actions to make a picture for the delight 
of others. I believed that the task of writing his life and recording 
his thoughts was in hands far more competent than my own, and 
that I was discharged from that duty. Hence I retained few memo- 
randa to which I can now recur, and must trust my memory alone 
for some incidents which may seem trifling to the reader. To the 
estimate I make of his characteristics I attach more weight, for to 
them I gave fuller and closer attention. 

The first time I ever saw General Robert E. Lee was in the year 
1855. My father, Albert Sidney Johnston, had been appointed 
Colonel of the Sécond Cavalry, then just organized, and General Lee 
had received the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel. The command 
was intended to’ be “a crack regiment,” and the officers were selected 
by the President, Mr. Pierce, or rather by the Secretary of War, 
General Jefferson Davis, on his views of supposed merit and expe- 
rience instead of by the ordinary rule of seniority, and hence the 
appointments were in every case promotions. Colonel Lee’s previous 
experience had been as an officer in the Engineer Corps. 

My father, learning that Colonel Lee would pass through Louisville, 
Ky., where I then resided, wrote requesting me to pay my respects to 
him. I think their acquaintance was slight, though quite friendly. 
Remote from courts and camps, I had then scarcely even heard of 
Colonel Lee, but I called at the Galt House, and was received by him 

-in the large parlor. He was alone, and when I entered was awaiting me 
standing. I remember quite vividly Colonel Lee’s appearance when I 
first beheld him, and the profound impression he made upon me. He 
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was standing in a dignified, yet easy, posture, and at the first moment 
that I saw him, the thought flashed through my mind, “It was thus 
that Washington looked.” At that time I was not aware of the close 
ties connecting Colonel Lee with the Washington family, but so 
strikingly was he like the ideal I had of Washington, whom I then 
regarded, and still regard, as the greatest man who ever lived, that I 
have never since divested myself of the notion that Lee must, in 
youth, have formed his own public and private character, and moulded 
lis conduct as nearly as possible, upon that grand model. 

General Lee received me very graciously, but there was nothing 
that occurred in my visit of ceremony to fix our conversation in my 
mind. Iremember, however, that I was struck by the perfect poise 
of his bearing, and I certainly regarded him as one of the handsom- 
est men I had ever seen. His rich, brown coloring, dark hair and 
eyes, aquiline features, and shapely limbs, since so familiar to all 
men, combined to form a majestic figure, which brought back my 
early conceptions of embodied patriotism as presented by Washington. 
Colonel Richard Wintersmith has finely expressed General Lee’s 
resemblance to Washington in one of his ‘quaint epigrams. ‘ When 
Robert E. Lee had been taken up to heaven, George Washington was 
relieved from the sense of an eternal loneliness.” 

I did not see General Lee again until the month of May, 1862, 
when I took my place on President Davis’s staff as aide de camp. 
Mr. Davis was at that time in constant consultation with General 
Lee, and, as he spoke freely to me of projected movements and the 
views and opinions of his leading generals, I formed my own estimate 
of their military and personal characters. Being a young man, and 
looking up to my chief, I was doubtless influenced by his predilec- 
tions, though I was accustomed to the habit of independent thought, 
and as a young man had a good deal of confidence in my own judg- \ 
ment. Mr. Davis had a very high regard for General Lee’s personal 
and military character, and relied upon him more then than upon any- 
one else. , My own relations to General Lee were almost strictly offi- 
cial, but he always treated me, as he did everybody, with the utmost 
kindness. Still, I had, through Mr. Davis, a very accurate under- 
standing of his military views and plans. I remember that, before 
the battle of Seven Pines, he and Mr. Davis agreed with General Jos. 
E. Johnston as to the expedtency of an attack on McClellan’s right 
and rear by A. P. Hill's Corps, and by passing G. W. Smith’s Corps / 
across the Meadow Bridge, so as to turn the Federal right, a move- 
ment which was actually begun, but abandoned before completion. 
Mr. Davis rode with General Lee on the first day of the battle of 
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Seven Pines, and they parted not far from the front. He told me that 
night, as we rode back to Richmond, after General J. E. Johnston had 
received his wound, that he would put General Lee in command of 
the army. General Lee’s theory of the campaign was for prompt and 
aggressive movements. Mr. Davis told me at that time that some, 
generals of high rank had urged in council that we could not main- 
tain a linesof defence north of the James River, and that General Lee 
answered, with considerable feeling, that such a course of argument, 
pursued to its legitimate results, would leave us nothing except grad- 
ually to fall back to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Soon afterward President Davis sent me to the Army of Tennessee 
on business, and I was not present at the time of the Seven Days’ Bat- 
tles. I remember, however, that he told me on my return that our 
plan of battle was not unlike the Austrian plan at Austerlitz; The 
chief danger was, that, while Lee with his main body was assailing and 
turning McClellan’s right, on the north side of the Chickahominy, 
McClellan might make a show of resistance there, and, with his supe- 
rior forces, cross the Chickahominy with his main body, and, breaking 
through our centre, go right into Richmond. General Magruder 
commanded our centre. The understanding with General Lee was 
that President Davis should stay with our centre, and, if McClellan 
made that attempt, he should hold the centre as long as he could. 
‘Check him as long as you can,” said Lee, “and before he reaches 
the outworks of Richmond I will be upon his heels.” 

General Lee came to Richmond after the battle of Chancellorsville, 
and called on Mr. Davis at the Executive office. While awaiting an 
audience, he stepped into my office and we had a brief conversation. 
I congratulated him on the results of the battle, and added, “ You 
have meta terrible loss, General, in the death of General Jackson.” 
He said, with great feeling, “‘ An irreparable loss, Colonel ; a loss like 
a man’s right arm. Why, sir, there is nobody who moves like him. 
I ordered General to move at 3 o’clock in the morning with 
a division, and General Jackson at 7 with his corps, and at 9 o’clock 
Jackson was ahead of him.” Just then Mr. Davis sent for him. 

General Lee, in addressing me, employed a certain peculiarity of 
pronunciation, which I often observed afterward, as “Coronel.” He 
spoke very pure English, but had a few Virginia provincialisms in 
pronunciation, such as “ wonnut” for “ walnut.” 

I saw a good deal of General Lee in the latter part of the war. 
When his army was falling back from the Wilderness, contesting 
Grant’s advance, I rode frequently to the front to visit the generals 
end officers, among whom I had many intimate friends ; I would re- 
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turn late in the afternoon, and report to Mr. Davis, after night, what 
I had learned. One morning I went to General Lee’s headquarters, 
carrying in one holster a bottle of strong French coffee for him, and 
made my approach to him quite early in the day. He was very kind 
and affable, and when he mounted to ride asked me to accompany 
him, which I did. We rode just in the rear of the lines, fairly well 
under cover. A pretty sharp fight was going on, a good deal sharper 
than usual, but not such a one as to impress me with the idea of a great 
battle. Indeed, it could hardly be called a general engagement, for 
the pressure seemed to be confined almost entirely to our immediate 
front. After the heat of the conflict subsided, General Lee returned 
to his headquarters, and I went with him. I did not then know that 
I had been present at’ a very memorable conflict—the Battle of Cold 
Harbor. When I was ready to leave for Richmond, I said to General 
Lee, ‘‘ General, is there any message I can bear to the President for 
you?” He was sitting in front of a fly-tent on a camp stool, with his 
hands resting on his knees, and I can never forget the impression 
made upon my mind by the absolute simplicity of his manner. He 
replied, in a tone evincing deep thoughtfulness—half soliloqguy—* I 
do not know what General Grant meant by his attack this morning. 
It was too heavy for a feint, yet I hardly think he expected to break 
through here.” I said, “General, I suppose General Grant will con- . 
tinue to move by his left and cross the Chickahominy?” ‘ Yes,” he 
replied ; “across the Chickahominy, and across the James, I think. 
You can tell the President I will make him cross the Chickahominy 
as low downasI can. By what road do you return to town, Colonel?” 
“By any road you wish, General, if I can serve you,” I answered. 
“Then please go by the Nine Mile Road, and tell Capt. —— to move 
his battery down the Chickahominy, and open on the enemy, which 
may induce him to cross lower down.” He also indicated specifically 
the position of the battery, the roads to be taken to find it, and the 
new position to be taken by it. What struck me in this day’s inter- 
course with General Lee was his entire lack of self-consciousness, and 
the composure with which he met events so momentous as those of 
the bloody day of Cold Harbor. None of us, however, realized the 
slaughter of the Federals until we saw the New York papers some 
days later. 

I saw a good deal of General Lee from that time on, often several 
times a week, and shared in the general confidence in his wisdom, and 
admiration for his magnanimity and warlike virtues. One thing which 
has always surprised me was the slowness of the Southern people, 
as well as of his opponents, to recognize the tremendous audacity of 
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his military conceptions. There was an evenness and self-control in 
| General Lee’s bearing and habits of thought, under almost any cir- 
‘cumstances, which prevented the ordinary observer from realizing the 
beldness and energy held in reserve and under cover of his composed 
demeanor. This equanimity withheld him from doing and saying 
those startling things which especially interest the biographer or 
reader. It was not the manner with which he did things, so much 
as the results which he seemed to accomplish easily and almost as a 
matter of course, that won him his renown. He always appeared to 
meé perfectly poised, and to meet great and small issues with the same 
careful, yet undisturbed, measure of effort. In laying out a walk or 
flower-bed he was as painstaking as in mapping out the plan of cam- 
‘paign. 
' After General Lee accepted the Presidency of Washington College 
at Lexington, Virginia, he invited me to become a member of his fac- 
ulty, as Professor of History and Literature. I had never been a 
teacher, having been a lawyer before the waf for seven years, and 
therefore needed an indulgent forbearance from one who took a very : 
-aecurate measure of men. In his intercourse with his faculty, he was q 
courteous, kind, and often rather playful in manner. We all thought 
he deferred entirely too much to the expression of opinion on the 
-part’ of the faculty, when we would have preferred that he should 
simply indicate his own view or desire. One characteristic of 
General Lee I noted then and have often recalled ; I never saw him 
take an ungraceful posture. No matter how long or fatiguing a fac- 
ulty meeting might be, he always preserved an attitude in which dig- 
nity, decorum, and grace were united. He was a very well-built 
man, with rounded body and limbs, and seemed, without the slight- 
est affectation or effort, to sit or stand or walk just as a gentleman 
should. He was never in a hurry, and all his gestures were easy and 
significant. He gave a minute attention to the details of his office, 
and liked to talk about them. I soon perceived that he did not like’ 
to discuss the events or incidents of the war, and I did not think it 
right to press upon him these points, even when I felt very eager to 
know his. opinions. His reticence was sacred to me. He wrote at 
this, time the preface to his edition of the ‘‘Memoirs of the War in 
South Carolina and Georgia,” by his father, General Henry Lee, and 
invited my criticism. I was pleased with his work, but did not in j 
my criticism venture beyond some matters of punctuation, which had 
best been left by me to the printer. He seemed to take a lively in- 
terest in this work, ’ 
General Lee often employed my pen to answer letters for him, and 
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he revised my work with freedom, and with a critical skill and deli- 
cacy of touch: which gave me great respect forhis literary ability. He 
received many odd letters, which he commented upon humorously, 
turning them over to me for a reply. I yemember addressing one 
correspondent for him as “Dear Miss.” In reading my draft, he 
drew his pen through the word “dear,” and added the name, smiling 
as he said, “ Colonel, I would not take the liberty of being so tender 
to the lady, and I really do not believe she is dear to me.” 
General Lee did not talk politics, but he felt very deeply the con- 
dition of the country, and expressed to me several times in strong terms 
his disapproval of the course of the dominant party. The particulars 
of these conversations and the special criticisms of individuals, I do 
not feel at liberty to give, but Iam sure he had no wish to conceal 
his general view of the injustice suffered by the Southern people at 
that time. 
My home was some two miles distant from the college, and Gen- 
eral Lee gave me a standing invitation to dine with him on the days 
on which the faculty met each week, as it was not quite convenient 
for me to go home and return in time for the meeting. We all dined 
at three o’clock, as was the custom in that town. Finding that I did 
not accept his invitation literally, he never failed to send me a note, 
often of only a half-a-dozen words, reminding me of his request. In 
consequence, I got into the habit of dining with him almost weekly 
for a long time, and had the pleasure and the benefit of his society and 
that of his charming family, on very intimate terms, He was always 
an agreeable companion. There was a good deal of bonhomie and 
pleasantry in his conversation. He was not exactly witty, nor was he 
very humorous, though he gave a light turn to table-talk, and enjoyed 
exceedingly any pleasantry, or fun even. He liked gayety and vivac- 


ity in those around him, and I have seen him greatly amused even af 


a boisterous outbreak of spirits in young people. And yet it is hard 
for me to recall any particular one of his sayings. He often made a 
quaint or slightly caustic remark, but he took care that it should not 
be too trenchant. Reading his letters, one discovers this playful spirit 
in many of them, as for instance in his letter to the Spiritualists, who 
asked his opinion of von Moltke and the French war. He wrote in 
reply a most courteous letter, in which he said that “the question was 
one about which military critics would differ, that his own judgment 
about such matters was poor at best, and that inasmuch as they had 
the power to consult (through their mediums) Cesar, Alexander, Na- 
poleon, Wellington, and all of the other great captains who have ever 
lived, he could not think of obtruding his opinion in such company.” 
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One day, when I was visiting Mrs. Lee, the General came into 
the room, and the conversation turned on a volume edited by 
Lossing and relating to the Custis family, the ancestors of Mrs. 
Lee. The General inquired whether I had read about the vixen of 
the family, whose husband had tried in vain to conquer her. I 
admitted that I had. ‘* You see, Colonel,” he said, looking toward 
Mrs. Lee smilingly, ‘it will not do to try conclusions with these 
Custis women. They always come out best.” Mrs. Lee made some 
apt and pleasant reply. 

I have elsewhere, I believe, recorded a little anecdote of General 
Lee’s last days, quite in keeping with the usual tone of his address to 
little children. When my youngest daughter, then a little over four 
years old, heard of General Lee’s death, she said to me, “Father, I 
shall never forget General Lee.” Tasked, “Why?” “ Because,” an- 

*swered the child, ‘‘ when Maggie and I were playing at the front gate 
the other day, and General Lee was riding by, he stopped and took 
off his hat and bowed to us, and said, ‘ Young ladies, don’t you think 
this is the prettiest horse you ever saw?’ And we said it was 
a very pretty horse. ‘Oh, no,’ he said ; ‘I want to know whether 
Traveller is not the very prettiest horse you ever saw in your life.’ 
And when we looked at him, and saw how white and gay he was, we 
said ‘Yes,’ Then he laughed and said, ‘ Well, if you think he is so 
very pretty, I will just let you kiss him ;’ and then he rode off laugh- 
ing; and I don't believe I can ever forget that.” These trifles are 
related not for their point, but because, in some measure, they throw 
a side light on the amiability of General Lee’s character. 

The vestry of Grace Church met on the 28th day of September, 


1870, to consider a project for extending and improving the building. 


After the ways and means had been discussed, I was struck by what 
I considered a too generous offer of subscription by General Lee. 
And, in this connection, I may mention my observation of General 


Lee’s disposition in the matter of expenditure. He was liberal, a 
generous giver, hospitable, and inclined to dispose freely of what he 
had. I do not doubt that, by nature, he inherited a tendency to 
profusion. But in early life his means had been narrow for what 
was expected of him, and his high sense of justice and honor had 
taught him the necessity of exactness. His habits and manner of 
life were simple, and not at all luxurious, and he seemed to me as 
ready and able to give away in proportion to his means as any man I 
ever knew. 

After the vestry meeting just mentioned, I was getting into my 
carriage to ride home. It was just dark, and a light but steady 
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drizzle was falling. General Lee came up to me and asked me to 
remain to tea, repeating his invitation very kindly. Excusing my- 
self because the rain threatened to increase, I bade him adieu. 
General Lee went at once to his home, a few rods distant, and finding 
his family at the tea-table awaiting him, took his place, and at- 


tempted to ask a blessing on the meal. As he stood with his hand _ 


on the chair, the fatal stroke fell, and he sank down speechless, never 
to rise again. He survived until the 12th of October. During this 
interval he was generally in a nearly comatose,state. Isat up with 
him one night, and I thought he recognized me, but he did not speak. 
He took the medicine I offered him, as if it were a matter of course. 
He lay all night just as he does in the recumbent statue by Valen- 


tine that surmounts his tomb at Lexington. During his illness he 


uttered some sentences, and I cannot say that he was unable to speak 
if he had so wished ; but the legacy he left to his family, his country, 
and mankind was to be found in his deeds and in a life of simple 
purity and elevation. Words could have added nothing to it. 

Wm. Preston Jonnsron. 


PRIZE PAPERS ON PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 
THE IDEAL AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


Ovr of the number of essays sent in forty possess considerable 
merit. Those we print are selected rather for variety than to support 
nny special conception. Competitors were asked to name the hen 
paper, according to their ideal. Only about half-a-dozen out of the 
entire list venture to ifidicate their preference, but a majority of the 


ablest writers show singular unanimity in avowing that the model 
newspaper does not yet exist,.or at least, has not been seen by them. 
The papers mentioned approvingly are the New York Sun, Times, 
Tribune, Post, Herald, Boston Herald, Philadelphia Ledger, Springfield 
Republican, Chicago News, Tribune, Washington Star, New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. The writer who cites this magazine as a model for 
an ideal newspaper disqualified his essay for the competition by his 
generous compliment. It will be noticed that the following papers 
represent opinions in wide-spread centres of culture, and they agree 
in setting a high standard for the American newspaper of to-morrow. 
The First Prize is awarded to Frank E. Anperson, 425 Cameron 
Street, Alexandria, Va, 
. The Second Prize to “Idealist,” Avaustus U. Fenn, Winsted, 
onn. 
Particulars of the next competition will be found in the advertising 
department, 
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THE IDEAL AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


When the Joseph Surface of literature wrote his crude “ American 
Notes” (a book illuminating only its author's ignorance) he did not 
fail to draw a sweeping indictment against the American press. Vul- 
nerable it is, by reason of flippancy, disregard of English composition, 
doubtful additions to our vocabulary, fradulent advertisements, puf- 
fery, adulation of self-praino, intrusion into affairs, 
acceptance of subsidies from special interests, lack of solid attain. 
ments, and the too great prominence it gives to But, like 
some of his own characters, the Englishman forgot the virtues, Yet 
no portrait: is all shadows, wnrelieved by lights, Our papers give 
currency to trade, build towns, educate the masses, lead politics, 
champion popular liberty, Should not such virtues offset many sins? 

But what should be the aims of journalism? Not misled by Bacon’s 
dictum, ‘‘A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure,” it should ‘tell 
the truth,” lead opinion but reflect events, be free but not licentious, 
moral yet not moralizing, patriotic rather than partisan—an altar, 
dedicated to brains and courage, with character its priest rather than 
its victim. Its first care should be polities—that hygiene of repub- 
lies—but it should attack personages while sparing persons, Noxt, 
foreign news, ‘Travel kills provincialism ; journalism should bury it. 
Whiat is doing in art, science, literature? The reader should be told. 

And the finishing touches are: general news, clippings (for which 
credit must be given) and local items, Quality not quantity ought to 

overn its articles, for which payment should be made. They should 
© condensed, Ones visit more homed than one hundred dollar bills, 
Widen the cireulation, throw open the books, sign the editorials, ob- 
tain the news first, employ intelligent compositors, use the best 
machinery, good paper, black ink, clear type, 

Where is our idoet newspaper? The South excels in politics ; New 
England in learning; New York in foreign news; the West in hu- 
mor—but none is ideal, When coming centuries shall fuse our man 
races into one, that sheet most accurately delineating the real will 
then be found nearly approximating the ideal. 

Frank E. Anprrson. 


Aexanpria, VA. 


Such newspaper should be American ; while recording the course 
of events, the movement of foreign powers, it should eschew gossip 
concerning royalty and aristocracy. These things neither concern, 
nor should interest us. It should furnish news; but its true crite- 
rion is what it considers such. It should annal progress, not re- 
cord shame. Its mention of vice should tend to repression ; cf virtue 
to increase. It should exalt the latter, not familiarize the former, 
beyond the point of hatred, to that of endurance, pity, and embrace. 
It need not be religious, or quote scripture in every issue ; but it 
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should be pure, and its pages clean. Its aim should be to inform, 
not to malform; to cultivate correct and healthy taste, not to 
minister to our diseased, or pander to our debased. It should supply 
its patrons’ wants, striving ever to create the want fitting to supply. 
Its advertising columns should be trustworthy. Under no ines: 
ment should enter them that which is unclean, or maketh a lie. It 
may be partisan, or independent, If the former it should be sincere ; 
if the latter impartial ; in either case honest, True to party, if par- 
tisan ; true to principle ever and above all. Not sinking to political 
expediency, but rising to the attitude of probity and pos It 
should be zealous in defence of right; fearless in pursuit of wrong. 
Ita mission, whatever ita immediate propulsion to the immediate 
need, should have, as its ultimate and visible end, the welfare of the 
masses and the elevation of the people. It should mould public 
opinion, inspire public confidence, win public regard. It should be 
the efficient ally of the pulpit, the rostrum, and the school. It 
should do all this, because the newspaper has become the medium of 
the communication and of the enlightenment of the world. Do you ask 
where sucha paper is to be found? I answer, it is an ideal, to which 
many have approached, and some sometimes reached. Do you press 
further? I hesitate to instance—perhaps, with limitations, 7'he 
Springfield Republican is an approximation, 


The ideal American neweneger in the humble judgment of the 
writer, should be reared wholly out of the editorial department, The 
superatructure should be independence in tone, polition, and poliey ; 
the foundation, a strict responsibility on the part of all ite employees, 
Independence in tone means that it should be dictated solely and 
preg by its editor ; in politics, free and unbiased expres- 
sion on all public questions and not merely non-partisan ; in policy, 
an absolute divorce from the business office, he editors, corre- 
spondents, and reporters should be selected for their moral integrity, 
ability. Space writing should be comparatively abandoned. 

iterary values should be fixed according to merit. Expressions of 
opinions and criticisms should be confined to the editorial columns, 
and correspondents and reporters limited to exclusive statements of 
facts and accurate descriptive details. Each employee writing for 
the paper should affix his or her signature, for publication, to the 
contribution, be it editorial, despatch, letter or local item; and it 
would follow that all interested would be exceedingly circumspect in 
the use of their privileges, unusually cautious in that which they 
authorized in print and slow to give offence or to yield to prejudice. 

The result would be that the newspaper would immediately fulfil 
its legitimate mission as a guardian of | ges morals, a dispenser of 
news, & moulder of popular opinion and an educator of the masses ; 
for, as a natural sequence, news matter would lose much of its de- 
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grading surroundings, and while a “spade” would still be a “spade,” 
it would not be treated as a mere factor in scraping together the 
refuse of the moral muck-hea 

It would, perhaps, be better to have newspapers published by in- 
dividuals, and thus rob them of dangerous trust features that are apt 
to develop when they are controlled by corporations. 

Obviously there is not any newspaper in this country reflecting all 
of these suggestions, but in some of the features named Be.rorp’s 
Magazine can be quoted as a step in the direction indicated and 
toward which some of our best journals are gradually tending. 

G. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The ideal American newspaper will never appear. Why? Be- 
cause there are too many ideals wanted. The ideal paper for the 
seo is the one that makes the most money, he recognizes that 
act to day in making a paper that caters to as many ideals as pos- 
sible. 

If you accept the money value as ideal, then the paper has for its 
motto one word, comprehensiveness, 

The daily of the large cities that sells best, makes the most money, 
is crammed with something for the many ideals. The ideal market 
report, news summary, baseball items, fashion news, gossip’ of the 
town, sensation, letters of travel, critic of art, music, drama, literature ; 
the ideal arrangement of advertising so regulated as to be always 
findable and readable ; agricultural, ideal enough for the fancy farmer 
who is spending. money on a farm, and not too ideal for the farmer 
who wants to make money on a farm. 

If you had not limited words you might be astonished at the un- 
limits of the ideal, in short the ideal would have to be the perfect, - 
and that is impossible even for an American newspaper, wonderful as 
some of them are in their aim and partial success that way. There 
will, from the nature of the case, be always newspapers that with 
some special feature attract special readers more or less to ideal 
papers of this kind. Your question opens too large a door, and you 
can agree to publish the ideal paper on the same plan the man 
agreed to produce rain, when he could have a unanimous agreement 
on the day. The marvel is, not that the newspaper is not ideal, but 
that it is so near it and so progressive. 

Again, because the ideal must be everything, and that is almost 
what our best newspapers are, 

It seems to me we don't want an ideal American newspaper, what 
we have are live and real, A little girl said a real baby was live, 
an ideal one was stuffed with sawdust. 


NoRWICH, Conn, 
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The newspapers published in the United States reflect the weak- 
nesses common to the people of the United States: the pursuit of a 
low aim, wealth, seems to undermine right principles of conduct and 
involve smartness, superficiality, occasional pandering to unworthy 
tastes and too frequent sacrifice of honesty. at 

The strength of the American newspaper—and these virtues, again, 
are reflected from its constituency—lies in its enterprise, its persist- 
ent hopefulness of tone, and, if I may so employ a familiar musical 
term, the quality of its attack. fre 
_ The “ideal” American newspaper will be published among and 
for the “ideal” American people. A periodical does not lead its 
readers, except in particulars : it follows them. , 

Nevertheless, looking forward, I venture to prophesy that the 
American newspaper of the future will be smaller than that of the 
present ; that it will have gained breadth of outlook and will strive 
for dignity of treatment, forsaking “sensationalism” and adopting 
an attitude of friendly fairness toward new and controverted ques- 
tions ; that its editorial and business managements will be divoreed 
(except, of course, during salary-day!). This ideal newspaper will 
do justice to its makers—and the public—by providing that every 
important article shall bear the name of the writer ; and, by way of 
ensuring that this observance shall not degenerate into a hollow mock- 
ery, it will organize a staff of ‘“ specialists” and make it forever im- 
possible to require of any one ‘‘ bright young man ” reports of a Patti 
concert, a scientific lecture and a cocking-main. In brief, our ideal 
will accurately record important facts and unreservedly express honest 
“expert” opinion-—all in correct, vigorous, graceful Eng ish. 

The American newspaper of to-day is found at its best in those” 
communities that maintain the highest average of culture—for in- 
stance, Boston! One shining exception proves this rule: The Sun, 
- chief glory of ignorant and disreputable New York, a paper that, 
despite occasional temporary backslidings, is increasingly animated 
by the spirit of intelligent progress. vin 

N. 


Boston, Mass. 


If it be granted that the ideal American newspaper is now in 
existence, assuredly it is honest and progressive, having an eye to the 
eternal veritiés and a keen scent for news. Whatever it says is well 
said, It would rather be right than popular, though it seeks popular- 
ity with all the ardor of a young girl or an old politician. 

This ideal newspaper cannot follow the Mad of any party. Neither 
can it be a party leader in political campaigns, for the stress of events 
is not now sufficient to keep the ranks closed up on a march toward 
better things. The party battalions have taken the route step and are 
foraging as they go. 

Therefore the newspaper with the high ideal bestows praise and 
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blame on both parties. It advocates purer national politics and 
reform in municipal government. On social and economic questions 
it is outspoken on the side of humanity, never narrowing its views to 
the limits of a class. It ploughs with the republican or democratic 
heifer according to the degrees of docility displayed by those inter- 
esting beasts at the time for breaking up the fallow land. While 
denouncing vice unsparingly, it keeps its temper sweet, rejecting the 
doctrine of the total depravity of man, even when its teachings are 
scorned by that stiff-necked biped. 

It contrives to be interesting always. It contains all the news of 
the world that is suited to the wants of pure-minded readers. To 
prurient tastes it refuses to cater. Even its advertising columns are 
void of offence. 

The ideal American newspaper, however, exists only in imagination. 
When actually brought to life it will have the best news features of ; 
the- New York Sun, the New York Herald, and the Chicago Tribune. 
In its moral tone it will resemble the Philadelphia Ledger. In its 
editorial columns it will have suggestions from all these newspapers, 
but they will be reinforced by suggestions from the Boston Herald, 
the New York Times, the Chicago News, the Springfield Republican, 
and other independent journals of ability, bravery, and honesty. 

TBLEMACHUS. 


It is easier, from the examples daily before us, to say what a news- j 
paper should not be than to point out wherein American journalism 
has attained its chief strength, much easier to paint the ideal than to 
describe its fulfilment. Far as the American newspaper has surpassed 
the ponderous journalism of other countries, it yet falls woefully 
short of what a newspaper should be to perform its legitimate function ' 
of informing the public of the exact truth as to the happenings of the 4 
day, with just sufficient comment to guide busy minds, too much { 
occupied with their own specific trains of thought to logically work } 
out all the relations of contemporary events, toward forming their own ; 
just conclusions as to the disputed questions of the day. This is the i 
true ‘aim of the ideal American newspaper, and the one ordinarily | 
avowed, or at least tacitly admitted ; but the aim is, as a rule, wide of the . 
mark. Next in importance after news-gathering inust come the page 
that should help the reader do his own thinking, but which too often 
degenerates into either mere frivolity or ignorant dogmatism. It is 
hard to say which is worse, the crying sin of biased reporting that 
afflicts so many of our fapers, or the attempt at establishing a 
reputation for infallibility which renders useless so much editorial 
matter. Both are most marked in the largest cities, arising from the 
undue glorification of the editorial chair, to which both truth and 
justice must yield ; both are evils which we may never be rid of, but 
the presence of which must always mar the ideal. For the rest, the 
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recent literary innovations, particularly seen in the Sunday editions, 
are somewhat of an impertinent intrusion, but perhaps unavoidable ; 
the manifold trash and disgusting elaboration of the dark side of life 
are lines to be grown away from with an elevation of the public taste ; " 
any of these are unimportant to the central ideal of a faithful mirror 
of current events. Nowhere reached, this is perhaps most nearly 
approached in what are called the leading provincial journals. 
Epwarp J. Sariver. 
NEw YORK. 


Newspapers? Ah! Yes! I know but little about them, but I can 
give ay my ideal. First, let me state that, as yet, I have never 
seen i 

Everything begins at its source, does it not? Then let us begin at 
the beginning of the newspaper—the editor. Of all things let 
him be a man and a good one, too. He must have no propensity for 
exaggeration ; no galling chains of poverty to bind him to the task 
of dunning his subscribers every two weeks. He must edit a daily 
paper, and be sure that he puts the name of every person in the 
country in it, at least once a week. 

Next in importance to this paragon comes the reporter. This one 
must be indefatigable in his search for gossip, and let the acts of no 
se a go by unnoticed. He must be witty, and have brains enough 

or two—himself and the editor. 

Then comes the “ devil.” His movements must be automatically 

rfect ; and if he ever makes “friend” spell “fiend,” he should be 

urned at the stake with the rest of the witches. 

Now comes the product of these factors—the paper itself. Let it 
have lots of gossip, as much news, more wit, but most politics. This 
must be neither Democratic nor Republican, but non-partisan. Let 
it stand on neutral ground and watch the affray from afar, like the 
dude at a base-ball game. Let it have society news on a page by 
itself ; and no end of ‘Stage Chat.” Plenty of ‘Lost and Found,” 
and column upon column of “ Personal.” 

If it be a Kansas paper, let the “Editorials” talk of corn and John 
J. Ingalls. If it be an Eastern organ, Jet it condole with New: York 
on the loss of the World’s Fair. If it has its origin in Chicago, by 
all meatis let every other word be “Columbian Exposition.” And of 
course if it comes from Washington, let it proclaim to the world 
through the medium of its pages the exact number of times that our 
honored President turns around. 

Harra Durree. 
Kansas CIry. 


[Our sage contributor writes, “Iam but fourteen years old and 
this is my first attempt.”] 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE TARIFF PANDEMONIUM. 


Ir the interests of their cause were alone to be considered, there could 
be nothing more gratifying to Free Traders than the exhibition which 
the tariff revisers have for some time been making in Washington. In 
all respects it has been a most wonderful spectacle. The national cap- 
ital has for months been crowded with men connected with the indus- 
tries likely to be affected by tariff legislation, all more or less excited, 
and storming, mob-like, at the doors of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. So tremendous has been the 
pressure that that committee at one time changed its quarters solely 
with a view to escaping the crowd. Instead of staying at home and at- 
tending to their business in a legitimate way, thousands of our lead- 
ing citizens have been spending their time and their money in Washing- 
ton, playing the réles of sycophantic or bulldozing lobbyists as the 
case might be. That feature alone has made the situation anything 


but pleasant to contemplate. Doubtless very many of the people 


engaged in the unseemly scramble that has been in progress have 
keenly felt the degradation of their work, but they have had no alter- 
native, or, at least, thought they had none. Their interests were at 
stake. With some it has been a matter of life and death. Their 
business is more or less dependent upon the tariff, and the tariff, in 


the hands of its peculiar friends the Protectionists, is a thing to be 


cut and carved at pleasure. It is governed by no fixed rule, either of 
logic or equity. Hence the men who have their money in industries 
that the tariff can make and unmake, have rushed to Washington, 
and in their eagerness to get an advantage over somebody else, have 
crowded round the revising committee like hungry dogs about a 
scrap-basket that was not likely to furnish bones enough to go round. 

Altogether it has been a most disgusting spectacle. Nothing more 
demoralizing can be aenceived. It is easy to see to what issue such 
a struggle must ultimately lead. The arguments to be used are 
not at all likely to be clean. The men who have the deciding of the 


question involved must be made of iron to resist the corrupting in- 


uences that will be brought to bear upon them, and, unfortunately, 
our Congressmen are not at all of that sort. If our Government is to 
go down in the abyss of official depravity that has engulfed all earlier 
republics, it is entirely safe to assume that the tariff, as now admin- 
istered, will furnish the opening to it. Indeed, it is already ad- 


initted that the choicest favors under our revenue laws are for sale, 


and, to be enjoyed, must be paid for in cash to somebody besides the 
national iho During the last presidential campaign the manu- 
ay 


facturers who have the most at stake in connection with the tariff 
were openly told that they had to yield liberally of their “ fat” for 
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political purposes, if they wished to retain the advantages they 
already possessed, or to secure new ones. Nobody seems to deny that 
the McKinley bill is being shaped largely with a view to the pay- 
ment of political debts. And wherein is the moral difference in using 
legislation to bestow political and personal gratuities? How long 
before one will lead to the other? It would be strange if official 
contamination in this connection, with a view to private advantage, 
had not already set in. 

It is not, however, necessary to look at the moral, or rather the 
immoral, side of the question to realize something of the disadvan- 
tages to the public from the wretched scramble in Washington. The 
business of the whole country is more or less paralyzed by it. For 
months many of our leading manufacturers have been unable to de- 
cide what they would do, in consequence of the uncertainty hanging 
over the prices of the materials they had to use. If hides were to be 
taxed the tanners and the shoemakers would suffer, and, before making 
contracts for the future, they have waited on the conclusion of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, which 
has exhibited.a vacillation almost suggestive of sinister motives. So 
with the workers in silks, in carpet materials, in tin-plate, in lead 
ores, and in many other things, all being kept in abeyance, to the 
general injury, by the procrastination of certain gentlemen in 
Washington, who either had no minds of their own to make up, or 
needed a vast deal of outside assistance for their formation. 

And that is the ‘‘ protection to American industries ” that we heard 
so much about when the people now in authority were asking us for 
our suffrages. Individually they are not so much to blame. It is 


the system that is vicious. No other outcome can be reasonably an- 


ticipated, or should have been looked for when the people were de- . 


positing their ballots. A system that makes footballs of our most 
important business interests, to be kicked about by politicians accord- 
ing to their pleasure or the influences that from time to time may 
be brought to bear upon them, must be ruinous. Corruption is 
necessarily incident to its practice, and chaos must be the conse- 
quence. The American people can profitably study the object-lesson 
now furnished them at Washington. 


A RIDICULOUS SITUATION. 


Tue McKinley Administrative Customs Bill is meeting with very 
vigorous protests, not only from foreigners here and elsewhere, who 
are trading with us, but from their governments. In this there is 
nothing surprising. The obstructions which it is proposed to put in 
the way of traffic with other countries are such as to do very great 
injustice to people engaged in the business. In many instances the 
confiscation of their investments is practically threatened. On that 


ground the protests of foreign governments, on behalf of their citi- 
zens who are doing business in or with this country, would seem to 
L.of C. 
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be not only natural but justifiable. An Englishman, a Frenchman, or 
an Italian who has come to America, rented or purchased a store- 
house and invested his money in establishing a profitable trade with 
his own country in the expectation of fair, if not liberal, treatment 
,from our laws and authorities, may very properly complain of such 
a change of policy as will work his ruination. One of our own citi- 
zens similarly situated would unquestionably look to the representa- 
tives of the flag under which he was born to assist him at such a crisis. 
But the most remarkable thing about the proposed legislation 
under Mr. McKinley's sponsorship is not its antagonism to foreign 
- commerce ; for that, from the protectionist standpoint, was inevitable ; 
but the time selected for its declaration. We are now preparing a 
great World’s Fair—a Fair to be conducted under the direct aus- 
pices of the national administration. It is proposed to invite foreign- 
ers from all parts of the globe to come with samples of their prop- 
erty, and exhibit them in connection with specimens of our own 
productions and workmanship. The object of all this, as has been 
avowed, is to encourage trade It is to induce foreigners to take our 
goods, and give us theirs in exchange ; for that is the only kind of 
commerce that is possible. But how is that purpose likely to be 
accomplished when we are doing all we can, in a legislative way, to 
make foreign trade practically impossible? We are inviting foreign- 
ers to come and visit us, and become our guests, and at the same 
time are building up a wall to keep them ok: What possible atti- 
tude could be more absurd ? 
There are a good many things about this World’s Fair business that 
are decidedly curious. It is noticeable that a location a thousand 
miles from the seaboard was selected almost wholly by protectionist 
votes in Congress. The effect of such an arrangement will be to put 
foreign exhibitors and visitors to greatly increased inconvenience and 
expense. Is their presence desired? ‘They are very politely invited, 
but their attendance is made as difficult as possible. May it not be 
that the real purpose of locating the World’s Fair a thousand miles 
inland was to keep the world from finding it ? 


PASSING NOTES. 


Tue particulars of the prize-paper discussion of the negro question 
mentioned last month in these notes were crowded out of the ad- 
vertising pages. That topic is therefore postponed. If any essays 
should be sent in, we will hold them until that subject is announced. 
The discussion for this month, as stated elsewhere, is on ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion : which does it most prohibit, drunkenness or constitutional lib- 
erty?” Those who send papers in competition will do well to set 
forth as many facts and figures, carefully sifted, as will tend to throw 
clear light on a subject too much obscured by mere rhetoric. 
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The close of the first year of the Harrisonian administration does 
not find its friends in a very jubilant mood. They are supporters 
still, but apologists. ‘It might have been worse,” is substantially 
what their praises amount to. That it might have been a great deal 
better is likely to be the general verdict of the country. The bal- 
ance on profit-and-loss account does not make a favorable showing. 
The surplus has disappeared from the national treasury money is 
scarce and dear ; farmers’ products are low ; so are the wages that 
workingmen get for their labor ; and even Wall Street finds its busi- 
ness stale, flat, and unprofitable. Nobody feels exactly satisfied with 
the new broom’s performances, and a great many are thoroughly dis- 
gusted. If the election were to be gone over again, with the records 
of both Cleveland and Harrison before the country, it is not too 
much to say that, even with Bro. Wanamaker’s contribution in the 
balance, the result would be very decidedly reversed. 


Bexrorp’s, in an editorial prepared at the conclusion of the World's 
Fair contest in the House of Representatives, and when indignation 
was hot in New York against Boss Platt because of his eas in 
euchring her out of what rightfully belonged to her, predicted that 
the incident would strengthen, rather than weaken, his hand as a 
Republican manager, even in New York City. The result has fully 
demonstrated that conclusion. The few New York Republicans who 
dared to oppose the Boss in the World's Fair matter have since been 
trampled in the dust, and made to eat the humblest kind of mud-pie. 
. The fact is that the Republican organization has ceased to be a party 

in the ordinary meaning of that word. It has got to be a fact. =a 
It is lubricated with “fat,” and run by trained manipulators. Even 
its legislators, both national and State, have become utterly inconse- 
quential in comparison with its “bosses.” Its chief engineers just 
now are the two great Toms—Tomreed and Tomplatt. The party 
has, in truth, become very much of an au—tom—aton. 


Having removed all danger of obstruction from those wicked 
Democrats who entertained some of the old-fashioned notions of 
honesty in the use of public moneys, Congress made a brilliant raid 
upon the national treasury. Quite a numbéy of its members came 
back heavily laden with ‘“ pork,” as public-building appropriations in 
favor of first-class villages are appropriately called. There was found 
to be no difficulty in extracting large sections from the public barrel. 
Speaker Reed and his new rules worked like a charm. Other raids, 
equally successful, may be expected, as bills of a similar character, 
covering nearly $40,000,000 of proposed appropriations, are pending. 
The spoilsmen get the “ pork ” on the tax-payers are left with and 
in the “ pickle.” 


. 
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But those so-called public building appropriations, which in reality 
are nothing but local subsidies, must be regarded as the petty lar- 
cenies of Congress. They are intended to pave the way for measures 
that are to rob the national treasury of its present surplus and leave 
the country with a tremendous legacy of debt. Such is the recog- 
nized, if not the admitted, policy of our present rulers. Our high 
and might¥ protectionists, and their henchmen and pensioners, have 
about the same dread ofa full treasury that Satan is said to have 
of holy water. What they want is a deficit—the larger the better. 
That means higher taxation ; higher taxation means increased tariff 
rates ; increased tariff rates mean higher prices and larger profits to 
home manufacturers ; and larger profits to the manufacturers and 
their Trusts mean fuller measures of “ fat” to be paid to the politicians 
for protection. Everybody is to be made happy by a deficit except 
the poor tax-paying consumers of the country, and they are assumed 
not to be sufficiently intelligent to know what hurts them. 


And now come the farmers of Kansas with a very loud noise, and, 
strange to say, it is not a voice of rejoicing. Of all men in this 
country the Kansas farmers should, presumably, be the most happy. 
They have got just what they worked and voted for. Kansas gave 
the largest majority for Harrison of any State in the Union, and it 
was the farmers who gave it. What they wanted was “ protection ”— 
more protection. But now the very first thing we hear from them 
under a protectionist administration is a wail of distress. They say 
that they are starving ; that their lands are being taken from them, 
a single law firm having over eighteen hundred foreclosure suits 
pending ; and that, if something is not done to save them, they will 
soon be worse off than the European paupers the Protectionists talk 
so much about. They seem to be realizing that the more “ protec- 
tion” they have, the worse off they are. Well, they were told before 
the election’ that a system which could add nothing to the prices of 
what they had to sell, but would increase the cost of everything they 
had to buy, would not help them. It is a fact that the farm mort- 
gages, of which they complain so much, have generally been given 
for the purchase of “ protected” supplies, of which the cost has in 
many instances been nearly pile § by the tariff. That kind of 
“protection” protects the other fellow, but not the farmer. 


Nothing has been more remarkable than the proneness of the 
farmer to look at only one side of the case. Nearly all of his public 
efforts, as shown in the movements of Farmers’ Alliances and similar 
organizations, as well as in his voting at the polls, have been directed 
with a view to one result only, viz.: the increasing of the prices of what 
he had to market, The prices he has had to pay for the many things 
that necessity has ooinpelied him to purchase have not troubled him 
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in the least. To that side of the question he has scarcely given a 
thought. It is not the cost of the land, for that is cheap, and in 
many sections is getting cheaper, that weighs him down, but the cost 
of the tools with which he works, of the wagons and carts with which 
he does his hauling, the clothes which he wears and which he must pro- 
vide for his children, and the hundred and one other things that can 
only be obtained at the “store.” We wonder that the farmer does not 


‘sometimes ask himself the question: why is it that the Studebakers, 


the Carnegies, and others who are engaged in manufacturing husband- 
men’s supplies, and the materials of which they are made, and who 
are growing enormously rich at his expense, are such tremendous 
Protectionists ? 


REVIEWS. 


Old Californian Days: By James Steele (Belford-Clarke Company). 
—In the opening chapters of this book the author touches lightly 
upon an event which may be regarded as the one idyl in American 
history, namely, the Spanish Conquest. That strange product of an 
age at once semi-barbarous and poetic, an invasion undertaken by a 
body of knights-errant, led on by dreams of the El Dorado, and a 
desire to convert or exterminate the heathen, is as epic in its way as 
the Crusades. It was, in fact, an Occidental Crusade, in which the 
religious enthusiasm of the earlier age was modified by the commer- 
cial instinct of a later one. The author maintains that on the west 
coast, as on the east, the religious motive was at the root of the great 
colonization movement, and the source of the energy which afterward 
gave inextinguishable life to the great national progress. He carries 
us back to the old Mission days, and around each old Mission church 
groups the long-dead people of a vanished age. He writes in a sim- 
ple, direct style, but exhibits a warm appreciation of the picturesque 
elements of his subject, and the happy faculty of contrasting the past 
and the present in one well-grou icture. 

In ‘‘Nooks and Corners” an “Tho People of the Adobe,” he 
brings before us the last, —— remnants of the old Spanish civ- 
ilization, and finds in the scorched hills about San Diego a genuine 
connecting link between the ancient conquisador and the citizen of 
the modern republic. In and around Santa Barbara he discovers a 
few poor monks of the old school, real Franciscans, picturesque and 
romantic, but painfully absurd in the midst of nineteenth-century 
railroads, telegraphs, and daily newspapers. It is but a step from the 
romantic to the ridiculous, and it takes a keen eye to detect poetry 
beneath a coat of dirt and poverty. 

In his chapter on “Some Argonauts,” Mr. Steele does not fall into 
the error of again trying to tell us what an Argonaut was, but 
describes what he seems like now, after forty years of existence, iso- 
lated in a new order of things, wholly at variance with his conditions, 
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and lost in a new age and among a new people with whom he has 
no sympathies. Mr. Steele gives some space to the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of the country, in whom he appears to have little faith, He 
regards the Indian as incapable of civilization, and believes that it is 
hia fate to fall lower and lower in the face of modern progress, and 
finally to disappear altogether, 

“Old Californian Days” is written in a hurried style, with little 
attempt at ornament and no philosophical aim. The author is a 
practical man and a close observer of people and manners. It is 
chiefly as an accurate, though hasty, sketch of the country as it now 
is—its resources, inhabitants, and physical characteristics—that the 
work is valuable. It is unique and original, at least ; and makes very 
interesting and instructive reading. 


Couldn't Say No: A Novel, by John Habberton (Belford Company). 
—In the strictest sense Mr. Habberton’s book is hardly fiction. It is 
lacking in picturesque and dramatic elements. There is no pleasing 
complexity of plot, no brilliant and skilfully woven fabric of incident 
and passion. The author seems to have started with an ethical mo- 
tive, and to have adhered to it throughout, with little regard for 
structural art, It is simply a close and exhaustive analysis of a sin- 
gle character, developed in a series of events quite within the limits 
of possible experience. In this sense it is a remarkable book, but 
one whose merit will be more fully understood and appreciated by 
the thoughtful student of human nature than by the mere amuse- 
ment-seeker. 

Whole libraries bave been written to prove man’s entire moral free- 
dom ; and other libraries have been written to prove that he is the 
heir of an ancestral entail of good and evil, whose conditions he can- 
not evade or modify. The author of this book does not enter into a 
discussion of the question, but presents a history of a not exceptional 
case, and leaves the reader to draw his own inferences. Frederic 
Valtrey is the absolutely helpless victim of despotic circumstance. 
All that he does or suffers is the inevitable consequence of causes 
lying beyond his own will. He has no initiative. He is the product 
of heredity, and his career is the visible evidence of an obscure law. 
The seed has been planted, and he is but the harvest. The grain was 
blighted before it was sown, and the ear ripens with a rotted core. 
Even from his father, a good and upright man, he evidently in- 


herits, a moral unsoundness, neutralized in the case of the parent by - 


individual traits which do not descend to the son—an unsoundness, 
which, united to a mental strain derived from sources farther back, 
in his ancestry, leaves him without guiding principle or protection, 
against the temptations which assail all young men. Somewhere in 
his brain there are a few worthy instincts, but they are feeble and un- 
substantial. Beside the potential elements of his nature they are but 
as sentiments compared with passions ; mere bodiless simulacra, with- 
_ out life or energy. The son of an adoring but weak father, and the 
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husband of a beautiful and affectionate wife, handsome, wealthy, and 
even talented, he makes the descent into Avernus with hardly a pause. 
Kasentially feeble, his ruin is the direct result of his want of power 
to resist ; and such is the perversity of his destiny that his few good 
intentions are nearly alwaya the cause of hia worst acta, His chari- 
table impulse leads him to take advantage of a homeless and helpless 
woman, From this point he passes swiftly downward to beggary, 
vagabondage, and murder, In some places the author has perhaps 
laid on his colors with too liberal a hand; but his subject was such 
as to tempt him, and the finished picture is at least a vivid one. 

We may ask was there any point in his career at which Frederic 
Valtrey could have checked himself by the exercise of some force 


residing within his own mind? We do not think so. He was born 


with a diseased brain, and the events of his life were merely the mani- 
festations of his moral malady, Washe or washe not, then, responsible 
for his transgressions? He was, as one individual of a society must 
always be responsible to the whole body of that society ; otherwise 
the social fabric could not exist. His responsibilty was that of the 
dangerous maniac ; and, indeed, who shall indicate the exact line at 
which the vagabond, the drunkard, or the murderer passes into the 
madman ? 

Painful as the story is in many respects, bright spots are not 
wanting. ‘The character of the wife is a mere sketch, but it is a 
charming one. The style is simple and without ornament, but ener- 
getic and pointed. ‘Couldn’t Say No” isa book to be read carefully 
and thoughtfully, for it deals with some of the most difficult prob- 
lems in that obscure domain, the mind of man. 


A Little Radical: A Novel, by Jeannette H. Walworth (Belford 
Company).—There is much in this graceful little book, and indeed 
in all that we have seen of Mrs. Walworth’s work, that reminds us 
very pleasantly of Charlotte Bronté. There is the same simplicity 
and directness of style, the same charming air of femininity without 
weakness, and the same faculty of casting an interest about the ordi- 
nary events of every-day life. This does not imply that the author 
of “A Little Radical” is in any sense a copyist, for she has ample 
ability of her own; and while, in common with most women who 
write English fiction, she probably owes something to the author of 
“Jane Eyre,” it is only as all artists learn some important lessons 


from the great masters who have preceded them. 


The book opens amusingly, and in the little group of school-teachers 
who sit in judgment upon the first act of mental independence of 
which the Little Radical is guilty, within our ken, the author presents 
a series of character sketches which, though mere outlines, are thor- 
oughly distinctive and individdal. Indeed it is rather disappointing 
to find that she does not continue with at least one or two of these, 
and develop them later in the course of the story. 

Honoria Atwater is a charming figure. The author does not make 
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the mistake of strengthening her character at the expense of its 

e. A writer of less art would have led the young girl into down- 
right rebellion, in order to prove her independence, and probably 
finished by making her absurd or ugly. onoria is a radical, but 
not a repulsive one, She never loses her native refinement, and her 


good sense and good heart protect her from extravagance or evil- 
doing. She is at once self-assertive and womanly ; she has original 
ideas and daring impulses, but they are all first measured by her 
own unchangeable standard of duty and justice. Such radicalism as 
hers merely adds a piquancy to a good woman’s personality, and she 
is all the more lovable for her ability to think for herself and act after 
her own judgment. She marries a man whom she believes to be in 
a different social grade from her own, because she loves him and has 
no respect for the laws of caste. We think that the author erred in 
not making the husband really what he is at first supposed to be, 
and in showing, finally, that he is in reality the impoverished but 


energetic son of a once important family, with an ancestral mansion 
which he is bound by a vow to reclaim. This injures the moral force 
of the story, though it is likely that it will better please the majority 
of readers. 

Frederick Von Holstein is another character sketch so admirably 
done that we regret that the nature of the plot did not admit of his 
further development. He is a romantic villain, but withal a very 
possible one. As they say of actors, his part is a small one, but 
is excellently performed. His exit from the scene is perhaps a little 
hasty for so polished a gentleman, but he takes his departure at the 
right moment, and could hardly have been more accommodating. 

Next to Honoria Atwater, Mrs. Rainsforth is the most carefully 
studied character in the book. From first to last she is consistent. 
Whatever the exigencies of the plot may be, she is never allowed for 
one moment to descend from her pedestal of obstinate and narrow 
class prejudice. Unyielding as brass, she remains true to her bigoted 
and wrong-headed principles, her very folly wearing an air of patri- 
cian dignity. Her daughter, Mrs. Atwater, is her opposite in all 
things, weak, yielding, and gentle, mere warm wax in the hard hands 
of her mother. Yet in the final struggle between her love for her 
daughter and her mother’s life-long rule an unsuspected fund of 
courage and strength comes to the surface, and she openly rebels. 
Her husband, Captain Atwater, is a fine creation ; such a character as 
women love to draw, though they rarely succeed as Mrs. Wal- 
worth has done. 

The plot of the story, though not deep in artifice or very complex 
in conduct, is gracefully constructed ; and the book, as a whole, is 
one of the few the reading of which leaves behind the flavor of a 
pleasing mental experience. 


Astarté: Translated from the French of Alfred Delvau, by R. B. 
and S. H. Davenport (Belford Company).—There is a marked resem- 
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blance between the “ Astarté” of Delvau and the “Sapho” of Dau- 
det; but it is merely the resemblance of two artists working from 
the same model from different points of view. Both have the same 
central idea, the ruin of a gifted young man through the fatal influ- 
ence of a worthless woman, Astarté is neither more nor less than a 


woman of the streets, a being in whom the first elements of honor 


and virtue are wholly wanting, who has never understood the meaning 
of innocence ; one, it might almost be said, of a third sex, neither 
man nor woman. She is a kind of monster ; a species of Lamia, who, 
if one but knew the spell of Apollonius, might be turned back into 


her original serpent form. Her one principle is egotism, but an 


egotism which assumes many phases and may sometimes even take 
the form of self-sacrifice, as, for instance, when for a time she con- 
sents to share the young poet’s poverty with a grace and patience 
which bind him still more firmly in her toils. She wears a garment 
of delicious naivete, which in the unfortunate young man’s delusion 
invests her with a false purity. Men like Horace Chaffaroux, that is 


to say, men of honorable and refined instincts, have an invincible re- 

ct for women ; and while the young poet’s better sense tells him 
that Astarté is by nature, as well as through the events of her evil 
career, unworthy of his regard, he forces himself to accept the poor 
counterfeit to satisfy his craving. 

The key to Astarté’s singular fascination is her capability of emo- 
tion, which is genuine while it lasts. Her ¢lomination is subtle, mys- 
terious, yet omnipotent. She approaches her lover through his im- 
agination, and his noblest and best instincts have no small share in 
his ultimate ruin. The closing scenes of the young poet's life, after 


- the desertion of Astarté, are infinitely touching. 


The translation could hardly have been better. It retains the 
author’s sense throughout, and as much of his peculiar idiom as is 
transferable into English. Translation is an art next in value to 


original creation, and the translators of Astarté have wrought with a 
full ay ane not only of their author, but of what constitutes 


a good English novel. 
Cuartes Lorin 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Stage-Land : By Jerome K. Jerome (Henry Holt & Company).— 
Mr. Jerome has written not only a very witty but a very truthful 
book. Every one familiar with the drama, especially English drama, 
will recognize the inimitable satire of these chapters. The author is, 
first of all, a humorist, and a wonderfully clever humorist ; next, a 
close and accurate observer ; and, finally, a brilliant, if occasional] 


a slangy, writer. Since Nicholas Nickleby nothing relating to the 
stage so exquisitely funny, so apt and so true to nature, has appeared 


in print. From cover to cover there is a genuine laugh in every 
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paragraph—we had almost said in every line. As Napoleon is said 
to have “shed marshals,” Mr. Jerome seems to shed witticisms. 
His very ink appears to flow in a sportive vein. The chapter devoted 
to “The Heroine ” is especially rich. ‘ Nothing goes right with her. 
We all have our troubles, but the stage heroine never has anythin 
else. If she only got one afternoon a week off from trouble, or had 
her Sundays free, it would be something. She weeps a good deal 
during the course of her troubles. . . . It is over her child that 
she does most of her weeping. The child has a damp time of it al- 
together. We sometimes wonder that it never catches rheuma- 
tism.” In “The Hero” one paragraph strikes us as particularly apt. 
“The hero has his own way of making love. He always does it from 
behind. The girl turns away from him, and he takes hold of her 
hands, and breathes his attachment down her back.” 


Stories of New France: First Series, by Agnes Maule Machar ; 
Second Series, by Thomas G. Marquis (D. Lothrop Company).—The 
French period of Canadian colonization is especially rich in heroic 
figures and dramatic events. When the first adventurers entered the 
St. Lawrence, the knightly spirit was not yet dead in Europe, though 
it had become infused with the more practical aims which at a later 
day predominated. Such men as Cartier, Champlain, and La Salle 
were probably actuated by a nearly equal admixture of romantic 
dreams and commercial efterprise. The glory of France and more 
material interests pulled well together, and the result was the plant- 
ing of a civilization in the midst of a savage wilderness, which took 
root and grew rapidly. The story of the lives and deeds of these 
men is the story of Canadian colonization, and though the authors 
have proposed merely to narrate briefly the history of the more 
prominent personages and remarkable events, their work really 
amounts to a very valuable as well as highly interesting history of a 
period about which much has heretofore been written and very little 
told. The book is in every way an excellent one, and though primar- 


ily intended for Canadians, will prove a solid and useful addition to - 


American historical literature at large. 


A Chronicle of Conquest: A Novel, by Frances C. Sparhawk (D. 
Lothrop Company).—In her “ Introduction ” the author gives a very 
clear idea of the scope of her work. She says: “If the sketch arouse 
interest in the Indian, make him seem nearer us in civilization ; if, by 
means of it, the tomahawk sink deeper out of sight and the blessed 
possibilities of all childhood and youth, even of that taken from the 
lowest surroundings, come more clearly into view ; if there is seen to 
flow the common blood of humanity under red skins and white alike, 
then, in spite of its faults, it will gladden its writer.” She gives some 
very valuable as well as obviously practical hints as to the education 


of the Indian, and thinks that the system of putting individuals of 


the aboriginal races into the households of whites of education and 
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liberal ideas is the true secret of the conversion of the savage into the 
citizen. In Capea Osandiah she presents a close and admirable study 
from nature. She affirms that it is a rendering literally true to the 
facts, and the reader will not feel inclined to question her assertion. 
Asa mere story “A Chronicle of Conquest” is not particularly re- 
markable, but as a discussion of a problem which every thoughtful 
American should have at heart it is pertinent and important. 


Palestine: By Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L.R.E. (Dodd, Mead & 
Company).—Major Conder was the commander of the Palestine ex- 
ploring expedition in 1873-81, and his narrative includes not only 
an account of the chief results of his explorations, but many inci- 
dents of personal adventure as well. The expedition made many 
valuable discoveries, besides verifying or correcting the work of 
previous workers in the same field. The great stumbling-block in 
the way of accurate archeological research in the Holy Land has 
been the ineradicable preconceptions with which most explorers have 
undertaken their labors—the desire to square actual discovery with 
ancient interpretations or translations of obscure passages of Script- 
ure. Moreover, it has too often happened that the explorer has been 
more abundantly supplied with earnest zeal than with scientific equip- 
ment. Major Conder has been hampered neither with preconcep- 
tions nor want of comprehension of the requirements of his task. 
The result is a dispassionate, accurate, and exhaustive work, The 
book is provided with full indices and maps. 


Cosette: A Novel, by Katherine 8S. Macquoid (Frank F. Lovell & 
Company).—-This story is well written, artistically constructed, and in- 
teresting. It is evidently the work of an experienced hand. The 
characters are sharply outlined, and the descriptions are picturesque 
and vivid in color. Cosette is a charming little personage ; Auguste is 
irritatingly handsome, lazy, and worthless ; and Monsieur Pécasse is a 
worthy gentleman with whom the reader’ssympathies remain from be- 
ginning to end. The conclusion is somewhat lame and impotent, so 
far as poetic justice is concerned, since Cosette, who loves Auguste, 
finally consents to receive the attentions of Monsieur Pécasse, who has 
‘a frosty touch in hair and beard,” after the younger man has married 
a rich woman whose money has tempted him. There is some gratifica- 
tion, however, in the intimation that Auguste is going to the dogs as 
rapidly as possible. : 


Misadventure: A Novel, by W. E. Norris (Frank F. Lovell & 
Company), is above the average. The story throughout is dramatic 
and interesting. Archie Bligh, Mark Chetwode, Theodori, and Ma- 
dame Souravieff are four strongly drawn and ably conceived char- 
acters. The mock duel between Theodori and Archie—really an 
execution—is an original feature in recent fiction, and is cleverly 
managed. The whole of this portion of the story is picturesque and 
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original. Jn Her Earliest Youth, by Tasma, published by the same 
firm, opens with little movement, but gains in interest as it proceeds. 
It is, however, not particularly striking or original, and calls for no 
special criticism. 


Handfuls of Hair: A Satire, by Theodore Strong (Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Co.).—A rhymed satire in the manner and metre of ‘‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” It is bitter, and often unjust, but al- 
ways witty. The author does not spare the best known names in 
American literature, but in the portion in which he excoriates 
erotic fiction he does good work and deserves all praise. 


“Olovelywoman, . .. 
What’s this anomaly that now we see ? 
> You lead the way in immorality !” 


a phenomenon of these latter days which has amazed others besides 
the clever though severe writer of this little satire. 


Was ever Woman in this Humor Wooed? A Novel, by Charles Gib- 
bon (Frank F. Lovell & Company).—Though’the motive of this 
story is threadbare the author manages to create a fair degree of in- 
terest in his work. Colonel Quinton is rather an absurd villain, and 
his schemes to marry the wife of the friend whom he lures into an 
ambuscade while hunting in Africa are not particularly brilliant. 
But for a time they seem likely to succeed with the weak-minded 
woman against whom they are directed. The demented Livingstone, 
who, in the denouement, proves to be the husband who has escaped 
death at the hands of the savage tools of the wicked Quinton, is a 
fairly clever study. 


An Awaking: A Novel, by Miss Forsyth (Frank F. Lovell & Com- 
pany), may be described as a trivial story well told. The author’s 
English is easy and refined, but her invention is small and her plot 


execrable. How many times the neglected wife and the indifferent 


husband have been employed in fiction it would be difficult to com- 
ute. Miss Forsyth has once more brought them into use, it must 
ba said, very ineffectually. So far as mere style is concerned, she writes 


gracefully, and it is a pity that so fluent a pen could not have acted 


as the medium for a more vigorous imagination. 


The. Seven Churches of Asia: By Howard Crosby (Funk & 
Wagnalls).—The author labors to prove that worldliness has worked 
great injury to religion. He says: “In politics the same conformity 
to the world’s vicious principles is found all through the church. A 
bad man is voted for because he belongs to our party. The society 
of bad men is cultivated for political ends. Evil practices are con- 
nived at, peculations are allowed, cheating tricks are used, vile dens 


are protected for selfish or partisan purposes.” ° 


C. L. H. 
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THE WOMAN’S VERSION.’ 


By Jenny WATKINS. 


CHAPTER I. - 


Tue sunny afternoon of early fall poured its daily eager on the old 
Virginia town. Dalhousie had once been beautiful with the brightness of 
prosperity, and now it was touchingly beautiful in decay. Before our civil 
war its beautiful homes were gay with pleasure-seekers, and hosts received 
their guests with the grace of lords. Now, houses and grounds seemed as 
if asleep in their quiet neglect ; as to gardeners and greenhouses, they were 
of a past age. ‘ 

_. Away from the business part of the town, in its extreme suburban por- 
tion, stood a massive old-style brick mansion, almost concealed by a thick 
grouping of trees and densest shrubbery, waving defiant of the pruner’s 
hands. The old house stood far in from the street. On the side nearest 
the town, within a few yards from its doorway and encircled by the same 
stone wall that guarded the spacious grounds, stood a small, low cottage, 
a toy of a cottage, that was pink with wreaths of climbing everblooming 
roses. Its doors and windows were closed, and it was easy to see that it 
was vacant ; yet it was brighter than the old mansion, which, even at noon, 
was cool and dark in its eternal shade. The only new thing in all that 
faded splendor was a low picket fence that ran closely between the large 
brick house and the little cottage. Plainly the yellow unpainted fence 
was an after thought. The cottage had been a part of this home in earlier 
days. On the country side of the house, fading into the woods, stretched 
the wide acres of the farm. The glare of sunshine touched only the broad 
white carriage-drive which swept directly from the front doors to the 
street. The drive showed evidence of its complete disuse, for it was fast 
growing up with rank grass and weeds. On either side of the big gate, 
upon the street, were two small ones, which gave entrance to the circling 
walks leading to the house. One of these gates was nailed up tightly ; the 
other one told that human feet sometimes passed through. A fountain 
which once glistened in shimmering spray was still; and of the pieces of 
statuary standing, or lying thrown from their places, only one was perfect ; 
some looked as if they had been used as targets. No verbal account could 
tell the wanderer that this was a land of memories more plainly than this 
view of its ruinous treasures of nature and art, and the gentle desolation 
lying over all. 

It was the time between two eras. The old splendor of the South was 
gone ; the new enterprises of manufacture and the rapid growth of more 
modern towns had not yet come. All was quiet; there were no signs of 
life in the grounds or the house. But in the rear, just beyond Mammy’s 
kitchen door, on a rough bench in coolest shade, were two negro women. 
The ample form of one was clad in faded homespun and a vast white apron 
of coarse texture; her head was wound round with a white kerchief, the 
uniform of the Southern negro women in the old time. She was a relic of 
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the slave era—servant, nurse, and close family friend in one ; it was such 
a vital relation as you may still see between family and servant in some old 
French towns. y been twice married ; the first time when she 
was a likely wench in her teens. The other woman, who was still young, 
was the daughter of her first marriage. Having taken advantage of the 
negro schools that opened just after freedom came, she could now “ talk 
—— well.” Passing through the town on her way north with her hus- 
d, she had tarried to see her mother. 

‘* How long have you been here?” asked the younger woman. 

**We cum here soon arter freedom; ole Mass, arter fitein’ all troo de 
war, tuk en died des arter hit broke. Mass Henry los’ ebery ting he had, 
den died en lef’ he broken-heart wife en de chillun. Ole Miss, what use 
be so gayly, dun tu’n clean ober. You know Mass Henry guv me my freedom 
*fore de war, en I libin’ away from de plantation when s’render cum. Soon 
es I hear ob his death I cum home to de ole place. Mass dun bin buried 
*fore I git to him, and I ain’ see Miss May nowhars. Nobody in de big house 
tell Icum to de kitchen. Dar wus de chillun, de four leetle boys en baby 
Sally, settin’ roun’ de hath starin’ at de fryin’ pan, ea leetle Miss Rachel 
ronan bite o’ bacon, en turnin’ de hoe cake. Not a nigger on dat blessed 
Pp 

“Which one is Miss Rachel?” asked the younger woman, who had not 
been ‘‘raised ” in the service of the Howards. 

‘* Dat Mass Henry’s ole’st chile, Miss Rachel. When de chillun kotch 
site of Mammy, dey sot up a howl en rush at me, all ’cep Miss Rachel, she 
*fraid de hoe-cake burn. Arter de chilluns dun sot ter eatin’, I see Miss 
Rachel did’nt tech nary bite dat victuals, en I coax her, ‘ Now, honey, try 
en eat little ob hit ;’ ‘ Yes, Mammy,’ she say, smilin’ in mournful way, des 
like de spirit of dead Mass cum back to hant me; ‘Iwill eat some; father 
is gone, mother is so changed you will not know her, and I must keep 
strong.’ Bress God, when I see Miss May hit give me de shivers, she des 
er a ded corpse walkin’ roun’ ter save funeral ’spenses. Frum dat day tell 
dis she keep her room; she not crazy, des libin’ way back yander en won’ 
hab nuffin’ do wid de worl’ now days. Cassionally she wake up, cum outen 
her room, en gib order like she do in de ole days, but we pays no ’tention 
to hit, fur she ain’ ’sponsible. Me and Miss Rachel de head of de fambly 
now. You knows I raise Mass Henry Howard frum a baby up. I all de 
mammy he eber has, ’kase he own w’ite mammy die when he few months 
ole. I lib wid Mass tell I marry de secon’ time, den he sot me free. Mass 
Henry not ter say harnsum, but he eyes make you tink ob heabenly glory ; 
his wife, Miss May, de borned beauty, en she lib fur frollickin’. Reckin 
she lub her chillen, yit she neber stay wid dem long ’nough ter git’quainted. 
Artetsde fus’ baby, dat Miss Rachel, got big ’nough ter look at, Miss May 
tuck hit pow’ful hard dat de chile doan’ *herit all her beauty. Miss May 
tuck on so dat I neber shows her dat one leetle ancle was so tu’ned en one 
fut e¥'a mite lettler dan t’udder. But I show Mass de baby’s fut, en he hab 
dis and dat dun, but hit doan’ do no good. Ole Mammy know dat leetle 
fut wid de shrivelry look won’ grow much. En Mass Henry frum dat day 
tell he jine de army gib mos’ of his life ter dat chile. Miss May complain as 
how he neglec’ comp’ny, en he say, ‘ You kin hab de comp’ny,’ en he still 
stay and teach his chile.” 

‘* But is there not another daughter near Miss Rachel’s age?” inquired 
the younger woman. 

‘*Dat Miss Teele, she nary bit o’ blood-kin no mo’ nor you is. Mass 
Henry had a college frien’ dat lib way up norf; well, he go ’cross de water 
en marry way ober dar wid some ’talian’oman. Well, dey bofe died ober 
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dar, en here cum dey baby clean ’cross de ’lanty-cocean ter. Mass ‘Henry 
wid wud es how he mus’ *dopt hit, en gib hit de name Howard. Miss 
Teele purty baby ; she had big black eyes dat could blaze like lightin’, 
Her har thick en long, en black, black es de sinner’s hopes ob heaben, en 
des es crinkly es de sinner’s walk on earth. Bress God! dar ginger in 
dat gal’s make up! She would stay in de deep woods all de day when she 
a wee gal, en when Miss May git Yankee woman fur gov’ness de chil- 
lun ter larn under, Miss Teele tell her pint blank dat she larn des what 
she choose to, en no mo’. Arter dat, Miss May ’low dat de chile des wile 
heathen, en hab no mo’ ter do wid her. But she larn ter play de fiddle 
herse’f, ’dout no teachin’ t’all. Dat chile dun bin born sorry, sorry for de 
miz’ry in de whole roun’ worl’. Her soul es pure es de baby’s ’fore hit 
cut hit’s eye-teef’ en loses heaben. Yit Miss Teele show dat she belong 
ter no ’stocracy ; she say dat a oman ought not to make her life like yer 
does fruit cake, so much ob dis, en so much ob dat, des es yer am tole. 
But she de rock ter lean ’gin ef she lub you. She ride heap on Jack’s 
back; she cum in like de whirl-win’, but she sot down en ’broider roses 
all a silk, en sen’ hit off ter git leetle money ter he’p buy de boy’s 
jackets.” 

‘** Who owns this place?” was the next question. 

‘Ole Miss’ brudder own dis place—Mass Smif. ’Fore we lef’ de planta- 
tion, letter cum ter Miss May sayin’ es how she mus’ cum ter lib on his 

lace and he do all he kin ter he’pher. He tuk his fambly wid him ter 
New York des arter de war. Dis farm am rented out, en de leetle house 
ms see ober dar nex’ town done stan’ empty long time. Dat house be- 
ong ter dis place too, but when ole Miss cum en see dat house en no 
fence atween ’em, she writ en ax her brudder ter hab her fence’ off ter her- 
se’f. I trus’ hit stay empty, fur hit ’tirely too nigh us. You see, dat one 
Ving Miss May hab no ’spute "bout; she dun gib hit out dat she hab nuf- 
fin’ furder do wid nobody libin’, dat dar is no comp’ny ter be axed ter dis 
house. De Howards cum strangers ter dis town, en strangers dey is yit, 
all ’cept Miss Teele, she go ebery whars. Miss May hear dat anybody 
likely ter cum nigh dis house she wake up in a fury. ’Pears like she not 
only half ’stracted wid her grief, but she shamed ter death dat dey should 
all be po’ es de poores’ now. Oh!” groaned Mammy, clasping her hands 
around her knees and rocking her body, ‘‘ de whole worl’ am change’. To 
tink ob de Howards, de fus’ people in de lan’, er scrimpin’ en er scratchin’ ; 
ole Miss a quare strange t’ing, hidin’ herse’f, no one ter watch ober de 
chillun ’cepin ole Mammy. Oh! blessed Lord, do Thou look down en 
min’ em.” She slowly wiped the tears from her eyes, then suddenly rose 
from her seat. ‘‘ But sho’ I mus’ be gwine; de sun am crawlin’ in de 
bid side ob his bed, en my kittle am singin’ her good-nite song to de 

er.” 

But Mammy’s daughter took another view of the situation. She began 
by telling her mother that freedom had changed all things for the colored 
race, and that old attachments, however strong, for bygone masters must 
yield to individual interests. She begged her mother to think now of her 
second family—Shem, Ham, and Jayfut, who were fatherless, and had onl 
their mother’s care, and said the welfare and education of her little half- 
brothers was to be considered before the comfort of her former master’s 
children. It was a revolutionized age speaking to the past one. Mammy 
loved her negroes, but her pride still centered in the white children, and 
she loved them with a protecting fondness which would only pass away 
with her life. 

‘*Leabe Mass Henry’s chilluns en go trapesin’ roun’ wid you, haulin’ 
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dem niggers? Hire to de stranger ter git leetle money ter edicate dem 
niggers? Ihab plenty to eat wharI is, en my foe ome doan’ go wid de 
growlin’ belly ; and es fur edication dey doan’ n dat; I wants ’em ter 
o~ up hones’ niggers in de fiel’ at wuk whar dey belongs. Neber, tell 

e bref leabe me, will I forsake po’ dead Mass Henry's chilluns, Ef dat 
what ye cum fur de faster yer make de track de better.” 

Mammy’s tongue and eyes poured forth indignation. It was as if some 
soul faithful to the dead had been offered a bribe. Her daughter hastily 
departed. As the woman went down the walk the gate was swung open, 
and a young girl riding a donkey came swiftly > 

‘* Miss Teele!” said the woman to herself. The girl was tall and mus- 
cular, with long arms that had the swinging motions of a boy’s. The hair 
and eyes answered to Mammy’s description, the clear skin was slightly 
browned by exposure to the sun, and the whole “ make-up” would have 
distinguished a boy in his teens as a bonny lad. But when you looked 
again, and saw that this free, defiant use of limb, and rapid swing from the 
saddle to the ground came of a girl’s vitality, you felt as if this bright, 
strong life, that quivered and glinted like sunbeams at will, was in some 
way misplaced—in some way a mistake. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Mammy!” said a voice which had a ring in it, ‘Mammy! open your 

e es.” 

ob Whar is my eyes den, ef dey aint open?” said Mammy, who as yet 
had conquered neither indignation nor sorrow at the abrupt leave-taking 
of her daughter. Now she did something she rarely did; she reproved 
Teele, when she knew it was chiding the will o’ the wisp: ‘‘My eyes is 
open ‘nough to see you jump frum dat Jack mo’ like a young colt dan a 
young lady.” 

But Teele was fullof her news. ‘Mammy, you. will stare a heap when I 
tell you; you have been on this side of the house all day, so you have not 
seen. 

Mammy softened into keenest curiosity. ‘No, honey, I ain’t seed nuffin’ - 
is dar enyt’ing to see?” 

“ We have a neighbor in the cottage.” 

It was like a thunderbolt to Mammy. Only a few moments previously 
she had sat in the shadow of her kitchen, which screened the front view, 
and thought the cottage empty. She looked around the kitchen now and 
saw signs of life around the pretty rose-clad house ; a blind was flung that 
instant wide open, and a woman’s form stood in the window so near them. 
Mammy turned and muttering to herself went into her kitchen. Teele 
slowly led Jack on down past the vegetable garden to his shed. The veg- 
etable garden was the work of her strong arms, which had spaded, lanted, 
and tilled for every seed: Retracing her steps, she passed beyond Mammy’s 
kitchen to the front grounds. On the a next the cottage, a very few 
steps from its windows, was a little arbor, the rough structure almost cov- 
ered by honeysuckle and rose-vines. The girl took a seat on the rustic 
bench her own hands had fashioned, waiting. It took a keen ear to de- 
tect the slight hipple-hopple that marked the light step which neared the 
arbor, as the girl “‘wid one fut a wee mite leetler dan de udder” came 
in. A slight girl, below medium height ; the little figure was perfect save 
only that the shrunken foot brought one shoulder a trifle lower than the 
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other ; the plain face seemed a poor frame for the intense, lovely eyes and 
small, curving > 9 “Miss Rachel git her mouf frum her mudder, only 
Miss May’s mouf make hit chilly-frosty time ob de year, en Miss Rachel’s 
mouf make you t’ink ob de April, when de earth am softenin’ and chang- 
ing ebery minute.” Her whole individuality, even to her coarse cotton 
frock, was one of daintiest refinement. ‘‘ Her eyes cum straight frum 
Mass Henry ; en you look at dem long dey kinder sober you. Bress God, 
dis ain’t no way o’ raisin’ chilluns clean to deyse’ls, de feelins larn to weigh 
too heaby on de heart. Better know a leetle ob dis worl’ ef it am howlin’ 
wilderness, When folks meet folks, and dey larn dar is heap o’ sham and 
falsitiness troo and troo, dey takes life easier.” 

For years the Howards had lived in strict seclusion, the little children 
finding an ample life in their romps through the lawn. Teele had made 
for herself a world outside, and her bohemian life sought no position in 
society. She followed her own impulses, and while mingling with all, 
came and went as she chose, and made a confidant of no one. But she 
gladdened many an humble heart both of man and brute by a sympathy 
so true, deep, and delicate that it made many a mother pause when she 
called Teele Howard a wild girl who needed training. Rachel, in whom 
the family pride was strong, had long ago learned to find solitude suffi- 
cient ; her hands were full of practical cares. Mammy spared her the turn- 
af of the hoe-cakes, but thought and care had come early, for Rachel 
held the mother’s place in the family. But these details did not make up 
Rachel’s inner life. After the comfort of the children, and the wishes of 
the broken mother had all been cared for, Rachel lived in her own fancy. 
She had very few books, for the Howard library had been destroyed dur- 
ing the war; but the few good ones were well read—by Rachel only ; for 
Teele would not read the printed thoughts of mortal. They never read 
together, these sisters. Rachel had an old yellow ledger that had been 
her father’s, that was called her diary ; but Teele never opened it. Teele 
had her home comfort too; she had saved her violin through all, and the 
fine strains that came from the untaught musician often broke the still- 
ness as the sisters sat in the arbor. Rachel’s father had early taught his 
favorite child to take interest in the finer writers; she had grown among 
them and loved them, and she had nothing now but her book friends. 
Teele might have studied books had she not found so much to study in 
the living world. Bound by a love rare among sisters of one blood, the 
Howard sisters sometimes found their pleasure together, often apart; so 
they took it. 

ery wee looked Rachel as she came in and crept close to her sister. 
Teele took from her pocket a small bundle carefully wrapped, and opening 
it she rapidly worked great silken seeds in the heart of a rose lying in 
crimson velvet. 

A dainty old French maid had taught her this work. Teele had cared 
for the poor teacher when she lay abed with fever and an empty purse. 
When she grew strong enough to use her frail fingers, she educa eele’s 
brown va ay and taught the girl who hated all feminine work this patient 
task. Teele submitted because she saw that Mlle. Louise was secretly 
congratulating herself on repaying her benefactor. And now, as Mammy 
has told us, she finds this work slightly remunerative. 

Rachel was quiet in her own thought when Teele startled her. 

* «© We have some neighbors in the ge 9 They came to-day.” 

“That’s news!” exclaimed Rachel, with a little startled cry, looking at 
the cottage porch piled with boxes. ‘I did not know it, for I have been 
in the house all day. Have you anything to tell of them, sister?” 
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Teele looked intently at the cripple’s face; it was pink with glowing 
curiosity, 

** Of course,” was the answer; ‘I heard it in town, and after I left Mile. 
Louise—for she gave me a new lesson in this stuff to-day—I rode Jack 
around the woods path that runs near the back of the cottage. The mis- 
tress of the house stood on the back porch, and she was opening the boxes 
of furniture herself. She is a Yankee ; she has an accent that I have heard 
Mlle. Louise tell of. I had something you have never tasted, a slice of 
rye bread made in Vermont, and some currant wine. Miss Helen Sey- 
mour, that is her name, was unpacking a hamper of home-made dainties 
when I went there. You will put her in your diary, Rachel. She is a 
sure ‘nough good woman; her smile makes you feel warm around your 
heart, Sho frisks and talks, does a dozen different things, and thinks over 
a. from ‘earth to kingdom come,’ as yx | says, all in one 
minute, She loves to crochet zephyr wool and make jelly better than ay 
thing, IT know. She had a pot of jelly in her hands when I walked up 
the back steps, but she put it down, gave me a seat, and sat down near 
me for me to talk, Mebbe she thought IT was a meddler, Then I wished 
for you to say some pretty speech to her, and I wished I had got one by 
heart out of your diary, But I couldn’t, so I told her that I wanted to see 
her because she was a Yankee, and I was glad she had come down here. 
Besides, I told her that I was not a ‘simon pure’ Southerner, for though I 
had lived all of my life in Virginia, my own father, my first father, had 
been a Yankee himself, and that I was born in Italy, and had a—a what 
kind of woman for my mother, sister ?” . 

‘** A peasant woman,” supplied Rachel, quickly, anxious for the story to 
go on. 

‘‘Then she smiled, chirped, and began talking faster than Jack can 
gallop home to his fodder. She took out the jelly, and said, ‘I am going 
to give you a real Yankee lunch, and some day you may teach me to f. 
chicken.’ While I was eating she ran in the house and toted out her 
arms full of photographs. She said they were views of her home way up 
North. She cried a little when she said that, and I wished again you 
could tell me something pretty to cheer her up. While I was thinking 
that, she popped a spoonful of that jelly in her mouth and chirped out, 
‘ Aunty cooked this jelly too hastily, and she did not get it quite, quite 
hard, but we will eat it while it is fresh, and I dare say it will be capital.’ 
Just then the last big tear-drop that she forgot was in her eye splashed 
down and just missed the jelly.” 

Teele drew her feet upon the bench, and embraced her knees, laughing 
in ecstacy. 

“Oh, sister, such a good time I had on that back porch with the new 
woman. Just after eating the snack, I jumped on Jack and told her 
‘Good-bye.’ ‘No,’ she says, ‘ good-bye is altogether too solemn a word 
between next-door neighbors’ (just think of our being next-door neighbors 
to anybody!) ‘ Besides, you are running away just after lunch, which is 
quite awful of you!’ She laughed, came down the steps, patted Jack's 
head, called him a ‘lovely donkey,’ thanked me for coming, said she did 
not feel near so lonesome now, Then at the last she asked after our 
mother, would be so glad to know her, and said, ‘You all must not think 
of mo as quite a stranger, for though TF waa born and raised in New Eng. 
land, my father married the second time a Southern lady, and T havea 
doar, doar younger brother who was born, and has spent years of his life, 
in Virginia,’ Now," continued Teele, “1 will tell you all L know of thono 
new folks cleaned of the rumor-rabbish,” 
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But we may learn more briefly all Teele knew; for she interested 
Rachel at great length, and Rachel had not other themes for entertain- 
ment. 

Miss Helen Seymour, maiden lady, wh8 looks thirty-five, is from a Ver- 
mont village, and is a born and reared “Yankee.” The ‘dear, dear 
brother” is half-brother to Miss Helen (Teele has not yet learned his 
name). Mr. Seymour, Helen’s fathér, was first married to a lady of his 
own State, who died when Helen was an infant. Helen was brought up 
by a sister of Mr. Seymour’s, and has spent her entire years in New Eng- 
land. Father Seymour was called South after the death of his wife, and a 
few years before the war, to look after an estate left by his brother, who 
had died after being long resident in Virginia. He was detained South 
much longer than he had expected, and finally married a Virginia lady. 
Instead of returning North he remained at his brother's homestead, now 
hia, for his brother died without heirs. Here the child of his second wife 
was born, a son, his mothor dying some year after his birth, After the 
death of his second wife, Mr, Seymour returned North, where he lived 
with his sister, who had his daughter Helen in charge. Little Helen had 
never been parted from this aunt, who idolized the child, and had always 
eg with her brother against the child's removal South, and so Helen 

ad never seen her father’s Southern bride, nor his Virginia home. Mr. 
Seymour had died at the outbreak of the war, leaving his daughter and 
little son in charge of his sister. He left very little property to his chil- 
dren. Since the Seymour son had attained his majority, brother and sis- 
ter had been separated for years, Helen remaining quietly with the old 
aunt, the son seeking his own in the outside world. 

**T can’t see why they come here,” mused Teele. ‘‘He cannot love 
Virginia, for he was only a child here. I reckon, as he is a man, he has 
come to make his fortune.” 

‘¢ To make his fortune,” returned Rachel; ‘‘I should think he could do 
that better in his sister’s country, we are all so poor now.” 

“There might be a better opening even here for his enterprise or proj- 
ect, if he has one, than North,” was the reply. 

Rachel had been an intent listener. A diversion in Dalhousie was the 
rarest of things. Here was the cottage, which had remained so long un- 
occupied that the children had called it the ‘‘ empty house,” and had often 
climbed the low fence to play among the roses on the tiny porch; and here 
were the strangers almostamong them. And the lady had asked that Mrs. 
Howard should call, just as if the Howards were like other people. Soon 
she would learn that the Howards had long been a focus toward which 
all curious gossip tended ; that Mrs. Howard, the once brilliant society 
queen, had lost both husband and property by the war; that she had lost 
interest in life, and seemingly in her pe Mee and lived only an unreal 
life in her past; that the a er Howard daughter lived a nun’s life, edu- 
cating her younger brothers and sister ; that though some of the ideas of 
the grand old writers might come from her lips, she knew as little of real 
life as Mammy’s “nigger Jayfut.” And she would learn that the second 
Howard daughter, so unlike the others of the family that the townspeople 
thought her an adopted relative, was a handsome girl who could ride like 
a March gale and could shoot with perfect aim, who had a fist like a ham- 
mer, who would fish all day and leave the fish where they were moat 
needed, who waa the protector of all things weak, and whom atriot mothers 
called a queer piece,” while giving her the fullest measure of reapeot, 
‘Teele Howard had never forfeited it, The fathers said that the girl was 
fully able to care for herself, and that she would have made a fine boy, 4 
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big, brave, great-hearted boy; but that as a girl she was a decided mis- 
e. 


All these things, and more, would the Seymours hear of their next-door 
neighbors ; and Rachel shrank from the idea even while Teele’s news made 
her tingle with interest. How gladly would she have had the Seymours back 
in New England, and the cottage again in lonely security! Rachel scarcely 
knew a face in all the town; she did not delight in this seclusion ; but 
hers was an intense nature, which yet, if need were, could live within 
itself. She knew that her little brothers and sister must not grow up naked, 
orin the streets ; and that thought ruled her. Mammy did a great deal ; but 
Mammy could not do all. She relied on Teele’s help in many ways, and 
on her devotion ; but Teele could never patiently direct her effort toward 
one point; her sympathies were too wide, the outer world shared them, 
and she had caught a touch of wandering from her mother’s race. 

The thought of the fresh impetus that the coming of the strangers 
would give to all the gossip about her people gave Rachel a throb of pain. 
Why had Teele invited the criticism of the strangers? They might have 
lived side by side, and been strangers always. She had heard Mlle. Louise 
say that Northern people ever thrust themselves yorenag: on anyone. 
They were of course well-bred, and would not stare over the low fence ; 
and she could have taught, and watched the children romp, and helped 
Mammy to make the bread and butter go as far as it would, just as she 
had done every day for years. She could have enjoyed her arbor, her few 
books, the magazines and papers that her uncle sent her, and, above all, 
her diary, just as she had done so long already. Now Teele knew the 
lady, and the lady might speak, and invite her over. Could she refuse ?— 
could she accept, when she had no return of hospitality for the stranger? 
‘* Measure for measure,” said Pride. 

‘Teele, why did you call on the lady?” 

‘«Qall?” echoed Teele, ‘I did not call ; I just went round the back way 
to ‘’vestigate,’ as Mammy says. Sooner or later the woman would have 
maatieniad us; why not mo first? I heard the drayman say, ‘Won’ do 
lady ope’ her eyes when she fine out de cur’'us Missus dat roost nex’ 
do’?’” And Teele laughed at the positive terror in Rachel's face, 

“You laugh at the cruel things they say of us,” answered Rachel, her 
eyes filling from her heart, 

‘* Don't ory 5 don’t ory,” pleaded Teele, gathering tho little head to her 
bosom. “It's not worth that, sister; they can't say wicked things about us ; 
we are only a lot of people with no places trying to jostle into the misfit. 
Look here, sister; if things with us were not so unhappy, would you not 
like to know people? I can name in one breath all the people you know.” 

Again the pretty pink swept across the lame girl’s face, and there was a 
wistful appeal in her tones. 

Yos, sister, many times, in the evening when the day's 
work is done, I would like to know and talk with people, know them my- 
solf, not only through you; I should like to hunt for the counterparts of 
characters I read of ; I should love to hear opinions on subjects, The 

apers uncle sends me are almost like persons coming; only, when I read 
the reviews and cannot have the books they talk about, or know the peo- 
ple who write them, it seems all the lonelier.” 

There was an unconscious pathos in this that would have unsealed a 
rock. Silently Teele took from her pocket a book Rachel had long 
wished ; it had taken many, many silken stitches to buy it. She laid it in 
the cripple’s hands. After a moment’s thought she said : 

‘‘Do not worry about the new people; that woman is ‘de borned lady’ 
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and she is going to be very silent when she knows how sensitive you 
are.’ 
So saying the Italian reached under the bench, opened a rude box, and 
took from it an old violin, and a moment later the Seymours hushed their 
conversation at their early tea as wild melody with now a gentle touch 
“sweet as the honey-comb” floated through the cottage windows. 


CHAPTER III. 


Next day Teele came in early with a copy of the Dalhousie Herald 
and gave it to Rachel. It contained this paragraph: “ We trust our 
townspeople will extend a hearty welcome to Mr. Seymour and his sister, 
from Vermont. They arrived only yesterday, and established themselves 
in the small cottage which was formerly a part of the old Bell place. Mr. 
Seymonr is a Virginian by birth ; his mother, known and remembered by 
many of our citizens as the beantiful Miss Ada Smith, of Laurens, was a 
frequent visitor to our town many years ago. Mr. Seymour is well known 
in the North as a journalist, and is a writer of some distinction. He has 
returned to his native State with the desire of establishing a Literary 
Journal, its object being to cultivate a high standard of literary taste, as 
well as to develop the native talent of the rising generation of the South. 
We feel assured that this cultivated and high-toned gentleman, in pursuit 
of his laudable object, is worthy of our support. Our readers may expect 


a further notice and particulars regarding the proposed literary enter- 


rise.” 
ai There,” said the younger girl, when Rachel had finished, ‘‘ that is the 
way the ‘ high-toned gentleman’ will try his fortune here.” 

Rachel was charmed ; she had often thought how fine it would be if 
their own town had a literary journal. It would be a home friend, not a 
strange guest from a distance, She was enthusiastic. 

‘* But, sister ’—and her face was a glad hope—‘ seo what the paper says : 
something more than money-making induced him to come here. Since 
the war, there has been no Shemay paper here, It must be an interest in 
his native State that made him return here to spend his talent; and, oh, 
sister, let us take it; wo can manage some way to pay for it.” 

‘* You take everything as ‘de preached trufe,’ as Mammy says,” returned 
Teele. “I wonder, if he was such a fine man in the North, why he did 
not stay there? It must be that there is a better opening here; even if 
he is what you think him, Rachel, the man knew he could not come here 
and live on moonshine and clover-blossoms. I saw him on the street this 
morning ; he is a slim young man with an old look to his face.” ‘Teele 
reflected. ‘It seems to me that when a man can write a big good tale 
that people love to hear over and over, just like Mammy loves to hear you 
read about John Bunyan’s Christian—it seems to me you could see some of 
it in his face, There is nothing in his face; it is dry.” 

The glow left Rachel's face ; she was so accustomed to take Teele’s views 
of the outside world, and Teele was destroying her dear notion of the 
journalist and his journal, 

‘* They have only rented the cottage for one year,” continued Teele. 

‘* Shall we not take his paper, sister?” asked Rachel, only interested 
in the literary part of the news. 

“You shall. have the first number that comes out,” comforted Teele ; and 
she worked hard all day at her roses. 
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Early the next morning the sisters stood in the wide, old-time front: 
porch. Ham was leading up Jack, for Teele was going to take her work 
for Mile. Louise to inspect, and Rachel must give the children their les- 
sons. There had been a storm during the night, and a part of the new 
dividing fence lay prostrate. The girls saw it, and it seemed to Rachel 
that their seclusion was more than ever endangered by the strangers, now 
that the dividing barrier was broken down. 

As Teele rode off, Rachel remembered that her diary had been left ex- 
posed to the rainstorm, not in the arbor, where it might have been pro- 
tected, but on the open grass, where she had lingered a moment to get a 
last glimpse of the sunset. ‘That old yellow ledger of her dead father’s, 
with his accounts in the first pages, and her own soul brought out in 
writing in the other pages, was a dearer possession to Rachel than one 
would think. Would she find her treasure rain-soaked and ruined ? 
Tears came to her eyes, The ledger was a living friend to her, not a 
dead review ofa routine life. In this book were all the living men and 
women that Teele had given her, drawn true to the life, yet refined by 
passing through the pure hands of the writer. No one had ever looked on 
these pages. She had sometimes read bits to Teele, for Teele respected 
the old ledger; it seemed a part of her sister. She hastened down the 
walk to the spot where she had left the book; her slight lameness did 
not interfere with quick movement, and none but a close observer would 
have noticed it, for the shy girl had made her gowns long enough to hide 
the defect even from those of her own blood. Suddenly she stood quite 
still ; she was startled, astounded, by what she saw. At the point where 
she stood began the break in the fence which the storm had only partially 
thrown down, and there, seated on a stone, the bright sunlight over him, 
and on his knees her own ledger, its damp pages open to his eyes, was the 
“slim young man, with the old look in his face,” intently reading. He 
was just inside his own boundary, no more. A deathlike paleness came to 
the girl’s face as she realized the affront. There sat a stranger, coolly 
perusing her inner self. 

For a moment she could not stir; then came a desire to get back her 
book before he had read more of it. As Seymour glanced up and saw the 
slight form and white face expressing so plainly an indignant protest, his 
own face flushed as he recognized in her the writer. He rose, Samed and 
silently held out the book to her. He was not ready to offer explanations 
of the commonplace sort, for he had read a few pages of the old ledger, 
and they had carried him into her world. Here was thought that was fine 
and fresh, though sometimes crude; but the ideas came straight from 
a powerful though innocent mind, ignorant of the world, yet strong in 
faith in God and man, and firm as everlasting rock in outspoken sincerity. 
This trait pervaded all these pictures of men, and women, and nature. 
There were quaint tales, straight from Mammy’s lips, full of natural 
strength and ‘mystical superstition. Over all there pe the rich im- 
agination, the tender sympathy, the quaint, shy touch of one who could 
cheer and charm with the pen. In these pages were united a just, gener- 
. ous soul, an imagination of rich possibility, and much of the power to 
send its meaning straight and true to the reader. 

Seymour was a man of limited mental capacity. His strength consisted 
in a keen, discerning analytical power, which in a reviewer was invaluable. 
Lacking the creative genius, he knew exactly when he found it in others. 
His education was learned, he loved literature, but had found his success 
rather in stimulating and developing the efforts of others than in original 
work. In an editorial chair he ranked high ; as a writer of fiction, involy- 
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ing either character or plot, he was deficient. Of late he had been dis- 
satisfied with his success in the North; hence his removal to a town of 
which he had known something when a boy. Though he loved money, 
the dearer object to his soul was literary fame. How ardently he longed 
for it even his sister did not know, for on this subject he was more than 
usually reticent. 

As he gave back Rachel’s book, he was hardly conscious of it ; he wished 
her phe. wth out of his way, that he might read on; he saw what a treas- 
ure he had fallen upon. In a moment he recovered himself, and then 
came the inspiration of Seymour’s life. Rachel still stood before him, 
too much astonished and indignant to speak. Seymour was always gentle 
in outward action ; his voice was quieter than that of his lively Yankee 
sister. 

“I must beg a thousand pardons; the book was blown by last night's 
storm to my door; I opened it to find its owner’s name, and its own con- 
tents must be my excuse for so unpardonably reading farther.” 

Rachel did not answer. 

“ Am I not to be forgiven?” he continued ; ‘‘I do not deserve it, yet I 
hope you will be lenient to a confessed sinner.” 

His smile was quite appealing, but Rachel could not smile over this. 
= stepped a pace back toward her own threshold, looking him full in 
the face. 

‘* Did you not know you were reading the diary of one who is a stranger 
to you?” 

he pointed question came ; it was in that earnest tone which you may 
notice in the voice of those who think much and speak little. 

‘* Turn to the first page of your book,” he answered ; ‘‘ there is no name, 
nor in any other part of its pages ; the first leaves contain only some memo- 
randa of Sarath accounts that anyone might have seen. The latter part 
of the book no one would think a diary of a private character, for there are 
no dates, no events, only different lines of thought on varied subjects. 
No, young lady, I did not know that I was reading the diary of anyone. 
I have seen the diaries of several young ladies, and my sister kept one 
when she was younger ; I assure you that I should never have recognized 
yours by what I have seen of diaries in the general world.” 

His statement was true. One of the children had torn away the name of 
Henry Howard, with the first page of the book, and Rachel’s name did not 
appear. As for dates, how did she need them? Her day was a far-stretch- 
ing and continuous period, scarcely broken even by the coming of the 
nightfall, when for a time she must sleep instead of thinking. Perhaps, 
after all, this man was not so dishonorable as she thought him. 

Slowly she opened the book and held it toward him. 

‘“‘T will think no more about it. Show me the pages you have read; I 
will tear them out and burn them, and you will soon forget all about it.” 

Seymour had never before been told so flatly, so quaintly, that his touch 
was contaminating. All that he had read, this girl might have said before 
ten thousand. e had surprised no heart-secret, no hidden love senti- 
ments, in this singular record. He took the book from her hand, opened 
it, and held two of its leaves between his fingers. 

“Since you think that my eye has wronged your production beyond re- 
claim, I will ask you to give me these two leaves rather than burn them.” 

Rachel was slow to distrust, but that the distinguished journalist who 
had come here to build up a high culture among the people should care 
for what she had written, that he should seriously ask for her diary jot- 
tings, was very strange. Her first suspicion returned. 
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“Why should you want it, you, a stranger to me?” she asked. 

‘* But why should I remain a stranger?” he returned, with just a tinge 
of eagerness in his even tones. ‘‘ My sister had a call yesterday from Miss 
Teele Howard, and I trust that you, Miss Howard, will pardon my offence 
and allow my sister, Helen Seymour, and myself, Standish Seymour, the 
pleasure of knowing you.” 

Rachel saw that he was entirely serious. 

“T shall not call on you, or your sister, ever,” said she, with slow em- 
phasis, clasping the manuscript close, as if here and forever to shut the 
strangers from her book and herself. 

‘*No?” he said, inquiringly, rather stupefied with this distinct avowal. 

For a few moments both were silent, then the cripple thought she would 
explain just a little, before he should hear all the cruel gossip about her 
poor mother, and the strangeness of the Howards in general. Dalhousie 
was full of hospitable people who would welcome the Seymours; she 

‘would leave the strangers to their kind care, but she would tell him that 
though she could not meet his sister or himself, she would welcome and 
cheer in her small way his great work. 

‘Teele goes everywhere and knows everyone; people know that she 
will not ask them to our home, and do not expect it. I cannot call on you 
and welcome you when I have nothing to offer, so we shall stay apart ; but 
we are going to take your paper, and, oh!” she continued, her enthusiasm 
in the one joy of her life breaking out irrepressibly, “‘I shall be so glad to 
know how you think on different subjects ; I know many people in that 
way whom I shall never see.” 

**You carry your idea of strict justice, and make it law, even in hospital- 
ity, I see,” he said. At any other time he might have been amused at the 
directness with which this girl was talking his sister and himself away 
from her home. ‘‘ But your rule will not apply to all circumstances. 
Here is my sister, who is a good woman deserving all sympathy, a middle- 
aged spinster with a fondness for younger persons. She has sacrificed her 
love of her home for my interests, and now she sits alone between strange 
walls looking wistfully at the picture of her home, and trying hard to hide 
from me the homesickness in her eyes. People will call and give her 
ceremonious invitations to dine, etc. ; but what my sister needs is that you 
should be in reality what you are by proximity, a next-door neighbor. It 
would reconcile her to the exile if she could chat over her knitting-yarns, 
brew little cups of tea, and tell you all about her home in New England.” 

“Yes, but I should enjoy the talk and the tea too,” answered Rachel, in 
whom the natural woman was all the stronger for her isolation, ‘A 
woman friend, other than my sister, I have never had.” 

“* What is your objection now?” he asked. 

“Why, of course,” answered Rachel, ‘‘ your sister would make my 
hours pleasant ; she would always be the entertainer; but I should go and 
come empty-handed to her'always.” 

“ But put yourself in her position,” persisted Seymour. ‘‘ The sole 
fact of your being the entertained would bring solid comfort to her. In 
my absence she has only her pictures and knitting-yarns ; she would soon 
want to monopolize her neighbor, and accuse herself of being selfish.” 

‘*This might all be true,” was the cripple’s response, ‘‘ yet I should 
never leave her without feeling my debt heavier.” 

“But are you peally determined not to know us!” he asked, after a 
pause. ‘Come, Miss Howard, let us put our relations on entirely a busi- 
ness ground. We are strangers. I have only this claim upon your atten- 
tion, that you have snesaleiol to support my paper to the extent of being a 
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subscriber. You will have to pay for that paper in dollars and cents. I 
wish in the same manner to purchase your aid for my journal ; can I ar- 
range this with you bs 

Le help you,” said the startled girl, with emphasis ; “how could I do 
that ?” 

‘* By writing,” he returned. ‘‘ Miss Howard, if your talent were culti- 
vated, trained, and properly brought forward, it might become valuable to 
you. If you will, under my guidance, contribute to my paper, I will con- 
sider your services at their proper value. My proposed journal is yet un- 
tried ; of course there is a certain doubt as to the issue; but I shall use 
every effort, and I think I may say that your time would not be lost should 
you think favorably of my proposal.” 

What new and glorious words to the ignorant child! Oh, how she 
loved to scribble; could it be that an editor would publish what she 
wrote? Poor as she was,*Rachel did not think of money ; in her worship 
of literature she was caught heavenward by the thought of what might be. 


Dumb in the social world, might she too call to hearts far from her? In . 


silent rapture she looked beyond Seymour into the future. 

He waited ; but only that rapt, tender glow on her face spoke. 

‘* Well,” he patiently asked, ‘“ shall I give you time to consider it ?” 

“Tf you think I could!” she faltered. 

“You shall try, at any rate,” he returned. ‘‘Now, if you can tell me 
where I can conveniently see you, and the hour.” 

‘* Where ?” echoed the girl. That was apuzzle. Seymour saw he must 
help her or she might return to her first position. 

“In the rear of the cottage my sister has her private sitting-room ; she 
is never so happy as when I, at home, will leave my study and sit with 


her. She is silent when I am at work, yet ever ready to aid me in any 
possible way. She delights in quietly watching my progress. If you could 
come with your sister, who is now acquainted with Helen, my sister would 
welcome you to her sitting-room and we could arrange all details there. 
Will this arrangement meet the approval of the parents and guardians to 
whom you defer in your relations with strangers ?” 

Grave in deportment, eminently correct in all propriety, Seymour was 
much surprised when this girl, who had just declined to know the stran- 


‘*T have no one older than myself, and when I am ready I will come to 
your sister’s sitting-room.” Then, with a hesitation born of her humility, 
* And you shall show me how to write for — paper.” 

Only an intense love of what had been her almost sole cheer animated 
Rachel. The fact of response to her silently cherished ideals gave her 
joy. To her, Seymour was merely the voice that told her she had not 
lived, and might not henceforward live, quite for nothing. 

His parting bow and “I wish you good-morning, Miss Howard” she did 
not hear. Someone else was watching. Mammy had several times peeped 
around her kitchen corner, and several times had Mammy’s hands left the 
biscuit dough and raised themselves upward, as she muttered : 

“‘ Bress God, what gwine ter happen nex’ in dish worl’? Miss Rachel 
standin’ down dar talkin’ ter dat strange man ’dout nary sign o’ no intro- 
ducements! Here, biscuits, go in der oven des riz dar en git ready fur de 
stomach ; des git nice brown, en wait fur me tell I go an’ see what little 


Mistis got say fur herse’f.” 
“ Strange,” said Seymour, as he stood on his own doorstep and was glad 


that his sister was not there to jar him with a loving ‘“‘ Good-morning ”— 
** strange that I, the cautious editor, should solicit the writing of a girl so 
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panne and untried, in these days, when shallow women with a craze for 
ame, or poor fools who crave bread to prolong their silly lives, and who 
ought to favor the world by dying, fly to their pens and win contempt in- 
stead of fame. Out of the thousand who hug the delusion of fame, barely 
one achieves moderate success. Am I mistaken, or haveI perhaps chanced 
upon the ten-thousandth one? Is this girl really endowed? But I shall 
go slow with my experiment.” 

Thus these two —— met and looked to each other, each one for the 
key that might unlock a heart’s desire. In her glowing soul-purity, tho 
cripple already leaned on the journalist, who would give reality to wishes 
that had been vague and intangible, yet how beloved? Seymour knew 
what he lacked, and he might find out where to place this girl; at any 
rate he would try. Well, breakfast must be ready ; and he went indoora 
and kissed Helen. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Dar sho stan’ dar yit, des like she gone in er daze,” said Mammy, ay 
she flung her broad apron over her head, hurrying her big feet down the 
walk to where Rachel stood. Mammy’s tongue was burdened, but Rachel 
woke up and took the initiative. 

“Mammy, why did father give me my middle name?” 

‘What fur you ask me dat question now at dis moment ? ” demanded 
Mammy, looking keenly at her child. ‘I dun tole you heap o’ times dat 
Mass Henry name you all by hisse’f ’dout eny ’ference ; he gib you good ole 
bible name—Rachel, en he gib you his own middle name in ’membrance 
ob hisse’f. Dat how you cum to be name Rachel Standish Howard.” 

Mammy was indignant; Rachel should have recollected the often talked- 
of event of naming the first-born Howard. 

“But, Mammy, how is it ?—that Standish, that name, how did it come 
in the Howard family ?” 

‘* Dar is tale bout dat name ; ef Mass Henry was liben he could tell you 
ro | better’n yo’ ole Mammy. I gitten olenow; recollection gittin’ mud- 
dled.” 


‘But tell us all you can, Mammy.” 

“ Well, I rekollekshun it mos’ like dis. Long time ergo, so many years 
*fore de war, Mass Henry's great-grandmammy move frum way up Norf 
fe dar warn’t no Norf ner no Souf in dem days), hit was long ’nough fo’ 

e wite man ’spute ober de nigger. Well, dat tale cum down here wid her ; 
she pow’ful high-sperity, en stan’ heap on her breedin’. She low es how 
de fambly tuk start frum de fus’ settlement in ’Meriky, en how her papp 
could claim de blood kin to a cap’n who fit hard agin de Injuns. Dish 
big cap’n name Standish, en de name cum down transmuted frum fader to 
son clean troo de fambly. When yo’ pa, Mass Henry, borned, his pa tell 
his ma de boy mus’ hab de fambly name; she say she plum sick o’ sich 
foolishment, en dat she doan’ want no Standish in hern. Las’ dey ’greed 
dat dey would gib hit to him fur his middle name, but dat his every-day 
name war to be Henry. When you cum, and Mass Henry gib hit fur yo’ 
middle name, I tole him he ought to sabe de Standish fur one ob his boys, 
when he git one. But he seem ’solved dat you shall hab hit. En nowI 
ax you ’gin, how you cum to ax me on dat subjec’ at dish moment?” 

** Because, Mammy, the stranger who has come to live in the cottage 
told me his name is Standish.” 

“He name Standish,” cried Mammy, in scorn ; “en I like to know how 
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he cum by hit; one t’ing I knows, he ain’t got no right to hit ; neber hear 
dat name outside de Howards ob Ferginy. Dat half-breed, wid his Yankee 
Pappy en his w’ite mammy, he doan’ belong to needer one country ner 
udder. I knows fur true he ain’t got de fus’ drap ob de big cap’n’s blood 
in his fambly. Hits de mark ob de white trash to name dey chilluns arter 
big men, en dat de way he got de Standish in hisn.” 

Mammy was wounded to the deep—Mammy, in whom all the pride of 
the Howards was intensified, now that it seemed languishing in the chil- 
dren of her master. 

** An’, honey chile,” she continued, ‘‘ what you reckon yo’ blessed pappy 
say to see you dis mownin talkin’ to a spink-spank stranger man, en he a 
handin’ ob you a book, en youa handin’ ob hit back ’gin, des es same es 
you had bin introjuced mos’ propper like. I see heap o’ de Howard ladies 
make dey exits in s’ciety, en I yit to see de fus’ one dat doan’ hole her head 
high es de queen, en allers keep her han’s folded like de tech-me-not. 

en our young ladies cum out dar war heap preperations ; dar was jubi- 
lee fur wite en black. I know de good ole days dun gone, but you mus’ 
*member dat we still de fus’ blood en de lan’, en you should not ‘low no 
pusson to speak to you offhan’ like, specially de stranger what doan’ re- 
sent no ’dentials howsomeber.” 

A storm of laughter burst around them. Of Mammy’s trials that had 
come since freedom, the Italian girl had been a keen one. Though she 
had had the old-time Howard raising, from a child she had resented the 
curb. After freedom came, when the girls had only old Mammy to look 
to, they grew with strong individuality, that strengthened each year. 
Rachel’s growth was inward; Teele’s every impulse tended to the outer 
life. Her devotion was to strength and freedom; she protested against 
custom ; but her sympathy for living-kind was a balm that fell unasked on 
all that claimed it, just as her fingers drew melody from the old fiddle, 
though she knew nothing of music. Teele had heard the latter part of 
this admonition as she rode from the rear of the house frontward. She 
lay now flat on Jack’s back, at full length, her dark braids falling on either 
side of her, nearly touching the long grass, her black eyes snapping, and 
her words sharp ‘‘es de snappin’ tuttle at his wus’.” 

‘*T reckon we had all better go and live in the garden of Eden and do 
nothing all day but nod at the blossoms. Mammy, your prim airs were 
good enough for the long ago time, when lazy people had all the money 
and niggers they wanted, but nowadays, if your ‘ tech-me-nots’ don’t want 
to starve, they will have to ‘ resent de ’dentials’ for bread and butter. If 
em have to hedge up and fence in a woman from her fellow-beings, put 

er in a strait-jacket. Rachel has been eating dead leaves long enough, 
instead of this year’s peaches. As for all your rant about blood, Mammy, 
you will never learn. that Jack’s blood ”—and here the Italian gave the old 
donkey a ringing slap with one brown hand—‘‘is as good as ours; he is 
honest ; he is willing to carry the burden for the feed he is given.” 

Teele clasped her hands above Jack’s head and, leaning her head there, 
looked straight at Mammy. No, Mammy could never learn; Teele had 
only ‘‘cumfuddled” her. She went back to her kitchen, shaking her 
head, as she drew out the brown biscuit. 

‘“ Mark dese words, dere is trouble, trouble cumin’. I griebe ’nough dat 
we hatter lib dis lonesome life, all de dancin’ days dun gone away foreber ; 
but we better stay allers to ourse’fs dan dem strangers cum here. Dat 
young wite man, wid his stolen name, des got ’nough Yankee blood to cole 

is veins trooen troo. I seed him; he des talkin’ aé little Mistis, not 
talkin’ ¢o her; en what he t’inkin ob? Dat name fit him; he ‘see mo’ den 
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youspecs. Come, biscuits, let’s go to de table ; long es folks libs dey eats ; 
en nuffin’ so comfortin’ in dis worl’ es good victuals.” 

All this had not disturbed the cripple ; she was accustomed to the clash- 
ing of these two as they came together. ‘‘I lubs Miss Teele,” often said 
Mammy, “ en I look arter her same es she de blood-borned Howard ; but 
Mass Henry take my ¢ *sponsibilities home to hisse’f when he cover dat 
wil’ ’talian blood wid his name; she boun’ to tar dat name wide es de wins’ 
some day; she boun’ to show dat she hab mighty good right to dat long 
name dar ain’t no callin’, but what een’ in ‘ zetti.’” 

Rachel was thinking of the story of Standish, the big captain. Was it 
true, or was it to be cast among the lot of touching tales Mammy found 
‘‘in de green cornder ob her head?” Mammy had her father’s authority 
for it, but did her father really believe it, or was it pretty myth lore only ? 
How was it that the journalist had the same unusual name ? 

‘* Teele,” said Rachel, turning to her sister, who still lay on the gentle 
donkey’s back ; and she told her Mammy’s story. 

“Teele, can it be as Mammy says?” 

“Don’t know, I am sure; reckon it don’t matter much one way or the 
other. If I could only stick closer to these silk roses, I could buy you a 
big encyclopedia book, and you could hunt up the old bloody story. There 
is a great stir about him even yet. Mlle. Louise has one ; I will get it for 

ou.” 
f As has been already said, the Howard library had been lost during the 
war. Rachel had only a few of the heroic writers ; she did not know the 
strong touches of Browning or Longfellow ; she had no history of America ; 
but the girl’s eyes gleamed, like blue waters sunlighted, at the grand lines 
of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” or Pope’s noble verse, while Teele generally lay 
at her length on the cool grass, asleep. 

The next day came. ‘One mo’ sun toward de great judgmen’ day o’ 
God,” said Mammy. In sister Helen’s private sitting-room its mistress 
was happy. Close beside her sat Rachel, deep in ‘‘ Miles Standish’s 
Courtship.” Oh, the beautiful old Puritan tale! Helen Seymour could 
not understand that Rachel was sitting there in flesh, and yet living back 
in the old colony days. She, too, loved the quaint New England scene ; but 
Longfellow was an old friend. At Miss Helen’s feet sat Sally, the baby 
Howard, for Helen had begged she might bo sent for. In an alcove of 
the room Teele was examining some curious and beautifui hunting-pieces 
belonging to Mr. Seymour, Rayment was not present; he had met them 
and taken them to his sister, then asked Rachel if she would allow him to 
read at leisure the entire contents of her diary, and then retired to his 
study. It would seem that he had begun reading backward, for in fifteen 
minutes he returned, just looked in, and requested his sister to give Miss 
Howard the encyclopedia containing the sketch of Miles Standish, and also 
Longfellow’s poom, Helen, in obeying him, found that she had loat her 
talk with Rachel, for she grew mute, So Helen bent over baby Sally; but 
Sally, with a soft accent caught from Mammy, said “she couldn't talk wid 
her jawa all tuck wout wid candy.” Helen patted the roay cheeks, and 
looked for Teele, but Teele was standing ieihe on the little poreh, with 
one of the hunting-pieces brought to sight on her shoulder, Helen was 
amazed to find herself alone amid her unconventional guests, The fifteen 
minutes that Seymour had occupied in his study before reappearing at 
Helen's door he had spent in reading the last entry in Rachel's diary. He 
had seen at a glance that the book was the mirror of the girl’s passing 
thought. He found in it the quaint tale of Standish, based upon Mammy’s 
telling, but upon this meagre framework her subtle and delicate fancy had 
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spun a gleaming web. The story was full of strength and purity, bold in 
truth, yet it had a shy, questioning pathos, as of an intellectual creature 
who had found her entire life among the trees, the birds, and half-a-dozen 
old books. Seymour's grave face grew smiling. “Truly,” he mused, “ this. 
is a new rendering of Longfellow ; she has substituted for the Puritan touch 
her Southern fervor. How she craves that the story of this remote kinship 
psd be true! Iwill go and give the ignorant enthusiast something of her 
ero.” 

He went, and Rachel smiled as naturally as the child smiles upon the 
one that leads it to cool moss and sun-gleams for its play. Seymour read 
on. He found each page distinct with its chief thought, and though the 
thoughts were rough, just as the unfinished statue is rough, yet little was 
needed to place the artist, and that little he could do. ‘ Wonderful,” he said 
at length, pushing the old ledger from him; ‘‘ such a coupling of power 
and ignorance, almost complete ignorance of the men and women of the 
world! I wonder whether, if this girl had had the usual life of women, she 
would not have lost some of this enthusiasm? Pity that she should ever 
lose an atom of her glow! She is now an eagle with a dove’s heart and 
the full pipe of the robin in May. She must have from books just what 
will educate this pure faith and feeling. Her devotion to sham idols is 
united to a genius that at some time must be known. It is what I have 
needed. Immortality, God, are only terms which express her higher self. 
A little odd to find a girl who has never had an affair of the heart, and who 
in her every-day diary speaks of love as shyly as Undine’s dreams. Per- 
haps it will be better to have her trial where she is unknown. That will 
be the safer method.” 

An hour later Seymour joined the group in Helen’s sitting-room. Ra- 
chel had finished her reading. Teele had been telling the Standish story. 
Helen’s hand rested on baby Sally’s curly head, as she lay against her 
skirts, fast asleep. Helen was charmed with Mammy’s story of the family 
connection. It seemed, she said, to make them akin even to think that her 
new friends should be descended from the old New-Englander, and it 
would be pleasant to know that her brother had the same claim. With him 
it was a nickname given him by a relative North who had been ‘‘ enthused ” 
by the legends of the exploits of the Puritan warrior ; and her brother had 
80 fancied the nickname that he adopted it in preference to his real name, 
which was George Edward. ‘‘ And,” continued Helen, with pride (for 
Standish was the idol of the Beymour family, and of this elder sister, who 
worshipped him), ‘‘ Standish is known with his family and among his par- 
ticular friends by his nickname; but with the journals he has conducted 
or been connected with, North, he is knewn as George Edward Seymour.” 

Perhaps Seymour had as yet more honor in his own circle than in the 
romoter world * certain it is that he knew better than any other his own 
needa, being more ambitious than vainglorious, and very searching in 
judgment, with that just discrimination which oan turn an oye backward 
on aelf, and point out the weaknesses, In society, Seymour was called a 
diMoult man, a man who never confessed himself to mortal; proud, retir- 
ing, he charmed all by a grave courtesy. None had ever heard him ex- 
press a preference for sect or creed, yet he had ever been a faithful attend- 
ant in the Seymour church-pew. 

Neither Teele nor Seymour shared the interest of Rachel and Helen in 
Mammy’s story. The Italian's warm, wide heart felt for all humanity— 
as much for the bootblack as for the warrior. With Seymour, the warrior 
and bootblack weighed as nothing in his inner being. 

The interview hetween Seymour and Rachel was a singular one. Sey- 
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mour saw that every detail would. be left to him; Rachel wished to write, 
but she recked no more of the artistic means than the lark reflects on 
the structure of the wing that bears it oo from earth-mists to the early 
- ‘ “Give me my task,” said Rachel, the happy pink on her pale 
cheek, 

" Writing ia slow work,” anid Seymour, in grave, gentle accentas "the 
few that have left us lines to be cherished have only done 80 at the aneri- 
fice of other interests; all must be careful, hard atudy, Often the elo. 
quent line that we think sprang at once from the poet's brain is charged 
with the labor of years, It you succeed you sanet be a patient student, 
willing to let vanity die, Will you do this? Suppose I should at one 
stroke destroy what had taken you days to build,” 

**T have done that for myself,” was the answer, ‘‘ when one day I have 
written, and found the next day there were only some dead pencil marks,” 
Rachel shook her head slowly. 

Helen, looking at her just then, quivered inwardly ; she noted the frail, 
tiny form, the pale, delicate face, with its bloom as transient as an April 
beam, and the deep blue of the eyes, in which no gleam of real girlish mer- 
riment had ever dawned. Helen quickly turned to the strong form, the 
brilliant, healthy beauty of the Italian girl, and as she changed her glance 
she caught, like an electric gleam, the holy love that, despite the difference 
of taste and education, burned between the sisters. 

“If I should give you an outline,” continued Seymour’s smooth tones— 
“say I should give you names, characters, and the ~— sketch and style 
of what I desired, could pas grasp it, fili it in, and round out fully with 
your own thought—could you create from a given point as though you had 
only your own will to guide you?” 

“T think I could,” Rachel answered ; ‘‘ Teele has told me of ple she 
knows, and I have drawn them and tried to study how their lives would 
be as changes came. But,” hesitated this child of solitude, ‘‘I could not 
tell how it would be, and though I loved to do it, I scratched it all out.” 
Then Rachel's hope leaped to her face as she added, “‘ But you can read it 
now.” 

Seymour saw there was no need to say more. In his literary hands 
this girl’s talent was as the yielding putty in the glazier’s when he 
presses it to hold firmly the clear glass through which the outside world 
sees him. Rising, he said he would return to his study and give a memo- 
randum both of her study and first effort, when Rachel arrested him. 

‘Tf I should write anything, and you thought it worth putting in your 
paper——” she hesitated shyly. 

“« Well?” he encouraged, with that gentle patience habitual to him. 

“and if you should print it, I would not like anyone to know about 
me—at least not at the beginning,” she faltered. 

“ Very well,” he returned ; ‘‘no one shall know. I think,” he said, paus- 
ing a moment, “it would be best if your first efforts were inserted without 
name of any description; if you were not well received, you could more 
quietly retire.” 

This last suggestion stilled other words that had been close to Rachel’s 
lips. Unconsciously her eyes wandered to Teele. The Italian divined her 
wish ; with one bound she was at Rachel's side. 

“‘Give her her own name that father left her; can’t you see how she 
loves the pretty stuff you gave her to read? No one here knows that her 
name is Standish: let her be known by that name in your paper.” 

This came in Teele’s ringing tones: they jarred Seymour. He silently 
surveyed the intruder ; then, looking to Rachel, caught the confirmation. 
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‘Tf such is your wish, Miss Howard, it shall be so,” he said. 

A few moments more and they departed. 

‘Tt is queer, Rachel,” said Teele, ‘that he should have told you that 
his name is Standish, when everyone else in town knows him as George 
Seymour.” Teale could not know that the editor was not in a worka- 
day mood when he chose that the writer should know him by his romantic 
nickname, 

Mammy watched them from her kitchen corner as they stepped over the 
fence, Dar'll neber be no raisin’ ob dat fenes ‘gin; hit atay 
down, en dav no tellin’ what we got to lay at de do’ o' dat lonesome win’ 
what blowed it down,” 


CHAPTER V. 


A ououpy day, with now and then a sheet of spraying rain, so soft that it 
could be felt rather than seen, found Rachel’s arbor deserted. The chil- 
dren’s lessons were over, and they sat around Mammy, listening to one of 
her tales, while she spun her thread to knit the winter stockings. Since free- 
dom, Mammy had brought both wheel and loom into active service, Mammy 
had learned the old industry when a girl. Shem, Ham, and Jayfut lay 
upon the floor, fast asleep. ‘‘ Dey bellies was full, en now all dey got do is 
go sleep ; but my wiite chilluns, wid dey brains er tumblin’ for oberlastin’, 

ot ter be ’mused,” said Mammy. Rachel sat in her own room, ‘ Miss 
Rachel tinks too much now,” said Mammy, when Teele told her what Rache] 
was going to do, ‘‘en I ’fraid, ef dey go to spurrin’ her up, her head 
eat de res’ ob de leetle body clean up. ’Sides, I doan’ wan’ nuffin do wid 
dat ha’f-breed en he Yankee sister ; , not ob de kit en kin; neber knew 
de parlor sofy en de dish-rag ter ’sociate tergeder yit. An ef dat Helen 
*oman wan’ know how we fries chicken, she wait long time dout knowin’, ef 
she wait on Zoe Howard, I tells you dat now. She ought ter stay in her 
own stingy country. I ’low de w'ite folks hab books en papers to read ’fore 
dat Seemo man dun bin borned. I reckin dey t’inks hits des charity ob 
dem to cum down here en teach de oncibilized Ferginians some book- 
larnin! But goon; might wag my tongue tell dat las’ day, w’en de Al- 
mighty tell de sun hit kin take a restin’ spell frum shinin’, You all dun 
got beyon’ yo’ old Mammy now.” 

Mammy knew that her “ chilluns” did not share in her prejudices, that 
if she fought her master’s battles over again, she would do it alone; and 
she was not surprised when Teele said, ‘‘ Blood is nothing, Mammy ; bread 
is everything, and de dish-rag much more consequence now dan de parlor 
sofy! Mlle. Louise knew these people when she lived North, and she says 
they are good. If Mr. Seymour can make money fairly, let him do it ; if 
Fy mai - do anything worthy of pay, she will get it. It’s business, 

mmy!” 

‘IT see dat man yistiddy,” said Mammy, not noticing Teele; ‘‘ he act 
like de stark'borned fool, he walkin’ up and down de fron’ walk, up en 
down, up en down, wid he han’s hitch ahin’ him, en he eyes sot on de 
gravel like dar somethin’ pow’ful onusual in de rock under his feet. When 
he see me, 'stid o’ saying ‘ Howdy, Aunty,’ he takes off he hat en bows en 
says ‘Good-arternoon, madam,’ in a voice sof’ es hot lye soap. Ef hg hab 
a Soudern lady fur he mammy, he dun furgit hit; spec’ he shamed ob 
his w'ite connection.” Mammy’s tone shamed all attempts at word-sar- 
casm. 

. .** Mammy,” queried Teele, ‘‘ what have we got for dinner ?” 
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“Got?” echoed Mammy, her voice softening into a subdued moan; 
‘* honey, dar ain’t one blessed moufful on dis. premises ’ceptin’ leetle bacon 
en meal. De storm dun blow de bean vine to Jerusalem, squash all gone, 
Trish tater no ’count dish year, en what to cook fur dinner I doan’ know. 
All got hearty appetite ’cepin’ ole Miss en Miss Rachel, en I ’clars to God 
I dunno what to cook fur dem. Bress God, to t’ink we cum to dis; neber 
*fore did de Howard look out fur de pot; dey stays in de parlor en larf, en 
talk, en play on de pianny tell de house-man, wid his big w’ite ap’on, he 
cums to de do’ en say quiet-like, ‘ Dinner am sarved,’ en all dey have to do 
go en play wid dat dinner, kase dey too elegan’ en too high-bo’n ter eat.” 

“ Well,” said Teele, for Mammy had never been able to talk her aristo- 


cratic notions into the Italian’s head—“ well, I have never known people 
to starve when they had bacon and meal. But it’s about time the Howards 
were finding the pot and the skillet, as well as the piano. I am going out 
to see if I can kill a bird for Rachel; maybe I can find a duck, though 
it’s most too soon for them. When I come beck T’ll be too hungry to ‘ play 
wid dat dinner.’” 

Teele shouldered her heavy old gun and went out, giving the kitchen 
door a ringing bang. Mammy sighed, ‘‘ Dey mout let yer keep yo’ own 
name, chile, fur de Howard ain’t in you.” 

As Teele tramped through the fields, and on through the fragrant woods 
toward the low marshes where the wild ducks could sometimes be found, 
Mammy’s repugnance toward their new neighbors haunted her. She 
could not share in Mammy’s prejudice, nor in her vast family pride, but 
she, generons, open Teele, who revered an honest act in a street-sweeper, 
and scorned fraud in a king, even while she defended Seymour, had a mis- 

iving, too vague to frame with words, but still there. That they were 
rom the North had not a shadow of weight with her. North and South 
were only points of the compass. That Mr. Seymour was Southern born, 
and of a Southern mother, rendered him more popular in Dalhousie. 
Teele looked beyond all these things. When Mlle. Louise had told her 


of the fine standing of the Seymours, had spoken of gentle, womanly 
Helen, and the reputation of George Edward as a journalist, Teele, on 
hearing of the meeting between Seymour and her sister, and his wishes re- 

rding Rachel’s connection with his journal, had willingly agreed to all, and 

d gone with Rachel to the cottage. With Helen the meeting had been 
entirely satisfactory ; in her Teele recognized the woman who lives to bless 
others. With polite, gentlemanly Seymour, and his exquisite formality, 
Teele could find no fault; and yet, unspoken, she felt the fault. The 
fault was this, though Teele could not define it. No one had ever pene- 
trated beyond that pleasant courtesy which, like a gentle yet flinty barrier, 
kept Seymour within himself, and the world without. It was as if Teele 
had called ‘‘ Welcome” in all good-fellowship, and had heard only her own 
echo for reply. Rachel had uttered no welcome, had told the stranger she 
would give no welcome, yet he had found Rachel. “It’s the writing that 
interests him,” mused Teele; ‘‘he cares for nothing outside the writing. 
Well, writing is Rachel’s interest too; I won’t quarrel with him that he 
cares more for pen than people.” 

Teele had noted Seymour's indifference to ‘‘ de herd,” as Mammy called 
the common people. But Teele was trying to give Seymour full measure 
of justice. ese two persons jarred one on the other. Naked bodies 
and sore hearts appealed every day to the Italian girl; in contrast, Sey- 
mour’s studied, perfect manner seemed an elegant emptiness. 

Teele was now miles from home and had entered the marshes. Deep 


within them was a pond surrounded by dense growths ; being almost in- 
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accessible, it was rarely visited. Few of even the hunters knew that this 
was the home of the wild duck. Creeping half-bent toward the water, the 
girl saw several of the birds gliding over its surface, while two stood bath- 
ing on the bank. ‘It isa time when I hate myself,” murmured Teele, ad- 
vancing with noiseless, practised movement, ‘‘ when I sneak upon them, and 
let loose this pent-up death.” Creeping closer, until her position gave her 
advantage, she lay flat in the swamp grass, now damp with falling spray. 
The deep hush of the forest shivered as the old gun thundered its report, 
sending roaring echo-waves into its depths. A moment more and the girl 
had sprung upon the bank, and tying together the legs of two quivering 
birds, she slung them over her shoulder and faced for home. She stood 


there, her tall, fine form clad in the coarse cotton frock of Mammy’s manu- 
facture ; her stout shoes surmounted by old boot-tops to genes her legs, 
the heavy old piece shouldered with the grace of strength, the fluttering 
birds thrown across her, the long black braids escaping from an ancient 
cap once the property of Henry Howard, her sheake flushed to purple 
crimson, and her dark eyes glowing like soft fires—an heroic soul in an 

Seymour lay gists on a rock watching her. His critical power did her 
full justice. ‘‘ Were I a painter, I could ask no finer subject ; and the ‘girl 
would be endurable—on canvas.” The sun was breaking through the 
clouds, and the shine came shifting through the dense growth, the long 
grass swaying with glistening drops. On strode Teele, the heavy moisture 
making her short skirts cling close. She was nearly upon the rock when 
Seymour stood erect and raised his hat. | 

“You here?” Teele’s surprised greeting. 

Seymour’s slight form and pallid face made a girl of him beside his 
warm-hued companion. ‘ Why not?” he returned ; “ they tell me I must 
have exercise, and I like it this way best, though I must own I am not as 
good marksman as you: for half an hour I watched those birds, but dared 
not fire,’ 


“Tf you had dared more, you might have killed; but you shall have a 
duck, for I have two.” 

**T thank you ; it is something I never eat.” 

“But your sister,” insisted she. 

** Helen does not enjoy game of any kind.” 

‘«Then,” said Teele, pointedly, disregarding his offer to carry either gun 
or ducks, ‘‘ why do you kill them?” 

He smiled slowly. ‘‘ I see, Miss Howard, you are no true hunter at heart, 
despite your fine marksmanship ; when your pot is full, you are content.” 

“Of course ; that is why I kill them ; the pot was empty to-day, or, at 
most, we had bacon and meal; and a duck helps out.” 

“But have you no pleasure in the sport?” he queried ‘‘—in your own 
power to bring the birds, who can rise far above you, to your feet?” 

‘*No, that is what I hate—that, because I am greater than the birds, I 
must kill them instead of feeding them.” é 

‘* A young lady who enjoys outdoor sports, and who has so far conquered 
the timidity of her sex as to handle with unflinching nerve the roughest 
and loudest piece I have ever heard, might well dispense with feminine 
affection.” 

“So you think all pity is affection ?” 

‘‘I know ladies will drop. tears over a wounded bird, when they yill 
patiently plan and execute actions which could not be called merciful.” 

‘* Don’t know anything about your ladies ; never had anything to do with 
them,” answered the girl, curtly. “I know that I would not creep upon 
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anything that lives, and destroy it, when no one needed it. If we are 
»owerful, and want to be happy, we must make our power help the thing 
neath us.’ 

“Then you reluctantly used your power to-day, and sacrificed the 
lower bird, which you claim is entitled to consideration, to sustain a higher 
life?” 

‘*T killed the duck because I wanted Rachel to eat some dinner,” she 
answered, a trifle impatiently. 

“Ts Miss Rachel so fond of duck ?” he politely inquired. 

‘* Not more of it than other things ; but a delicate girl like Rachel cannot 
work and study all day, and make a meal off ‘a pot o’ ten-penny nails wid 
a dash o’ seasonin’;’” and Teele laughed as she quoted from Mammy. 

** You love your sister very dearly,” said Seymour, moreas an affirmative j 
than a question. F 

‘* Rachel is all to me,” she quietly answered. ‘‘I like to roam and see _ j 
all that is going on, but when I go home I want Rachel ; if ever there 
should be anyone who took my place so that Rachel would not need me, 
. should not want to live.” ‘Teele was speaking as if she had forgotten 

im. 

“You are like brothers,” said Seymour; “you are more like an older 
brother than a younger sister.” 

.. Seymour received no answer to this observation, and, glancing at her, he 
saw that she was changing the heavy gun to her other shoulder. 

A mist of tears covered her eyes. In a little while Teele continued : “I ; 
love Rachel not because she is my sister—for she is not. - You say her i 
writing is good ; but my sister lives behind the writing. You have seen 
wax flowers under a glass case in people’s parlors. As the dead flowers 
are to the live blossoms of the summer time, so is the writing beside 
Rachel.” 

“You are right,” returned Seymour ; ‘‘it is certainly one of her merits, : 
this truthfulness of feeling. If she finds that she cannot stand baek of the 
light that is thrown, she does not grope in the dark. But,” he added, in 
a lighter tone, “ you must not let her study too hard ; it is slow work, but 
I think reward will come.” | 

Mile. Louise’se words about Seymour just then came to Teele: ‘‘Itisa 
great thing for your sister that a man of Mr. Seymour's literary standing 
has interested himself in her behalf. If her talent were ever so great, sit- 
uated as she is, she could do nothing. Though she may in time become 
an addition to his journal, his motives, we can see, are those of the gener- 
ous writer for the undeveloped talent.” Teele thought, ‘‘ He seems to 
draw me out and give back nothing-himself.” 

Seymour’s step was now slow with fatigue ; Teele’s, though she was bur- : 

-dened with the old gun and the ducks, was as elastic and as thoughtlessly 
graceful as that of the barefooted urchin on the sward. 

‘* By the bye,” questioned Seymour, as they neared his gate, “‘ why is it 
your servant declines to return m courtesy of speech : f 

Teele laughed. ‘‘ Mammy has her prejudices ; wait until she knows you ~ : 
‘en sif’ ‘ee troo en troo, en if she fine dat you de clean wheat, she yo’ sar- 
vant, sah, foreber mo’.’” 

Seymour smiled a little at the girl’s perfect imitation of Mammy, and 
silently walked with her beyond his own gate to the Howard entrance, 
opened the gate for her, and as she passed in, retraced his own steps, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THe sun was now brightly tinting the leaves that had so long clung to 
the summer's green, but were now donning the first hues of their brilliant 
death-robes. Helen Seymour sat on the tiny porch in front of the cottage, 
awaiting her brother’s return. She had grown quite reconciled to her life 
in Dalhousie. Her idol, her brother, was very popular, and the people 
generally applanded Seymour’s enterprise. Many ladies had already called 
on Helen: she had returned the calls, and had been driven around the old 
town and in the neighboring country. In the warm-hearted reception of 
these people she found some consolation for the loss of her aunt and her 
New England home. More than all was she determined to aid her brother 
in his chosen way. Because Rachel Howard was now connected, or would 
be, with her brother’s journal, and because of the rare surprise she had 
experienced in meeting the Howard sisters, she was interested in this 
family. The people of Dalhousie had speculated and gossiped about the 
Howard family until gossip languished for want of food. Several had 
spoken to Helen of her near neighbors and their hermit-like habits, but 
Helen had felt rather than known of the sensitive pride of Rachel, and had 
never spoken of meeting the sisters, nor of Rachel’s writing. So in all Dal- 
housie only Mile. Louise knew of the arrangement, and the old French 
lad thought gossip beneath her. The only house in the town that Rachel 
had ever entered was where Mlle. had her pretty room filled with treasures 
and gifts from her pupils. Helen had an easy-chair on the porch for her 
brother, and as she saw him enter the gate, she brought from the dining- 
room a tiny stand on which she had arranged a light luncheon. Helen had 
studied and knew of all Standish’s tastes. However great her interest in 
any event, she never, during their conversation, questioned her brother: 
experience had taught her that this was useless. Though Standish could 
neyer be anything but well-bred, and his voice was never raised above its 
usual quiet modulation, under a series of questions he became irresponsive 
asarock,. Even the nearest to him, if they would enjoy a talk with him, 
must wait, and allow him to express himself unasked. The brother and 
sister were very unlike in temperament, and Helen, in her heart, might 
have longed that they could be nearer together; but she never breathed 
such a wish eyen to herself. Was noi Standish an affectionate brother? 
Did not outsiders notice his care of his older sister? Standish was only 
not demonstrative : it was his nature to rely thoroughly on himself; he had 
no patience with things outside of his own interests ; and Helen, who had 
a perfectly innocent delight in a neighbor’s joys, and sorrowed in a friend's 
sorrow, never broached subjects that she knew were uncongenial to him. 
And here she found that in leaving her aunt, the sacrifice was the deepest. 
But she and aunty worked and chattered at will the days away. 

Helen and Standish had been much separated since his manhood. His 
whole being was now concentrated on his career ; his mind was not shivered 
with a thousand little household cares, nor interested in the coming and 

oing of his fellow-beings as only a woman can be: thus reasoned Helen. 

er brother was not less to her that he was reserved. Had he not the 

commendation of all his world? Of course, Helen heard only the commen- 

dation ; but it would have weighed very lightly with her had she known 

that there were a few who did not commend. One, who claimed that he 

had struck to the depths, declared that this secrecy extended to the inner- 

most penetralia of Seymour's heart ; that the smooth reserve did not cover, 
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as was generally thought, a noble benevolence, but that the reserve was a 
damning selfishness which held him far from the woes of others ; that if 
his intellect was not all-comprehensive, his ambition was mighty ; that in 
it there was no holy check ; that the man could curse, bind, and break ; and 
all in sweet suavity. Si 

As Helen daintily darned the socks she held, she noted how pale and tired 
Standish looked coming up the walk, and she wished he had not taken 
that long morning ramble. She only smiled her welcome, and was glad 
that he ate one of her home-baked crackers and drank a glass of milk. 

“IT met Miss Teele Howard miles away from town, in a swamp, bird- 
hunting,” said Seymour, stretching himself along the top step. 

** You did?” returned Helen, warming to the human topics that most 
interested her in their new home. ‘Do you know I think her the most 
interesting creature I have ever met; so different from anything I ever 
imagined of a Southern girl! She never spends a whole day indoors ; 
stormy weather only finds her rejoicing init. She swims, rides, shoots, 
spades the garden, cuts the firewood, carries vegetables to town and sells 
them : her movements make me think of some wood-creature, so swift and 
free they are. As far as I know, she has only one feminine taste; it is 
comical to see her brown fingers embroidering on velvet; and that she 
does not like, for she told me that she only did it for money.” 

‘*She certainly is an original, for a woman,” replied Seymour, in his even 
tone, ‘ but you must not regard either Miss Howard as representative of 
any type of woman ; exceptional circumstances have influenced two charac- 
ters which were originally distinct. The elder Miss Howard has a fine 
intellect, and has had the basis of an education which in this day is only 
given tomen. Solitude has made her wholly dependent upon her mental 
culture, and her busy imagination has found vent in sketching impressions.” 

‘‘She must have a good deal of merit in the sketching, Standish, since 
you are interested in her ?”—with an inquiring tone in her voice. 

‘She has ability which, if properly trained and rightly handled, may dis- 
tinguish her. It is said that, in writing fiction, the writer must have not 
only knowledge of science, but must make hitman nature a profound 
study ; the sketcher here has passed nearly all her life in an arbor covered 
with morning glories, and she knows about as much of human nature as 
Tabbie ;” and Seymour caressed Helen’s beautiful Maltese cat, that lay 
curled confidingly against him. All cats loved Seymour, for he never 
stroked their fur the wrong way—why should he? 

“Tf she were a daughter or sister of mine,” said Helen, with her whole- 
some emphasis, ‘she should lead no longer that ideal life in the arbor. 
Some day she will wake up with frightened eyes, like a baby lost in the 
street. Every woman should know something of the world she lives in, 
that she may lean on her own judgments and make her feet firm. If I had 
a claim on her, I would lead her to the outer life; I would teach her all a 
happy, busy woman should know, and I would make the writing and the 
study secondary. To a woman, I think, writing is either a refuge from 
sorrow, or a study in which the brain will tell the heart lessons too dreary 
for a young life.” 

Seymour raised his hand from Tabbie and looked critically at his half- 
sister. Their aunt often said that Helen was ‘“‘a born cheerer.” Now 
Helen had made her home with him in order to be his especial cheer. 
With that peculiar intonation which told Helen that her last expression had 
not been pleasant to him, he said: ‘“ You must know that you have not the 
most remote claim to impose your views upon Miss Howard, while she has, 
as a matter of business purely, given her training into my hands. In that 
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capacity I allow no suggestion, even from a sister whom I honor and love. 
Helen, while we are speaking on this subject, you will oblige me by not 
mentioning to anyone, either in your letters to aunt, or in ousie, my 
arrangement with Miss Howard. My experiment is something I wish to 
conduct without outside comment or gossip.” 

Silently Helen bowed her head. Sometimes Seymour gently but decid- 
edly threw back her confidences in her face. It always bruised her heart ; 
it seemed a reproach, when above all else she had her brother’s interest at 
heart. But in a moment her sisterly devotion had conquered ; she was 
anxious that even in thought there should be no break between them. 

‘*Of course, Standish, I would offer no suggestions in any matter per- 
taining to your business. I was considering the subject of writing more 
in the abstract than in regard to Miss Howard. Your motive is to be 


. honored; but oh, brother,” supplicated Helen, her voice growing deep 


and earnest, her eyes sweet with some of the charity of the Divine One, 
‘* who pleased not Himself ”—‘‘ oh, brother, do not let the writing absorb 
her! When TI look at that frail child, my heart aches. Think of all the 
years of her desolate girlhood, the responsibility that came too early, with 
never one dear delight of sweet youth—only the soul feeding on its mute 
emotions. Let me, if I can, give her a joy; leave her to me sometimes.” 

Seymour smiled: his sister had drawn her chair quite close to him. 
“ Perhaps Miss Howard might not so joy in your wholesome commonplace. 
I think her greatest joy came the other day when I told her that she might 
write for my paper.” 

‘*Yes, Standish, but there is as much of the woman there as of the 
writer. Have you noticed how well her gowns fit her perfect little figure ? 
and thongh she meets only her own family, her gowns fall full and long, 
and from her graceful steps no one would imagine her infirmity.” 

‘* Her infirmity ?” echoed Seymour, in surprise. 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Helen, softly, for misfortune was sacred with her; 
“one foot is even more tiny than the other, and has been so from birth: 
it seems that both nature and society have done what they could to cast 
her into the shadow.” 

“What would you do with my little sketcher?” Seymour could smile 
now that he saw that his sister would not interfere with his plans. ‘‘ Would 
you teach her to make pumpkin pies, match shades for your zephyr work, 
and make her a spicy calycanthus bud like yourself?” 

Helen laughed in returning joy. ‘No, I could never make her an or- 
dinary mortal, even if I wished. But my brother does not know all of a 
woman’s heart; little Miss Rachel, who has lived with the Greek philos- 
ophers, admired with me some tinted fashion-plates from Paris, and her 
pale face grew rosy over that box of pretty trinkets that aunty sent me 
for my birthday.” . 

Seymour did not look responsive. He sat silent fora few moments, then 
whistled softly to himself. Suddenly he turned to Helen. ‘Suppose you 
try your zephyr and fashion-plates on the other sister. Miss Teele has cer- 
tainly not allowed study of any kind to absorb her, and it would be a 
triumph if you could render her less rough, more lady-like.” 

This time it was Helen who was not responsive. ‘If Teele is not con- 
ventional, she is neither rough nor unwomanly. Surely, Standish, you 
must recognize the truth, the nobility, of the girl’s nature. She is one of 
the strong ones who do not need shelter.” 

‘‘There is not a person in all this town, white or black, who does not 
know that Italian girl’s face,” said Seymour. 

“You might add, not one that does not bless her,” returned Helen. 
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Seymour's face hinted a possible frown. ‘She is much too young, and 
entirely too handsome, to be playing Lady Benevolent, The other evening 
after dusk-fall, passing a street corner, three figures made me a tableau : 
two were newsboys who were distributing the first —— of my journal ; 
they were engaged in a fierce quarrel such as makes civilized persons 
shudder. As I crossed the street to avoid them, I saw that the smaller boy 
was being badly beaten; blood was dyeing his face, and oaths rang upon. 
the air. A moment after, Teele Howard, swift as the wind, darted upon’ 
the larger boy, and, with a strong off-hand swing, hurled him away ; then, 
sitting down upon the pavement edge, she bound up the boy’s dirty, 
bleeding paw. She seems to think herself the champion of the weak: 
But if the girl is devoted to charity, Jet her bathe the sick brow. A 
woman who touches her finger to a street brawl, bah!” 

‘*But, brother”—for Helen was thinking of the dirty, bleeding paw— - 
‘can you not pardon the seeming coarseness of the action, for the comfort 
given the bleeding little fingers?” 

‘*The world decrees that gentle, refined actions go with the woman; a 
woman may not sacrifice the outward grace for an inner feeling, however 
fine. You defend her by telling me that all reverence her ; a woman who 
commands: reverence by a fist as large as a hod-carrier’s has her punish- 
ment.” ° 

- But Standish ”—and Helen was glowing—‘‘I think you are pleading for 
form, which is nothing, against motive, which is all. To me your tableau 
was purest feeling, an outburst above conventionality; and is it a misde- 
meanor for a woman to have a hand larger than a lily cup?” 

Ah, Helen, there are depths in your nature that Standish cannot reach, 
dash against him as you will; beyond himself he cannot go. “ And think, 
brother, how she has grown up. No tender care, only her own impulses 
for guidance ; but all her impulses, how true, how generous! In the con- 
fusion of the war, the upheaval of old customs, overturning the very founda- 
tions of Southern society, these children, who had always been luxuriously 
guarded, were left dependent for bread, and think how fate stimulated that 
gitl’s strong will and love of freedom.” 

“She might have buried herself and acquired dignity in study, as did 
Rachel,” said Seymour, as if he wished to discontinue the conversation. 

- “Teele Howard bury herself!” cried Helen. ‘‘ That will never be until 
death chills her!” and she shuddered at her involuntary expression. 
“Standish,” she asked, in a lighter tone, “‘have you noticed how Teele’s 
beautiful eyes look straight into yours, speaking dumb truth ?” 

’ “JT don’t think I enjoy being stared at by ‘dumb truth.’” A faint 
sarcasm crept into Seymour’s voice. Possibly there was a thought of 
the truth in Teele’s face when she so candidly told him that Mammy was 
waiting to ‘“‘sif’ him troo en troo.” ‘ Rachel speaks truth too—in a 
much more charming way ;” and Seymour's smile softened his firm, thin 
lips—a softer smile than had rested there for years. Helen did not see 
it, for she was looking toward Rachel’s arbor. ‘‘ Those girls have different 
blood in their veins. Rachel’s pride has come through generations of the 
proudest people on earth; yet she has an artlessness that gives the fact just 
as it lies hidden within her. The other afternoon, on leaving, I questioned 
Rachel, ‘ Are you content now to know us?’ ‘I shall never need others 
now,’ she answered: ‘you and the paper and your sister will make it so 
bright for me.’” Seymour’s smile grew brighter. ‘ You, who do not adore 
conventionality, Helen, can admire this little outburst too.” 

‘* Business arrangements,” commented Helen, as if speaking to herself; 
‘‘one might as weil engage a moonbeam or a harp-note, and pay them for 
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shining and piping, as to arrange business with that child. I do not like 
the way she blends practical with ideal life—*‘ you, and the paper, and your 
sister ;’ these are what I would separate.” 

Seymour's smile faded as he looked at his sister; her brow was knit in 
little wrinkles. When Seymour smiled, unless it was something regarding 
himself personally, Helen rarely smiled back. In estimating others there 
was seldom a congenial agreement between them. In this conversation 
the first tableau had melted her when he intended her to revolt; in the 
second, when Seymour’s reserve had been thawed by an innocent speech 
which he had remembered pleasantly, Helen had met him with a regret. 
‘* At any rate,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘if I can arrange it so that Miss 
Howard ean earn a few dimes, it will not come amiss.” 

‘No, indeed,” answered his sister, brightening ; ‘‘ I shall be so happy if 
we can bring more comfort to the poor children.” So she settled again 
into sisterly ge ertages ¢ Even if they differed in little matters, Standish 
and she agreed fairly well in essentials. 

Helen looked again toward Rachel’s arbor. Teele sat there alone, her 
beautiful head bending over her silk roses; she was working very hard, 
for she intended giving Rachel a copy of Longfellow for her own. ‘‘God 
bless her!” murmured Helen. This first caller had walked as straight, as 
unceremoniously, into Helen’s heart as into her house; no other friend in 
Dalhousie could claim the place of the Italian. ‘‘God bless her! what 
are little painted graces beside her wild, sweet humanity ?” 

‘Mammy stood at her kitchen. corner, slowly retwining her head-kerchief ; 
she saw Helen’s look toward the arbor. ‘ Dey’s talkin’ *bout one of our 
folks, en I knows hit,” ejaculated Mammy ; ‘‘ dat all dem Yankees fit for, 
des cum down here to pick up money, en pick at our wiite folks. Dey 
tinks dey hatter cum down here en run all de papers, or de w’ite folks go to 
de debbil fur wan’ ob ’formation. Lawd, Lawd, I wish dat Seemo’ ’oman 
dun cum down here in Mass Henry’s lifetime, ’fore de war; we show her 
what she nebber lay her eyes on in her po’ country.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Weexs passed—weeks of close study for Rachel ; but none of her older 
duties were shirked. She still taught the children for the usual number of 
hours; still she and Mammy manufactured together the little garments. 
And Teele worked away at her roses, and sold the fruits of her gun and 
rod in the crowded parts of the town. 

Mrs. Howard’s brother, who had given the old homestead to his widowed 
sister for a home for herself and children, had lost the greater part of his 

roperty during the war. A man of great enterprise, he had established 
himeelf in the North, where he received quite a large salary ; and though 
encumbered by a large family of his own, he yet did all in his power for 
his sister’s comfort. The solitary family, orphaned of the father, bur- 
dened-with a helpless mother, was drifting down the years. 

“ Dar sum talk ’mong sum people dat de ole Souf’ dun gone, en de new 
Souf dat am comin’. I ain’t knows nuffin’bout dat. All I know is dat my 
time dun gone by too; I ain’t libin in dese days. My heart ebery day mo’ 
and mo’ lonesome fur de days dun gone. I is way back dar when Mass 
Henry ’live en gaily, w’en de worl’ singin’ in de jubilee, w’ite folks’ jubilee 
wid de nigger’s cornder. No, I ain’ libin’ now; des shufilin’ leetle bread 
en meat inter me ter keep body en soul tergedder. I’se too ole now ter 
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begin wid de new Souf ; my heart dun dead and buried wid Mass Henry en 
de good ole Souf.” 

Mammy accompanied this speech with a brisk getting about to see after 
her white “chilluns.” It grieved the faithful old servant, without whose 


help the family could hardly have kept together, that she was no longer 
to be counsellor. She grieved to think her children were outgrowing her 
guidance. Teele, always kind and affectionate, had never obeyed her— 
but then Teele had never obeyed mortal. But Rachel, the child of the 
Howards, had always consulted Mammy. She still consulted her about the 
making of the boy’s trousers; why not regarding the new neighbors? 
Mammy knew Rachel well, and she knew that Rachel had decided for the 
strangers irrespective of Teele, Rachel had generally talked with Mammy 
before deciding ; the old woman had always held in the family the position 
of friend rather than servant, and Rachel had recollection of her father’s 
reliance on the good judgment and fidelity of Mammy. 

Rachel had shrunk from meeting strangers hitherto. Well, there was 
a motive, and when Teele laid the practical facts before Mammy, and Ra- 
chel’s face had the spring-time blossom on it, = could not reason 
against it. Indeed, Mammy could not reason at all; she could only feel ; 
and her strong Southern prejudices rose higher. That Seymour had had 
a Southern mother, and had spent a part of his life in the South, onl 
seemed to render him more distasteful to her: ‘‘ He hab des ’nough o 
his pappy in him to make him tricky ; he not cum back down here fur eny 
Jub he hab fur dis part ob his home, but to pick up de few dimes de Yan- 
kees dun lef’ us; es fur de sister, des let her stay in her own back yard, 
en I stay in mine, fur I see,” and Mammy’s short nose was high in the air, 
‘*dat what time she ain’t on dat fron’ porch a readin’, she in her kitchen 
samer then a nigger. Bress God, reckon dey needs de dimes.” 

This was all Mammy could urge against the new people, and of course 
the children could not share her feeling, so Mammy said little and watched 
more. 

Teele invariably laughed at Mammy. Once she said, ‘“ Mammy, Mr. 
ron atone says, when you get through sifting, he would like you to return 
is bow.” 

“Take keer he ain’t siftin’ ob us while you chilluns ’magine dem mighty 
fine people to know,” returned Mammy. ‘‘ ‘Times ain’t like dey useter be ; 

ood folks gone down, trash top. I’se g’wine up-stars now en make Miss 
Rachel cum down. Since dis here writin’ business begun, ebery spar 
moment dat chile hab she studyin ’way for dear life. Chile can’t stan’ to 
teach en study all’er time. ’Pears like she dun forgits dar mighty nice 
walks roun’ de house. Mammy aint gwine lets her chile all run ter head 
fur no Seemo’ man es neber libed.” 

A few moments later she stood in the room occupied by Rachel and 
Teele. Under one of the old double windows stood Rachel’s writing-table. 
Ivy crept in and out through broken places in the windows, covering with 
rich green some of the mutilation and the grime left by the soldiers when 
they had made the old mansion their headquarters ; just above the table 


was what Rachel called her library—a row of shelves held together by 
bright cord, containing her few books. The table and shelves were the 
work of carpenter Teele, and though rough, were strong and enduring, like 
the love that fashioned them. Among the books, in a central place on the 
lower shelf, stood a jewelled silver vase of rarest workmanship» It had been 
a gift from Teele’s father to Mr. Howard in the days when he lived in Italy 
with his beautiful peasant bride. There was an inscription on it from this 
college friend, ‘‘'To Henry Howard, with tenderest fellowship ;” but in- 
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stead of bearing the friend’s name it had instead ‘‘ dat name dar ain’t no 
callin’, but what een’ in ‘ zetti.’” The explanation to this was gone; even 
Mammy did not know, for Henry Howard was the only person in America 
who knew that this friend had chosen to lose his former identity by taking 


to himself his wife’s name. 

. Five years after Teele’s birth, when his wife lay in her grave and he 
found himself sick unto death, he sent his child, not to his own people, 
for they had not known of the wanderer’s marriage, nor of his humble life 
in Italy, but to his bosom friend Henry Howard, with a dying request that 
it should be as his own child, and receive the name of Howard. Mammy 
knew only that Teele’s father had been an American gentleman, her mother 
an Italian peasant. ‘ Why Mass Henry tell me dat de stranger gal had 
her mudder’s ‘ zetti’ name ’stid ob de Merican name ob her pappy, more 
dan Mammy knows ; don’t he t’ink dat de gal hab mo’ right to de ’talian 
part, which she mos’ sholy hab?” 

Mlle. Louise had translated the Italian inscription for Rachel, and she 
had asked her sister if she could tell her anything of the far land of her 
birth, or of the time the vase came over. -‘‘ Think!” said Rachel. ‘ Can’t 
think,” said Teele. ‘I was too little when I came over here to recollect 
facts, and I can’t ‘conjur’ up, as Mammy says. You will have to find 
something else to put in your ledger, sister.’ 

But the vase was a loved mystery to the cripple ; and it so haunted her 
that “‘The Tale of a Vase,” in which she spoke of love as shyly as a dream 
of Undine, was the story that was storm-blown to Seymour’s door on the 
eventful morning when he met the writer. 

Mammy came forward and, standing by Rachel, stroked the hair that 
caught like silk floss to her work-worn hand. 

Honey, does you know how long you bin here?” 

‘* How long, Mammy ?” and Rachel’s arms went round Mammy’s waist: 
as she leaned her head against the stoutframe, If Mammy was not “ bone 
of her bone and flesh of her flesh,” she was of kin in that which out- 
weighs flesh and ‘blood ; the heart’s devotion of man for man is the kin- 
ship immortal, for flesh and blood can perish. 

‘Too long fur yo’ good, chile, long es you can’t lib’ nor breave ’dout dis 
writin’. I aint gwine set myse’f plum ’gin hit, but I aint gwine ’low you 
to ’pose on de flesh. What fur Miss Teele so strong, wid cheeks dat de 
apple-blossom aint helt a candle to, hif hit aint libin’ on Jack’s back. 

ine you, I aint upholdin’ de tomboy in dat chile, but I ’spute if I could 
swap atween you. Gib Miss Teele leetle ob de books, en gib you, my 
little darlin’, sum ob de muscle what bar up weight like steel. Now, honey, 
tell = Mammy what he gwine to write fur de stranger man?” _ 

** Just what I have been writing, Mammy, in the old ledger.” 

- .“*En what he want wid dat fur his paper ; dat nuffin’, des "bout de home 
ople, fur true. I b’leve de chile got some o’ Mammy’s ghos’es tales in 
ass Henry’s ’count book.” 

‘* Yes, I have some of the ghost stories, and some other tales you have 


told me.” 

“Ef dat what he want, en I like him well ’nough (which I don’t), I 
could tell him sum ob my gran’mammy’s tales what make de shivers run 
up en down his swine-bone ; bressGod! I’se talkin’ now, = ! yah! yah! 
But what he want hit fur?” persisted Mammy, wiping the laugh-tears with 


the head-kerchief, which she now slowly retwined. “ Des de nateral writin’ 

you has to ’muse yo’se’f wid, kase you nebber hab what all de udder How- 

ard ladies has; no comin’ out, no courtin’, no weddin’ fixin’s, no nuffin’ 

fitten’ fur de borned lady. Miss Teele tole me he put in lub tales, like 
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dey has in de Lady-book. I been turnin’ hit ober in my mine, how leetle 
Miss gwine writ de lub tale. Mass Henry useter say yo’ leetle head 
stretch long ways, but de lub tale, dat’ll be mos’es’ onfamiliares’ subjec’ 
to you, honey, ted you aint eber seed a young gemman sense you bin 
growed up. I mines a tale now Miss May read me Sunday ebenin’s when 
she tired o’ frolikin’ en hab nuffin else do. Hit all "bout de mos’ beauti- 
fulles’ young Jady what eber libed, des sixteen, wid long w'ite fingers det 
taper down tell dey so leetle dat dey aint seem strong ‘ficiently to wave her 
fan, en she dat high-blood en ’ristocratic dat de win’ aint neber hardly blow 
*gin her; en she doan’ sot her feets to de groun’, des ride, ride ebery whars 


in de kerriage, en ef a body contradic’s her, her eyelids fall like de jew at- 
nite, ober dem ‘ lubly orbs—’ dat de berry talk ob de tale ; ‘lubly orbs.” I 


mines hit well ; en she des faint clean dead away.” 


Mammy accompanied the narrative with the animated gesture of her 


eloquent race. 


‘* Well, de parients hab a gemman all picked out fur her, en de day sot for 


de weddin’, but when de gemman ax de lady boutn de state ob her heart, de 


orbs sunk, en she des has time to holler out ‘Oh, spar me, I lubs anudder,’ 


when she keel ober in dead-faint. Stid o’ him ringin’ fur de camphor en 
cologne, he des stalk up en down like de mad bull fooled out’en his fod- 
der, en holler ‘I swar she shall be mine!’ ’Rectly in camed de mudder 
en fader, en want ’splanations. While all dis confuddlin’ gwine on de true 


luber rush in en grabs up de young lady, en ’fore everybody got dey eyes. 
good sot on him he bounced his horse, en holden de gal (still in de dead. 


faint), he gallops off. ’Rectly when she cum to, so weak en so much de 
lady dat de shock mos’ kill her, he call her his darlin’ en = dey would 
be happy togedder, en flung dat outen to de whole worl’. ell, dey was 
bofe married, and dey gone clean ’cross de ’lanty-cocean en, lo en behole, he 
turn out to be big mobility, big lawd ober dar sum whar Miss Teele cum 
from, ‘fore she cum to Mericy Ferginy to be ‘dopted chile o’ Mass Henry, 
en torment Mammy’s life mos’ outen em wid her onlady-like beliaviouxy, en 
quare notions.” 

Mammy’s tale, which had been growing in burning interest, clouded at 
its close, as the plain fact of Teele’s rebellion at the Howard training came 
uppermost with the lordof herstory, Butshe brightened again, “ Lawd, 
lawd! Taint tell youde haf ob’ hit, honey; dat wasn tale fur true, Why hit 
tuk whole doven of dem Lady-booka to tell hit, ‘sepin’ leatle place ‘bout 
de bunnite, Tut”--and Mammy sighed—" all dem books, les’ in de war 
times! oh, de pitiful ‘struction of dat war! Heekin' de Yankees mus’ be 
hard up fur books to read when dey want ter print de leetle tales is tells 
here ‘mong ourse'ves des to make us forgit de ton, dull day am singing de 
funeral hymn ob de happy sunshiny day dat die in de war time, Would 
dey honey?” 

his old tale had long been one of Mammy’s treasures; often had 
Mammy repeated in studied detail to Rachel what she has only given 
in outline to you. Teele had heard it many times too, but she would sit 
polishing up her old gun, boldly sniffing at the whole tale, most of all at 
the heroine who wasn’t strong “ ’ficiently to wave her fan.” 

“She was either one of those fools who played with her dinner, or she 
was laced too tight to get her breath,” commented ‘Teele, her own fine 
bosom rising and falling with deep inhalations of a woody air. 

Of late years the tale had not seemed so fine to Rachel ; she loved yet to 
hear Mammy tell it, but: now—was it in the telling? the tale seemed insipid. 
She loved to see Mammy, in her glorious enthusiasm, pull her dry figures 
through the déad drama, unconscious that interest for Rachel centred in 
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the narrator. The root of the poet's power over others is thia: that though 
he live in a desert, beyond learning or lived experience, he has within 
himself a gift that carries him beyond the visual life. The emotion that a 
wind brings, or a wave on the coast, or a smile from a fellow-being, can 
stir, but the word-translation gives back only half of it to the poet's 
reader, 

“En dat tale,” continued the story-teller, thinking how it had made 
' Rachel glow with pink bloom that swept over her face as the soul was 
stirred—‘“ en dat tale hab a verse ob po’try standin’ at de head ob ebery chap- 
ter, de slickes’ rhyme dat ring in yo’ head all de day. Now,” questioned 
Mammy, who, in her close intimacy with the Howard family, had not alto- 
gether neglected a literary taste, ‘‘I doan’ b’leeve you got nary single 
po’try jingle in yo’ ’count book, honey; en es fur de lub, de courtin,’ de 
’lopements, en sich, how you gwine write bout dat, fur as ’sperience am 
consarned you know ’bout as much ’bout all dat es Miss Teele’s possom 
dog.” 

e I. don’t think I shall try it, Mammy,” as the two went down together, 
Rachél surprising the empty hall-way with a laugh that had joy. in its 
sweet .echoes. She was now over her first surprise; it seemed as if she 
had been waiting all the silent years. From the Seymour library she 
had chosen the themes that fitted where she most needed, and it was no 
task for her to write when he called. He only drew her a finer way along 
the old paths. 

She took to him her first effort, which he intended sending North. Like 
the finely-trained pruner, he cut it shorter here, added and stimulated 
there, until the re-writing seemed to make it grow and live. It was just 
the most needful thing for this emotional creator who had so rankly grown 
—this strong, quiet discernment, which at once pointed out weakness, but 
crushed out no beauty, however wild. Seymour was the true critic, who 
could not mutilate, but could develop the dormant power to its fullest. 

When, a fortnight later, Rachel read in print the completed expression of 
her own thought, when she had seen at the end her father’s family name 
and her own, the ‘' Standish” now so dear since the confirmation of 
Mammy’s tale, a full happiness came to her. 

Teele, with her reverent love for her lame sister, had never quite under. 
stood the writer, She liked Rachel to write, for itamuaed the sister whom 
she labored with tender care to amtine and brighten, but Teele kindled 
only in action; to her, reading a bool was like the young soldier barning 
for the conflict which he sees only from his prison window, Oonfliet, even 
in the fovest depths, was better than a printed prison, ‘To ‘Teele that 
wounded boy was a hundvedfold move than the journalist, or his joyrnal ; 
was not he a hungry living brother-being, much more important than the 
imaginary pathetic tale? His fingers were still sore from the attack of the 
big boy ; she would go and carry him something to eat. But Rachel came 
just then, and Teele told her thestory. She might make him very present- 
able, and Seymour would like him better in Rachel’s writing than he had 
liked him on the street. 

There was a certain art-companionship between the girls, for Teele gave 
her real people for Rachel to work on. But when the work was done, she 
rarely asked for her people in the old ledger. " 

She was again on Jack’s back, going whither she would, coming Wack 
again to be Rachel's companion after her study. For years Teele had 
been her sister's sole entertainer, the one being who held her yet to the 
outside world, 

And this love for her sister, this home-coming, this communication of 
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her town life and her forest hunts, the bringing to this sister a book, a 
blossom, was to the Italian the inspiration of her varied life. 

How heart-deep had been Rachel’s welcome to the journalist on the 
morning he had given her her first encouragement! Teele had not 
dreamed it. Rachel, hardly knowing, had long waited for help. Much 
as the sisters loved each other, the Italian was powerless to give that help. 
Now, with the journalist’s aid, Rachel could understand the joy of accept- 
able creation, of giving to strangers whom she would never know, yet 
loved. 

They were now in Helen’s sitting-room. During Seymour's faultless 
reading of Rachel’s first piece, Helen held within her warm palm Rachel's 
cool fingers, tiny and fragile as a child’s. Seymour had well chosen 
Rachel’s introduction, In her hands the old, the commonplace, took an 
earnest touch, simple yet ennobling. She was the just artist, who does not 
seek beauty beyond him, bub paints the things of every day, endeared and 
sublimated, Their significance often escapes us, bub when the tumult of 
bread-winning ia growing quiet with advancing age, one ean look Back 
and see where he has stood at passes more heroic, more fateful, than that 
where the Spartan stood, Aa Mammy had said, what could Rachel write 
of love, of courtship, of marriage? Seymour, wise man, had said, ‘Just 
write on,” and here was the dawn of success; rarely had he seen it come 
80 early, 

“T would prefer,” said Seymour, when Helen had left them to join 
Teele, who was overhauling Seymour's guns, “that you should see no 
criticism save my notes. Will you be content if I allow you no comment 
but my own?” fe 

“Of course,” was the ready answer ; ‘‘ what other shall I need ?” 

**T can gssure you, however, that your advance has been well received, 
and that in time you will receive compensation for your efforts.” 

Compensation meant money, and money was now needed among the 
Howards. 

‘“‘ Neber, oh, neber is I hear ob de po’ Howard ’fore,” wailed Mammy, to 
whom poverty was a certain disgrace. Rachel would take money if Sey- 
mour gave it to her as her earned right, but she would have written as 
readily for him unrewarded. Not unrewarded, for reward to her was not 
in silver or gold. In his accidental stumble on the writer of the old 
ledger, and in his merely just estimate, Seymour had given her a keen joy, 
which would always remain her transcendent reward. ‘To be appreciated, 
to be called to, to be told that her lonely, patient wandering, full of silent 
pathos, was not in vain—this was Rachel’s translation of the opportunity 
that came through Seymour. 


‘* Yes, God am de rock in de weary lan’, 

In de weary lan’, in de weary lan,’ 
Yes, God am de rock in de weary lan’, 
An’ de shelter in de mighty storm.” 


The quaint stanza, in Mammy’s mellow tones, told of comfort and refuge. 
Helen paused to listen. Seymour made a polite exit. a 

Then Helen got together all that was pleasant in the little house, and 
when Teele returned from trying one of the guns in the grove, she found 
‘“‘ de leas’ Howard in body, de bigges’ in brain,” seated on Helen’s knee, 
and on Helen’s face a look of motherhood that old-maidism cannot extin- 
guish in the true woman. And Teele smiled on both. Pues 

‘An’ de shelter in de mighty storm,” floated in from thé ‘Howaril 
kitchen. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


As the days went by, and Rachel was more and more absorbed in her 
work, a vague dissatisfaction came to ‘Teele—something she tried to 
smother ; for had she not approved the writing engagement with Seymour ? 
had not her early doubts been removed by Mlle. Louise? But Teele only 
felt that something all-precious to her was slipping away from her. One 
afternoon she came in early. Rachel was not in the arbor. She seldom 
pes there now as in the old days, but Mammy stood at the door of the 
arbor. 

‘She not here, honey; she still up-stars ober dat ole table. I des ’sputin’ 
ef T go up en make her cum down, but I let you do dat now. ‘Pears like 
dese days she doan’ fine no comfort ‘eepin’ in writin’ on dat paper de 
Heemo’ man gib her, Go up, honey, en bring her down fur sniff 0’ de 
atunahine,” 

Aa Teele entered her sinter'a room, she aaw that Rachel waa writing, 
She went forward and throw herself on the floor, reating her head againat 
Rachel's akirta, Then her eyes fastened on a magnificent copy of Long- 
fellow's poema lying on the table, ‘The title glittered in aula letters ; 
but deep in Teele's pocket lay a modest little volume on whose plain bind- 
ing appeared ‘* Longfellow's Poems,” 

How all the hard extra work faded to nothingness ; the savings, the in- 
tended gift to Rachel! For Rachel would not care for the little Long- 
fellow now beside that fine book. 

‘* Where did it come from?” demanded Teele, tapping the book. 

‘*My piece took a prize; it was left as a choice among the different 
poets, and I chose Longfellow.” 

‘*Then the publishers gave it to you?” questioned her sister. 

‘* Of course, sister ;” the blue eyes wide opened ; ‘‘ who else?” 

The Italian did not reply. If her sister could earn a book for herself, 
what could she do? Would she no longer be needful? ‘If ever the 
time should come when Rachel would not need me, I should not want to 
live.” 

Teele remembered her words to Seymour on the misty morning of the 
duck hunt. How precious to the Italian to see the pale, serious face of her 
American sister gleam over the ‘‘ pretty gimeracks,” so Teele called the 
books that her labor had bought. Teele had been working harder than 
usual of late to buy Longfellow’s poems, for they contained the Standish 
tale that Rachel loved. And now—but Teele could not think; she was 
feeling too deeply to reason. Her love for her Howard sister was the stay 
of her being. Tn this Tove there lay the mighty element of sweet 

ity, pity such as sympathetic strength feels for tender weakness. As 
Helon had said, Teele was the strong woman; and she loved as few women 
can, and with the full force of love—another woman. Why had she 
sanctioned the engagement with Seymour? why had she made inquiry 
regarding the strangers? All for Rachel; Rachel wanted to go to the 
strangers. But Teele must know more of the strangers before she 
took Rachel to them. When Teele had thought it well that Rachel might 
earn something in her own chosen way, she had not thought that the 
money might be red-hot. This was the one selfishness in the Italian’s 
nature ; she, who gave her sympathy to the multitude, scowled at the idea 
that anyone or anything should take her place of first good to Rachel. 
When Teele had seen her little lame sister clasped on Helen’s bosom, she 
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had smiled ; but now, like a knife-thrust, came this to her--were not the 
writing, the fine book, and the journalist mixed in cne sweet dream? 

“Mass Henry’s lub for his chile bigger dan ebery t’ing else,” said 
Mammy ; ‘‘ when he gone his ’dopted chile lub his favorite better ’n de 
worl’ beside.” 

Teele did not ask the writer to come “ fur a sniff o’ de sunshine ; ” she 
only sat watching while Rachel wrote silently on. She was writing from 
his ‘‘ points,” for the Northern journal. Rachel had quickly caught his 
idea; he had started her, and he used his knowledge like mile-posts to 
limit and guide her pure fancy. 

They worked together admirably. ‘She shall know of the world only 
as I reveal it,” said Seymour to himself. ‘‘She must weave around the 
facts I give her her strong, fresh ideality. How she is helping me in the 
North! I had almost lost my interest there, thinking to build up here. 
Now my hope is in the North, my minor interest here, and I shall not 
waste my fresh-toned singer on her own countrymen.” 

So Rachel wrote on, leaving her sister a silent watcher, one brown hand 
in her pocket fumbling the poor little copy of Longfellow. But Rachel 
was unconscious that she was dealing a wound to the heart that loved her, 
for Rachel, while she wrote, was walking, with glorified eyes and bold, in- 
aie steps, straight into that world where woman since her creation has 
walked. 

‘* How pretty she is now! ” murmured Teele. She noted that the living 
pink was now a constant light upon the delicate face. With renewed force 
came again the conviction that she was being shut out. Teele loved her 
sister, not the writer ; the stranger came and called the writer, and Rachel 
was being borne away on the mighty wave of this new interest. In the 
old days Teele had not shared in her sister's joy of writing, but Rachel 
would write, and at last come contentedly back to her sister. Now it 
seemed that Rachel would never come back; she would write only to go to 
Seymour for a new task ; and on it would go. Could she blame Seymour? 
Seymour was strictly keeping to the part of the journalist, intent only on 
business. Teele saw no apparent cause for displeasure toward Seymour ; 
and yet—-and yet! Teele could sit no longer with that sweet glow of 
cheek beside her; she bounded down the broad stairway, snatched her 
gun from its rack over the kitchen door, rushing through the grounds to 
the great woods beyond, trying to swallow the lumps in her throat, and 
ramming leaves of the little Longfellow for wads in her gun. Of what 
use was the book now that Rachel did not want it? It would do for gun- 
wads, nothing more. . 

Long after night Mammy saw Teele coming homeward, and threw her 
kitchen-door wide open. Shem, Ham, and Jayfut sat there, hovering over 
the fire ; it was a warm night of Indian summer, but they were ‘‘roastin’ a 
tater.” Ham drew his horny toes out of the ashes, fished out his ‘‘ tater,” 
rubbed it on his shirt, and presented it to his favorite, “ Miss Tee.” As 
the girl absently shook her head, he hugged the fat potato to his fat body, 
and with one grimy hand stroked her dark, glossy hair. Jayfut dug his 
thumb deep into the hot sweetness, licking it into his mouth, stretched 
his eyes at Shem, whispering ‘‘ W’at de matter wi’ Me’ 'l'ee. Go out em’py- 
han’ed ; cum back em’py-han’ed ; w’at Miss Rachel do fur her bre’fus?’’ 

Mammy stood turning the cotton into strong thread, the wheel flew with 
mournful buzz. “ Miss Teele say es how Mammy like de axle grease in our 
fambly; when ’tings doan’ all gee togedder, all I has ter do es ile a wheel 

here en thar, en all run smoov ’gin. Now, spinnin’-wheel, listen to yer ole 
Mammy, Dar ain’ no need de axle grease des here; we doan’ grease de 
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sof’ clay in de road-bed when de shiny steel cut inter hit; clay press 
down, steel stay top. Hi’ dar: must git my niggers ter bed; dey stay wid 
dey toes in de ash, dey fumbs in dey mouf, en ’magine dis worl’ heaben. 
De happy body in dis worl’ am de one what got his belly full en his head 
empty.”- 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘‘Yrep! yeep! yeep!” ending in a wail. Teele, standing near the arbor, 
was watching hel trip across the prostrate fence to the Seymour cot- 
tage ; and Rachel’s cheek was flushed, not by the fresh morning air. Rachel 
was leaving the Italian with a perplexity in her eyes never before known 
there. Jack munched grass, and his saddle remained empty. 

“Yeep! yeep! yeep!” Teele lifted her eyes from reverie, in keen 
inquiry. She knew that it was the cry of a young dog wailing for its 
mother, for she understood the joy and misery of the creation that is 
beneath us in the power of expression, above us in fidelity and gratitude. 
For Teele the cries of the puppy were like so many blows, she turned her 
js to catch the direction. They came from the rear of the Seymour 
place. 

When Mammy came up, Teele’s hands were clenched in indignant 
protest. 

“Not gone yit ?” queried Mammy. 

‘*Do you know what he has done?” said Teele, in sharp emphasis. “I 
know he loves hunting; he loves the cruel part. Old Aunt Judy has a 
litter.of pups. She was going to drown them, saving only the mother, for 
she could find no one that wanted them. I told her I would take together 
both mother and pups, care for them until they were big enough, then give 
back the mother and keep the little dogs. He has got one now, and so he 
raises it he does not care if it cries and cries and cries.” 

Teele’s passionate voice hushed. All doubt was now done. She had 
struggled to do Seymour justice. It was as if, in shutting from herself 
all human learning, her nature had partaken largely of the brute insight 
which decides from a gesture whether it shall attack or lick the hand that 
nears it. 

Teele felt about her sister very much as the brute mother felt. But how 
to meet this sly robbery? Something said, ‘‘ Attack.” The little dog might 
outgrow his lonesomeness and prove useful to the master; but in taking 
from the Italian’s life the love that cheered it, the robber would receive 
something that he would esteem no more than the dust he trod on. Still, 
might he not turn that service, that devotion, into golden dust? 

Teele knew that it was no equal match: the woman to whom God had 
given intellect bounteously, with a touch of his own purity, would toil to 
bring treasures to the beloved object ; and he would receive, and toss back 
to her a little of the money, or perhaps, oh! bitter, bitter! he would 
analyze this deep devotion, now out of style, and if it proved interesting, 
if it would amuse the people, he would have the woman write out her inner 
life, under the names of Mr. Brown and Miss Smith; he would prune, 
criticise, sell the woman’s very soul, mutilated, bound in print. The death- 
less love, which had blessed many a life narrowed by poverty, but enriched 
by a glimpse of eternity, would there be estimated at its market value; and 
the writer? Giving her more bread, would it leave her less spirit to live 
and eat it? 

Rachel did not live quite like Ham; a roasted potato was not bliss, it 
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was only a life-sustainer, and her heart was something more than a pump 
that sent warm blood to cold toes. 

Some of this came dimly to the stronger sister. 

“*Mammy, what makes you say as ‘ unfeeling as a dog?’ Why don’t you 
say, as unfeeling as a man?” 

‘¢Sum men, you mean ;” and Mammy twined her kerchief with a quaint, 
swift grace; ‘‘en Yankee man at dat; you mus’ recollec’ yo’ Pappy, de 
fines’ Howard ob his race, was a man, en a gemman, side o’ which dat ha’f- 
breed ober dar ain’t fitten’ ter black he shoes.” 

**Yeep! yeep!” 

“ Hear that !” said Teele, quivering at every wail. 

“Who talkin’ ’bout dat houn’ Puppy, en who kere bout hit?” scorned 
Mammy. “TI ’low you hab somethin’ better to study ’bout en what make 
you look so solem’. I ‘low dat pup cryin’ fur hits mar sot you to t’inkin’ 
bout somethin’ nigher to us dan leetle dog what’s bin tuck away from hits 
mudder ’fore hits wean’.” 

Mammy, with her negro disregard for brute suffering, looked intently at 
Teele for the nigher trouble. Was Mammy going to put vague misgiving 
into hard speech ? The world was darkening for Teele that cloudless morn. 
hab seen it cum many er time.” Mammy leaned ona huge, ivy-crowned 
oak. *‘I hab seen hit cum many er time. You know nuffin’ ’bout hit, 
honey, en hit would neber nowise cum to you; en de Heabenly Fader 
knows I speaks de trufe es I feels hit. What all dat beauty am wasted fur, 
what God eber gib hit to you fur, more’n Mammy knows, ‘dout hit was to 
cheer up de hearts ob de ole bline niggers you plays de fiddle ter, de pup- 
pys dat wag dey tails at yo’ shiny eyes. No, you was nebber made fur lub, 
no more dan de sweet win’ dat swish by so quick hits gone ’fore we gits 
good cooling breff’; no man need neber lub yo’ bright face, honey, fur you 
will neber lub back. De wile’ bird dat shy ’way frum man’s habitation en 
buil’ his home in de high, high tree, en sing his song to de gurgle ob water, 
’bout like you. Long ergo I dun forgive you, honey, fur bein’ what you is, 
en my mine’ neber bery anxious "bout leetle Miss. For who gwine to bodder 
de Howard in dey downfall; we lib our lonesome life in peace ; en leetle Miss 
neber kno nuffin’ ’bout Iub, no mo’ dan she do de dancin’ party. Why 
should she? Even arter ole Mammy gone, en Mammy’ll soon go now, 
she hab you, en you kin be de brudder to he’p de leetle lame gal troo de 
worl’. But ’long cums dis ghos’ ob a lub to her, a lonesome, lonesome lub, 
fur hit’ll allers be on one side ; en you ain’t no use here, honey, fur you, wid 
ebery t’ing else, dun bin forgot.” 

A sharp pang it was to Teele ; already she began to feel what it was to be 
forgot. ‘It’s unequal,” murmured she; but Mammy caught the words, 
with the hint of grief enriching the tone ; sadness in Teele’s voice struck 
Mammy softly as tears. 

“ Doan’ I knows hit, chile? Hits bout like de woods’-blossom dat open 
hits petals to de quiet like dat cum sneakin’’fore de storm, ’stid o’ shuttin’ 
tight up en keepin’ de feathery heart safe from de win’.” 

Big tears fell down Mammy’s softly wrinkled, dusky cheeks. In this new 
sorrow she was forgetting to revile the strangers ; all thought was now for the 
little woods’-blossom. ‘ Our Heabenly Fader, what watch ober de birf’ ob 
ebery one ob his chillen ain’t deny to little Miss de beauty ob de Howard 
race, en sent her empty-handed into de worl’. Ef he doan’ gib her de two 

feet ad wid de proud, high instep ob de Howard ; ef he doan’ give 
her dé face es gran’ es de midnite stars dat blink at de snow, or sof’ es de 
day dat break fur de May birds, he fill her head wid brain dat would 


de head ob dozen women en den spar’ a leetle. Leetle Miss no easy, 
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weak t’ing ter hab her head tu’ned by de fus’ man dat talk to her; ef she 
had bin’ raise’ to s’ciety she neber be giddy candle-fly. But she neber hab 
no gal life, en she far beyon’ udder gals. Dat hanker arter writin’ de 
stronges’ part o’ leetle Miss’ natur’; eben ef she had de life ob de udder 
Howards, dat hankerin’ boun’ to show hitse’f es it was; dat writin’ de 
backbone ob her life; she lub dat ole’ count-book same’s human bein’, en 
dat des whar dat newspaper man play de winnin’ card. Long cums dis 
stranger wid eyes cole’ es his Yankee snow-banks ; he kotch her dreamin’ 
when de sun shine high, he looks at de count-book, he say ‘ Dat’s nice, 
dat’s good ;’ she hide hit, kase she not proud ober hit, hit was to her what 
baby Sally’s rag doll am to her. But he ’low es how de writin’-books wuf 
mo’rn de rag baby. ef we tink hit’s nuffin’, he fine de valy in dat writin’. 
To her hit was de fus’ streak o’ de red day arter de nite o’ sleet storm; she 
dun foun’ somebody at las’ dat lub writin’ well es she do. In dis writin’ he 
now de light to see by; ef ole Mammy pass by en stroke her har she look 
up en smile, en dat smile all fur him; ef de mocker-bird sing his chune 
sweeter; now, hab de mocker enyt’ing to do wid dis man? Leetle Miss 
neber stop to tell you, but hit hab. De mocker hab neber sung wuf talkin’ 
bout ’fore. How dem tales leetle Miss so busy writin’ wuf eny ting, 
more’n I knows. Sartain shore he know, or he drap’em long’go. Now 
you tink, honey, you'll be de wise flag-man; you spec’ dar am trouble 


waitin’ on de track, en you'll caution en ’splain ; den you'll be axin’ de norf 


win’ to coax de rose-buds open ; dat much good hit'll do. She can’t see him 
es we does. She lookin’ wid de eyes o’ de heart. She makin’ him de shiny 
glory ob her writin’ picters. Will he see? Am he blin’, deaf, en dum? 

olks brag heap ’bout de vanity ob de’oman ; if you want’er see de fus’- 
class, Simon-Pure vain vanity, fine’ de scholar man, de book man; he know 
leetle what big dead men say long time ergo, en he sot you down en talk, 
en talk, en try to make er body b’leeve dat he’s de Almighty God. What 
we gwine do ’bout hit? Do ’zactly es folks do in de long rainy spell, look 
at de drip, drap, drop, en long fur de shine ; we hatter stan’ de rain, en ef 


_ hit rain foreber, we hatter stan’ dat too.” 


Again “de drip, drap, drop” came down Mammy’s cheek. 

Teele stood tearless, aghast; Mammy had so strongly brought out all 
she had only feared. Would she henceforth be as nothing to this sister ? 
Must Rachel, the proud daughter of a fallen house, be driven by the lash 
of her intellect through this trial of heart and pride? Would it be the 
business of an hour with Seymour ?—the business of a lifetime to the 
Howard sisters? Had Mammy been correct in her intuitive prejudice 
against this man? was the Italian’s generosity, which would not do the in- 
justice, mocking her ? 

8 self-reproach came to the girl. If she had entered into that 
which Rachel loved, if there had been more companionship, might she not 
have stood first with Rachel always? Had she ever read even one of the 
papers that Rachel carried so often to Seymour? No. Teele loved the 
wild bird of the mountain, and despised the dead, stuffed one of the parlor ; 
so she drew nigh to the lips that greeted her in living warmth, never ap- 
proaching the writing that was only a part of her sister. 

Mammy wiped away the tear-drops. ‘“ Dish here lub you doan’ know 


nuffin’ ’bout, en what kotch de las’ Howard darter like de fi’ef in de nite ; 
dis here lub to de ’oman am de puffec’ day, en she won’er how she could 


lib afore like de bline mole. Es de warm mornin’ break in de cole March 

spell en whisper to de poplar buds dat dey may bus’ open now, gat de sun 

am gwine to giv a worl’-warmin’, en dat de ban’ o’ de spring breeze will 

play a chune ob de summer, while de birds gwine to wake de univarse 
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wid dey hallelujah song,—dis much, en mo’, is lub, when hit cum to de tru’ 
7oman. You t’ink poplar buds am gwine to stay shet up? you t’ink dey 
gwine look at de black bank dat lie inde norf? Poplar buds bus’. Sum 
time dey libes, en ebery day grows greener. Sum time dat norf cloud riz 
en sweep ober poplar bud en bite de tender green tell dey falls off dead. 
Leetle Miss listenin’ to dat hallelujah song now; she only hear dat sweet 
music now; she wake up one day en dat lub die in de cole blas’ ob de 
Howard pride. Dat Mammy hab prayed ’gainst hab cum to her chile, en 
de ave tender body so weak fur de furious soul shakin’. Look dar, 
now!” 

on and Rachel stood on the cottage lawn; in the background, 
. Helen. 

On the cripple’s face was the glory-gleam of early love, questionless, 
abiding, trustful. 

Seymour was pleased with her writing, and he had been telling her so. 
Seymour was gaining; the world North was agog over the original, quaint 
tales that came like the bow of promise after the rain-dearth in the world 
of authors. But the papers that were growing so famed and loved were 
nameless, or only signed with the simple ‘‘ Standish.” 

And the woman who might have stood peerless, was nameless and un- 
known ; yet happy in the soft home-chorus that was silent to the world’s 
ear. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue soft moonlight of Indian summer found Teele sitting alone on the 
rough rail fence of the field that lay just back of the house. It seemed 
that no one wanted her. In the old days Rachel watched for her long be- 
fore the sun set down; but Rachel did not look for her now. Bloomingas 
unconsciously as the young sapling rears its head heavenward, in the wood- 
depths sat the girl. Silently fell the moonshine. Teele’s great heart, a 
singular compound of masculine force and sensitive tenderness, was learn- 
ing what poverty and loss had never taught her—to ache. This soul had 
fought a battle that day ; more than once the brown fist had been fiercely 
clenched, as if she would crush the foe ; then a mist, soft gathering, made 
her eyes too beautiful for only wood birds to see. What could she crush? 
She must not crush Rachel. 

Pit pat! pit pat! Some one running with bare feet down the stone- 
paved walk in the rear of the house; there came two black legs, their sole 
covering a long shirt of Mammy’s manufacture. Ham came close, and 
clasping Teele’s skirts laid his head against her. ‘‘ Miss Tee dun forgits dat 
folks eat supper, I ’specs. She ain’ been huntin’; de big gun sot in de ’ouse 
all de day, des like hit forgits de patridge holler ‘Bob White!’ Miss Tee 
doan tote de big gun in de day, en de fiddle ain’ ax de moon. Howdy, 
dish nite.” Ham rolled his eyes inquiringly. Had she anything to love 
her so well as little negroes and the dogs ? 

Between Ham and Teele lay no vexed question of rights. Ham loved 
the superior ; the girl would hive screened with her own body any harm 
from the crinkled head. ‘‘ Did you save your supper for me, Hambone ?” 
the sympathy had fallen soothingly. e 

“TI des did, but Mammy kotch me en ’low, she reckin she dar, en ’low 
es how you neber eat my share, es how my han’s pizen. Ef Mammy found 
me out in dat dar one t’ing, she nebber know, gospel shore!” Ham 
chuckled, and held up a tiny fist. 
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‘* What is in tnere, Hambone? ” asked Teele absently, trying to interest 
herself away from her own thoughts. 

“W’at you gib ter know, Miss Tee? Hit’s w’at I hant nebber had des 
once ‘fo’ in my lifetimes, en dat once you gib me. Me’se happy nig; dem 
Shem and Jayfut niggs nebber habs hit no times in dey lifes. I tell you 
me’se rich nigger, en you kin bleeve dat, you shorely kin.” Ham’s eyes 
caught a quaint gleam ; after all he would only reveal a half, there was 
other treasure that lay hidden in that fist. The girl’s eyes were far away 
in the deep, wood where the moonshine, nearer akin to the spirit land than 
aught else in Nature, lay in dreamlike beauty. Did not Teele love Rachel 
more thanHam? Yes. Yet Rachel in her joy kept away ; Ham came. 

““W’at you gibs ter know, Miss Tee,” persisted Ham. Suddenly the 
claw-like fingers parted, revealing a small piece of money cuddled in 
love in a tiny palm. 

‘‘ Where did you get it?” indifferently from the girl. 

Ham danced his loose shirt high on his black legs. ‘‘ Now you ain’ eber 
gwine ter tell Mammy,” he stipulated in fear. In a moment the fear was 
gone. ‘‘ W’en am de time you tells Mammy on Hambone,” in an indignant 
protest against his lack of faith. ‘Well, Miss Tee, I tells you; de 
stranger man w’at lib ober dar gibs hit ter me.” 

‘* What!” thundered Teele, the words awakening all the fire that moon- 
shine and sympathy had soothed. As Ham stared upward at her blazing 
eyes, she grasped the dime and sent it skimming through the air, a lost 
glint for the moonshine. His money! Must he touch all she loved ? 

Sniff! sniff! from Ham. With hel and Ham it was tears; both 
would suffer. Sob after sob from Ham. At last he explained: ‘Me 
nebber stole hit; me doan’ tell Mammy de stranger gis hit ter me, kase 
she says she beats I ter def’ ef I waits on de w’ite eek: he gibs hit ter me 
fur brungin’ de houn’ puppy frum aun’ Jody’s ter de house. Now —you— 
dun—flung—hit—away!” As the sobs ceased he resumed: “ Dat de rea- 
sons I doan’ tell Mammy ; she beat me; dat kase I doan’ tell Mammy.” No 
one had told Mammy. Teele thought of her last talk with Mammy, when 
the big heart had uttered no reproach at the complete disregard of her 
advice. The moonshine told that Ham was not comfortless. 

‘*I got sum more moneys,” he cautiously admitted ; ‘‘en me knows,” he 
supplicated, ‘‘ dat Miss Tee lets I keep hit, kase the stranger man neber 
gibs hit ter me. I ’clar fo’ de A‘mighty, Miss Rachel gibs me dis moneys 
herse’f.” He opened the other fist, and a like treasure showed. It stung 
Teele anew: his money again. 

“Tell me about that,” asked the girl. 

“‘Des fo’ me cums down yere, I looks all ober de fron’ ya’d ter see ef you 
dar ; nobody dar ’cep’ Miss Rachel; she settin’ lone in de yarbor; w’en I 
axes her whar is you, I see sum moneys layin’ dar on she leetle table ; fo’ 
me could ax her fur sum she’ peck up dish yere un, en gibs hit ter me. 
‘ W’ar yer gits ’im, leetle Miss?’ I axes her. ‘ De Séemo Yankee dun gun 
im ter me,’ says she, ‘fur tellin’ ob him de tale.’ Dates how she get 
hern, en ef him gin she moneys fur tale-tellin, w’y cant Ham nigger hab de 
moneys fur de brungin’?” 

Teele did not pronounce on the justice of the two situations. ‘“ Would 
you love him, Hambone, if he gave you money every day?” There was 
an undérlying pathos in the question, but Ham was equal to it. 

‘**Lub dat stranger man, like me lubs Miss Tee’! e wait on he fur ter 
git he moneys, kase nigger boy keen ez razor knife after dat part ; but des 
dar I dun spoke farwells, me lef’ him. Save my supper for stranger men ? 
No Sah-ee Bob en er hoss fly! He samer way nigger; arter de dog dun bin 
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brunged, he ’membrance *bouten de ’greemens dat I’se ter hab moneys fur 
de fotchin’ git pow’ful po’ly. But Hambone hang on tell he gits dat 
money in he paw.” 

““T wish you could have told the tales and made the business arrange- 
ments with him instead of Rachel,” murmured the girl, the sadness deep- 
ening on her face. . 

‘*Me can’ tell no tales, en Miss Rachel neber tells me no none dese days ; 
she too much busy, makin’ ob dem fur de Yankee.” 

‘*Come, I’m going,” suddenly called Teele. With a lingering look toward 
where the lost dime lay in the cool wood grass, Ham followed. The beau- 
tiful, neglected grounds were lovelier than ever, with the moonshine lyin 
on tangled vines and shrubs. Ham skulked close, Mammy's sharp ol 
eyes were on the lookout for him, ‘Hi! her in dar yit,” whispered Ham. 

Both paused, looking in the arbor. On the rough seat lay Rachel well 
reposing, the tiny, shrunken foot drawn under her protecting skirts; her 
head was thrown forward on the table, pillowed on her arms; the blue 
eyes were closed, and the dainty mouth had lost the pathos haunting the 
lips from babyhood, and now was smiling in the purest ecstasy of happy 
slumber. Scattered around her lay pieces of money ; here and there they 
gleamed in the grass. Ham’s greedy eyes scanned each glint as he crouched 
at the door of the arbor. Tho Northern journal, which the Howards did 
not take, but which Seymour sometimes gave to Rachel, as it held her 
writing, lay crushed beneath the arms ; but Teele could see the “ Standish ” 
in large letters at the bottom of a column. 

‘*She leetle fut doan’ hurt she now.” Ham had at length rolled up his 
eyes from the money. ‘‘See how her larf w’en her sleep!” 

“Does her foot ever hurt her?” demanded Teele, in sail tones. 

Ham waxed big. ‘‘Her tells me not ter tole yer, but dis gay, good 
wile ergo—hit ‘fo’ dostranger man en do stranger Yankee '’oman"bums ter 
lib ober yonder ; Miss Rachel bin helpin’ Mammy spin, en she stop toreekly 
en ben’ down en squoze do leotles’ fut, her faco hit jos’ lak T feels wen 
Mammy dun gib's woppin’, don won’ lemmy Den me axes her, 
‘Am yer leetlo fut hu't you, Miss Rachel ;' den she hops ober ter me, 
Mammy dun gone den fur ter put leetlo Mias Sally babys ter bed, Den 
me ruba Miss Rachel's fut fur her, en hit git better, Dat leetle, leetle 
fut, hit not bigger dan de futses ob Miss Sally babys. I doan’ see ea how 
her gwine ter walk troo dish worl’, fur leetle Miss des es good es one- 
laigged.” And Ham shook his woolly, wise head. 

Teele thought over his last sentence, ‘‘ I doan’ see es how her gwine ter 
walk troo dish worl’.” She stretched out her arms softly, enfolding the 
little form happily sleeping, and her lips sank to the dew-damped hair. A 
sigh so faint, Teele caught it, Ham did not. Why could she not have this 
one love all for herself? 

‘*T will have it ready,” came faintly from the lips lying against Teele’s 
bosom. 

‘*She talkin’ yit ter de Yankee man, he! he! he!” laughed Ham ; 
‘dem ’zackly de wuds her say ter him w’en him lef’ her ter-day ; kase I 
hide hine de yarbor, ’kase I wan’ ter yere de tale she tole him ; but ef her 
tells he eny tale dish chile ain’ hearin’ hit shore, neber hat all.” 

Mammy peered around the kitchen shadow. ‘‘One ob dem ain’ eat a 
bite sence mornin’; de udder dun sleep wid de night jew afallin’; but 
Mammy wait leetle wile, en let em talk, hit’ll do ’em good. Es fur dat 
Ham nigger, Miss Teele uphole him in de badness. Oh, my lam’s, ole 
Mammy gib her las’ heart’s-blood fur ye, but all ole Mammy kin do now, 
cook en spin fur de bodies.” 
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The wheel, standing in picturesque glow in the kitchen, flew around, 
but not faster than Mammy’s thoughts. Ham took a short nap. After- 
ward he tied up, in a corner of his shirt, his treasured dime. ‘ Won’er 
ef Mammy won’ fin’ hit dar?”—striking the little bundle on his hard, 
black leg ; ‘‘'specs me better not tote hit; dese ole nigger ’omens pow’- 
ful knowin’, pow’ful knowin’; dey eyeses meddles wid ebery t’ing; 
hit’s all a feller kin do ter projec’ roun’ dem, ‘Specs I better hide it down 
yere, in sum dark place w'at doan’ run ter de sun wid de tale, soon es he 
clam outen de yeas’ side ob his bed.” Down went Ham in the long grass 
in search of the dark corner. When at last it was found, two dimes lay 
where the sun would never peep, and Ham lay flat, kicking up both heels 
high and happily. 

Wisse came the other coin? Robbery is the law of the age. The 
exquisite point of guilt is reached just as the moral sense is broadened 
by the educated perception of justice, when we know just the measure, 
either of gold or good-will, that God has bidden us give our neighbor, 
‘*Des ter keep de udder un frum bein’ lonely, dat’s w'y I tuken him.” 

“Tt seems so strange, sister, to think of my earning money. You have 
always given me all I ever had untilnow. Are you not glad, sister?” 

Rachel’s eyes met those above her. She was thinking how this sister 
had saved all. her little earnings to give her comforts and pleasures, 

“Does it make you happiest to write, or—or—the fotting the money ?” 
faltered Teele, looking at the money scattered around. 

Rachel drew closer in her sister’s embrace ; this time the sigh was deeper ; 
Ham heard it. The joy in Rachel’s eyes hurt the Italian, but it cheered 
the guilty little negro. 

* T did not think about the money. When it came, I was glad for you and 
Mammy and the children ; it has been so hard for us to get money. You 
need never work the roses again, sister,” Poor comfort this, for Teele’s 
weary silk-blossoms had been precious to both in the bygone, 

“ *You, en Mammy, en de chilluns,’” quoted Ham ; ‘in cose, me comes 
in dea dar; ‘ fus’ oum, fas’ aarved ;’ hears Mammy say dat wud no een’ 
times,” Ham crept closer, and another dime started to join its two hidden 
comrades, ‘ Now dat’s sum’n laike; we all begins ter feel jolly ;” and 
Ham grinned in sympathy with Rachel's happy face. 

“But the writing, sister; I can never tell you how happy that makes 
me; when he told me what they said of me—when he said that [ could be 
the comfort, the cheer of thousands! His interest in it was so generous, 
so kind! and it was so sweet to me to write and to be paid for what is my 
happiness !” 

Gould Teele darken, by doubt, the first great light that was lifting the 
shadow from this crippled life? For the first time in her life, conversa- 
tion was hard to her—she who had talked as unconsciously as the mocker 
trilling in the lone depths of the deep wood. Rachel, rejoicing, lay close 
in her sister’s arms, her upturned face glowing. ‘‘In de lite ob de moon, 
in de lite ob de moon,” sung Ham, his face, supported by both hands, 
gleaming darkly upward in the shine. 

Suddenly he brought his eyes to a level with the arbor. ‘* Miss Rachel 
see mo’ (he! he! dat he name) in dat sky den her do in dat moneys.” Then 
he looked at Teele; she sat there, a dumb, troubled thing. ‘‘ Am dat new 
pointer dog w’at you fotch las’ week, en w’at yer tuk down ter ole Une’ 
Bob’s, en gibs him ter train fer yer, en w’at yer goes ter see es how him 
gittin’ ‘long; am him daid, Miss Tee’?” anxiously from Ham. 

No.” Teele stared at Ham with vacant eyes, Ham had better sing to 
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the ig ; turn his question as he might, Teele would leave him outside 
o-night. 

‘* En dat leetle w'ite boy w’at bruk he laig, en w'at libs dere to de shoe- 
maker man’s house, en w’at yer goes ter see, en tuk him some o’ Mammy’s 
sweet wafer, am him wus, er daid?” adding the last word with scared, 
rolling eyes. 

** Yes—no,” came in one breath. Teele looked away from the face lying 
on her bosom, but pressed the little form closer. 

“Wich ? wus er daid ?” persisted Ham. 

‘Which ?” unconsciously echoed Teele. Then she spoke impulsively, 
for she had intended to be silent: ‘* Which, sister, do you love best, the 
writing or, or, or—me ?” hastily, tremulously. 

“ Which?” repeated Rachel, waking up and staring hard, at this strange 

question. 
: A brave struggle Teele made, for she had decided it best not to be 
Mammy’s flag-man. Can she go on forever making the struggle? ‘De 
chillun ob de woods ’doan’ make de good to quote Mammy. 
Teele had determined to be calm and wise when she asked this leading 
“which ?” but a moment afterward a storm of sobs and tears, so very, very 
rare with this girl, alarmed Rachel to the innermost. Ham gazed, as- 
tounded. In his short life he had never seen his favorite in grief. ‘It am 
wus dan de pinter, nor de bruk-laig boy.” Sniff, sniff; he drew his home- 
spun shirt sleeve across his eyes. He was black, dirty, ignorant ; yet what 
better can we do than ‘‘ weep with those who weep?” Near Ham’s door- 
step there was refined intelligence, which only gazed toward the successes 
of life, and turned its back to the weepers. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ Wuicn?” echoed Rachel, in her moonlit chamber, alone. Mammy had 
sent her to bed while she gave Teele her supper. The unanswered ques- 
tion brought a shock. ‘‘The writing or me?” repeated Rachel. A wave 
of enlightenment came to the writer. Teele never spoke words with a 
double interpretation, but to-night her words had been unconsciously 
heavily freighted. Teele knew that her sister loved her better, had always 
loved her better, than any living being. A hot wave gathered to her brow 
as the surprise came of her self-confession. To this solitary one, living 
outside the world’s gates, she stood as something guilty. No woman, who 
has known anything of heart stories in reality, can feel as did this loving, 
ignorant one. The years approaching womanhood had been a deep soli- 
tude; all that was high in this intense, spiritual nature had been made 
higher by a life with God’s earth-world, by a communion only with man’s 
noblest written thought. The woman’s ideas of love were deep and sacred, 
almost as the divine death-story she had learned at Mammy’s knee. 
Nothing sharpens sensitiveness like non-contact with the age. The over- 
whelming knowledge of where she stood, never felt until that night, sent 
waves of color to face and throat, and “de leetle, leetle fut” ached in 
sympathy with the pain of the spirit. She now saw where she must make 
firm withdrawal. And that she had so swiftly and ignorantly clung did 
not make the pull the lighter. The past weeks now seemed atrance. _ 

“Yet it was so happy !” whispered she. “I never thought of anything 
but writing, writing for him; and to hear him talk—that was the dearer 
part ; it seemed as if the world had been dumb before he spoke, Oh, I 
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am not a true artist! He told me that a great artist places his genius 
above everything; and the writing has been growing less to me—even the 
new books he read me; I was glad when he put them down to talk to me. 
I thought there was never any love for me ; oh, I did not know what I was 
doing ; but I did live, think, write, and wait for the joy of going to him 
with the writing. I did not care for what the people said, nor if the 
gave me money; I think—I know it was his words, his telling me, that 
loved! Saviour,” cried the girl, hiding her burning cheeks, and bright 
eyes in this dry anguish, “ save me, save me from this; take thou again 
the place I have given him ; give me back as my chief good my own peo- 
ple; tell me, teach me, to be noble as he is.” 

The broken prayer ended in a thought of Seymour. Pray as the woman 
would, this love was a tender, mighty strength, a deathless spiritual essence. 
‘What would he think,” as she interwove thought and prayer ‘‘—he in 
his grand life, if he knew? Oh, he must never know! I will live, I will 
fight, I will write ; no one can ever know but my sister; oh, the wrong of 
it, the wrong of it! Mammy said father once said that the woman who 
gave her love unasked was as the wild blossom that had gathered its heart 
full of street dust ; and I have done it, oh, I have done it! But I—could 
—not—help—it.” This lonely love was all the stronger that it must not 
be. ‘‘ Mammy says there is a great sorrow coming to every life; if this is 
mine, help me to bear it; it is hard now. After the war, when father died, 
and we had nothing to eat, and the children cried, I was weak, and I 
begged God for bread; I thorght that was suffering, but I did not know! 
I did not know! Oh, but—when I know it is wrong, so weak, what makes 
it dearer to me than Teele, or the children, or Mammy? But it cannot, 
shall not be stronger than me!” 

The tension of heart and brain was too much. Rachel’s head fell for- 
ward upon the little bed near which she had stood leaning; her eyes 
Petes in the first unconsciousness, save that of sleep, that she had ever 

own. 

‘*Dar now, I knows dat nap under de nite-jew dun bin too much fur 
Mammy’s chile. I’d bin down dere arter you, but Mammy’s yeas’ dun riz 
en holler out, ‘ Here I is ready, now or saber’ ’” Rachel had found her- 
self undressed in the bed, and had opened her eyes on Mammy like a 
scared child. Mammy soothed her with loving lies. ‘En dat Miss 
Teele, she dun weary you wid dat cryin’ spell she tuk, kase dat fool Ham 
nigger bin tellin’ her dat yo’ fut bin a hurtin’ ob yo’; reckin Mammy able 
to doctor her chile’s fut, ’dout de ference eider one dem meddlers. Now 
go sleep, darlin’; be bright in de mornin’ ; ole Mammy gwine git up soon, 
by fust chicken crow; kase Mammy got heap to do, en she wan’ you ter 

nside, Mammy prayed: “ ighty Fader, ye promise to mus- 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue next days Teele left Rachel much to herself. Rachel only needed a lov- 
ing neglect ; it was the tenderest thing Teele could do. Mammy was fill- 
ing her head with jacket patterns, her hands with the jackets. Teele had 
gotten the address of the Northern journal that Seymour was connected 
with ; had read, studied, trying to define the exact position of Seymour ; 
and she was also searching other periodicals. She found that the fame of 
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‘* Standish” was growing; that curiosity was awake; that in no long 
while “Standish” would be at the top in fame and fortune. She said 
nothing of this to her sister; indeed, had she done so Rachel would as 
soon have kissed red-hot iron as read, she had promised Seymour; her 
faith in him was bounded only by love; hedged, guarded by the flint of 
pride, yet still a love. 

*“* The time must come,” reasoned Teele, ‘* when he will declare my sister’s 
name: she cannot always be only a column in a newspaper.” And Rachel 
wrote on, receiving from Seymour’s hands money he told her she had 
earned, and guidance from his “uc as to her work on her MS, page, Teele 
grew powerlessly wrathful ; she longed to clutch at Seymour's throat, to 
choke back the words that fell gently from his lips. And Rachel believed 
them. If she could only use her muscle against this well-bred enemy that 
had come into their solitude! Every energy of her being struggled to find 
a path that would lead Rachel away from Seymour. She wanted the writ- 
in po ig broken forever. She wanted the Seymours at the farthest 
side of earth, 


Yet when she would go to Rachel to put it all into words, she grew 
dumb. What had Seymour done? Was the doubt a proof? Was it not 
through Seymour that she now had market meat upon her plate? When 
he had found these girls Teele’s old gun was eking out their daily food. 
Was it Seymour’s fault that Rachel was learning the mighty lesson of self- 
conquest? Had not Seymour acted toward the cripple so that Helen had 
only commended? “She is good ; I feel that,” said Teele to Ham, as they 
both lay stretched on the yellowing grass ; ‘‘ but I cannot feel that he is. 
I quiver when I think of him; Iam watching him.” 

**Miss Tee’, you gwine nebber furgit dat houn’ puppy 5 hit ain’ wuf 
ta’kin’ ’bout now, fur he dun daid too long ’go; en haint kase hit starve 
ter def’; hit hab plenty good cow milk, en hit lap hit too; I see hit; but 
hit cry, en cry, en cry fur hit erga twel hit die er cryin’.”. And Ham 
turned his face sunward and slept in log-like peace, leaving to Teele ‘‘ the 
eark and care.” 

** No, he could not know,” said Rachel to herself. ‘‘I will write, I will 
eonquer ; he will help me with his great, good life; he will show me best 
as to my writing, for he has brought out all that was best in me; I can 
love my labor after my own people ; [shall give myself to that.” From the 
first, Rachel’s boundless faith in Seymour’s good purpose touched him as 
nearly as it could touch. Seymour strengthened the trust; not that he 
valued her respect; this pure, fresh trust, coupled with a wide intelli- 
gence, might be useful. Of Rachel's “idols” he spoke to her with rever- 
ence. She thought he was bringing the heavens down to her, when he 
was only baiting her genius. He had rather the woman had not loved 
him ; yet would the writer ever write so well did not the woman love? 
Must not the lily grope sunward for its pearliest bloom? He must have 
that pearly bloom. 

After he had paid her money in the arbor he had marked a change in 
the girl; he paused; he must study the woman and for a moment forget 
the writer. Soon he saw clearly es ag" As time passed he had another 
new feeling. Cynical Seymour, who held reverence as folly, grew to re- 
spect above all things, either on earth or above, the girl who was doing 
battle with herself; who daily beat down all that was tenderest in her 
womanly soul; who crushed her heartbeats, meeting him daily with a 
proud courtesy. He even reverenced while he sacrificed. He knew that 


in this woman’s conflict lay her power ; she could not go on writing of the 
genuine dawn when love Jay dying in her heart, The crisis was here, 
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Only in one way now, could she write well. The frail warrior must go to 
harder battles ; Seymour had the woman at disadvantage, and he used his 
wer as Napoleon did. In her pride Rachel dared not refuse. He gave 
er ‘‘ points ” and names, and spoke to Rachel of the proposed work as if 
it were an indifferent subject, and she began. Seymour found that her 
earlier sketches, happy though they had been, were as unfolded buds to 
the perfect, sun-tinted blossom. ‘This is her finest self; she cannot go 
beyond it,” he said. 

‘*His giving me this subject proves that he does not know”—so Rachel 
comforted herself. 

So Rachel wrote her own heart’s tale, and Seymour told her that it 
would be worthy to be a book. If Rachel must weep, rarely did the world 
hear so sweet and captivating a wail; and a wail that could be shut be- 
tween book-lids was pardonable. 


CHAPTER XIIT,- 


“Drs here readin’ ob de paper am de new streak fur Mass Henry’s 
whirlwin’ chile ; what hit bout eny how, honey?” 

A warm afternoon of the lingering Indian summer; Rachel writing in 
her arbor, while Teele lay on the withering grass in the sun-glow, close to 
Mammy’s kitchen door. Mammy was carding cotton. 

Doan’ know w’at fur Mammy kard de cotton; bin more moneys in 
dis house in dese days dan dar bin sence s’render,” said Ham, thinking of 
his stolen heap, now growing large from many additions. ‘‘ S’render” 
was a plagiarism from Mammy; when the big captain of the barefooted 
heroes surrendered to his Yankee brother, Ham lay on an old quilt suck- 
ing his toes, as far removed from the mighty tumult as Diogenes. | 

‘*T have been reading some of Rachel’s pieces, and what they are saying 
about the pieces ;” and Teele’s beautiful -_— became misty with tears as 
she plucked grass-blades, biting them hard. 

***Bout him, too, I’lows, honey ; en hab you fonn’ out yit what you hunt 
’ fur? IT’se been a turnin’ hit, en a troublin’ in my mine, en ole Mammy got 
s’picion dat dis writin’ business, de whole ’rangement ain’ squar en ’bove 
board. De mole am makin’ his track in de dark, sho’ es you is bo’n, 
honey.” 

* Think what you please; I know that there is something wrong, Mammy ; 
but I will tell it to you. It says that the writings that have appeared in 
the journal Seymour is connected with are not like anything he has ever 
written before. I will read you a little of the paper talk, Mammy, in 
here ;” and Teele fished up a crumpled paper from under her; “I have 
just been reading a piece headed, ‘The Rising Star.’ I shall not read it 
all to you, Mammy, but will tell it to you. Iwill read you a little bit of the 
paper talk, Mammy: ‘ This bold,natural vigor ; this familiarity with nature 
in her most secret haunts ; this quaint, strong reproduction of humble life, 
grand in its quiet annals; the wonderful pictures of the bygone days of 
the pleasure-loving South, which will some day be a romantic page of his- 
tory—all stamp the genius-gifted writer. Through all we find a child- 
like trust in God; an abiding faith in man’s high nature, as unlike as 

ible anything we have seen from the fine, critical, yet non-creative pen 
of the ‘‘ Standish” we have known.’ And here is what.another paper reads, 
Mammy: ‘ We have always said there was a many-sided view of Mr. Sey- 
mour’s talent ; in his first writings we could see something of the keen, 
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just, analytical power that comes of his New England origin and training; 
in his later writings, now coming from the South, there is purest fancy ; 
a developing imagination, strong, bold, yet cheery, tender as woman’s 
earliest love-dream ; quaintly rich and sweet as the pipings of the mock- 
ing-bird, that sings in the forests of his mother’s sunny land.’ There!” 
cried Teele, glowing in excitement that had for weeks been held under ; 
‘* those are Northern journals, Mammy; that Seymour takes them, but he 
never gives them to Rachel to read; but I hunted, hunted everywhere to 
find my sister; I found her writings, and they are talking about them 
everywhere, but not of her. She is nothing, or—another person. How much 
longer is it to go on this way ? will he ever say that it is Rachel? She does 
not know about all this; no one in Dalhousie does, for he has never had 
one line of Rachel’s writing printed in his paper here. I cannot show this 
to my sister ; she would not look at it, nor hear me, for she has promised 
Seymour. I know he gives her money for her writing. All the money in 
the world would not make him anything but a thief, Mammy—a thief who 
plans and steals, and does not recollect that God sees the steal. He is 
growing famous and rich off our darling ; and, oh, Mammy, she is so weak ; 
she has a heavy load, and she is standing alone on that poor little lame 
foot, trying to bear it all by herself, so that you and I may not cry, Mammy. 
I want to talk to her; it aches on my tongue all day, and at night my 
throat chokes up with the words ; and then her face begs me not to talk ; 
and—oh, Mammy! Mammy! ‘These are old papers I read to you out of ; 
sister has not sent anything to his Northern paper for weeks. I watched. 
She is now busy on one long thing. She does all the little work she used 
to; she does all for us ; but as soon as it is over she runs back to the writ- 
ing, just like it was a refuge, Mammy.” This poured out in a breath ; then 
she stopped and tore up handfuls of yellow grass and dying sweet-clover 
blooms from their roots, scattering them over her. Teele and Zoe had 
grown closer, nigher together of late. 

‘* Hit ’pears ter me dat de writin’ in dese days am gibin’ her misery. She 
not strong, I know; but t’aint de pen-wuk ; hit de sorrowful t’inkin’, fur 
Mammy ’lows leetle Miss not writin’ dem tales dat joyful ez de hum o’ de 
honey-bee in June. She writin’ sad-like, now; hit’s de ’companiment ob 
de lone chune o’ de heart.” 

‘*Mammy, Mammy, éell me how to do, what to do. When I knew it first I 
was jealous, I hated the man, for Rachel loved him ; but now I only want 
to save her, to hold back trouble when it is too heavy for her, to get her 
away, away from him. Oh, will she always believe in him?” 

Mammy had never seen appeal on Teele’s face before ; appeal there was, 
quaintly sad. Mammy ached in her powerlessness to aid her defiant child, 
who suddenly turned and clung. ‘‘ Doan’ you fret, darlin’ ; doan’ you fret ; 
en doan’ do nuffin’; God er watchin’ ; leetle Miss soon see furder dan you 
do; w’at fur leetle Miss so smart one way, ef she dat dull in ’nudder? 
He ain’ gwine lead her blin’fole all de days. De good in one body ax 
‘ Howdy’ fur awhile to do good in de udder body ; but ef dar ain’ no good 
dar’ll be no ’sponse. She t’ink him fus’ cousin to God Almighty now ; 
sum day, when de fog dun lif’, she see she libin’ measurebleness high ’bove 
him. No, no, chile; des wait; dat allwe kindo. What de blessed Scrip- 
ter say ?—‘ Paul may plant, en we may polish, but God gib de decrease!’” 

Mammy’s words were the first hint of comfort Teele had had for many a 
day. Yet there was doubt ; the Italian knew that this love had surely roused 
all Rachel’s strength ; and of that there was much in the crippled body. 
She knew that Rachel had loved her, but had only given her a tithe of 
the tenderness that had been as a hushed prayer about Seymour’s steps. 
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But Teele did not know what support her own steadfastness had given to 
Rachel in Rachel’s dark time. 

Mammy felt some of it. ‘“‘Mammy, I do not reckon she will ever know; 
she will go on forever, believing in a thief.” 

‘*Git out dar; sence when you been ’quainted wid my leetle Miss ; you 
’lows she ain’ eber cut her wisdom toof’; kase she lib allers in de woods 
wid de bluebirds, ’kase she ain’ eber know no people, you t’ink she can’ 
tell de gole coin frum de counterfee’. She got to tes’ him ; she a tes’in now. 
Gib her a minute, de whirlwin walk in de house when you open de do’. I 
doan’ know es I ought to spoke dat needer,” said Mammy, a little remorse- 
fully. She thought of Teele, who, during the t few weeks, had been 
taking on a spiritualizing tone that enhanced her physical loveliness. 
‘You more like de sof’ fall breeze now, dat sing de funeral ob de rosebud. 
I would talk, honey, but talkin’ neber no ’count der here ; all we kin do 
am ter wait; her head gwine ter beat de heart sum day, en de heart git 
tromp down in de race ; den, chile, you'll be needed ; den you'll cum in.” 

Rachel had said, after her first struggle: ‘ It will do me good to be with 
him, for I will conquer, and he will teach me, teach me up to his great, 
good life.” So she studied what to her was an ideal benevolence; she 
would grow, she would aim toward this, she would be all the better for 
knowing the stranger, even if the betterment came of her sorrow. But 
she could not work forever on an ideal. Seymour’s pleasant gentleness 
had widely won him friends, but now the fine search of a soul striving 
upward pierced through the attractive manner and found his barren soul. 
Rachel felt she did not gain strength with him; he gave her no high 
cheer, no brighter insight, no tender charity for humanity, no strong words 
of hope for struggling weakness. It was a dreary pain to the girl when 
she saw that she was raking in glittering trash. 

It is the love we lean on that helps us; Rachel found that she must go 
back to the old one. But, to learn that, Seymour must step down from her 
altar ; that was the harder part. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘* Come 1n,” called Rachel one afternoon as Teele stood hesitating at the 
door of the arbor. Rachel was not writing ; the pages of the big MS. lay 
scattered around her. Teele noted that two of the sheets were torn, and 
one page lay in fragments. Rachel lay in her usual attitude when rest- 
ing; her arms spread as a pillow for her head. Her voice sounded weak, 
as if she were physically spent; she reached out her hand with the old 
love for the sister, but there was a new-born tenderness in her manner. 
It broke the silence lying between them. 

‘*Must I stay away always?” ‘Teele’s words quivered, and there was 
a mist in her eyes; often it had found a home in their brilliance of late. 

‘*T do not deserve you, Teele; for a while I left you all alone; 1 might 
never have come back if—if—— But, Teele, your love is where I rest 
now!” 

‘Am I that to you ?” a happy tone once more in the voice. ‘‘ Am I that 
to you, sister?” Teele’s great heart ached in yearning; the color had 
forever left Rachel’s face, and a dream of pathos, born of her struggle, 
would rest always in the depths of her eyes. Teele drew her sister close, 
one hand resting in warm protection on the little lame foot. ‘If I am 
that to you, sister, you will let me be—be——” hesitating. The ground 
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was unknown to Teele; she must help, not wound; must heal, if she 
could, the battered little warrior. 

‘Let you be to me? Finish, sister; talk to me.” She laid her head 
on Teele’s bosom ; it was a refuge from the weary writing. 

‘*Lean on me, then; do not keep me away from you,” burst out Teele. 

“‘ Never again, sister ; never again,” whispered Rachel. 

The cripple’s wrongs were a great burden on Teele ; it could no longer 
be borne. ‘O Rachel, do you know——” 

“Not a word ; not a word,” cried Rachel, leaning her brow on Teele’s 
shoulder ; “not a word, sister. If we must talk of him, let me, let me. I 
am like poor Jack when you rescued him, when he stood with his back 
raw and bleeding, and that cruel man sent the lash quivering into him to 
make him drag the cart ; each word of yours is a blow to me. You would 
tell me something of him. Oh,I know; I know deeper than you can ever. 
I have seen nothing, yet it has come to me. I know where he has put me 
in the world. You see an injury he is doing me; oh, I have seen that he 
has no God ; that he lives outside of the good-will that makes a brother- 
hood of mankind. He has lived in men’s science till he believes that edu- 
cation can lift a man beyond God. Though we see that outwardly noble 
life, though he sits beside that good Helen every Sunday at church, God, 
heaven, everything we keep sacred—these to him are footballs, which he 
politely kicks from point to point, as he finds them useful. He found in 
me the piece he needed, and so I move in his game, his play for fame. 
Ah, Teele, may you never have the agony I had, when I gave up what had 
become too dear to me; I said, ‘I will live only to be what he is;’ and 
when the first doubt came, it seemed a great wrench drawing soul and 
body apart, and leaving me a wreck. I studied on, and I could only doubt 
on. I saw that what I had worshipped was a slave—a slave to an ambition 
devoid of sanctity, for it turned wholly upon a high name among men ; an 
ambition that could feel no mercy for blood or tears: the moan of the 
crushed is to him as the yelp of that dying little dog. He worships genius, 
_ that is all. I will read you a few of his words. After he had gone, I 
picked this little piece of paper from the floor of the arbor; I glanced at 
it, and saw it was from his notes. He had told me I might read all his 
notes on my writing, but after I had read it I felt that it was something not 
intended for me, and was sorry, for I am sure it came from what he keeps 
asa sealed book. ‘Life to me is no longer a bread-hunt or a war for a 
name. I, who vowed to succeed, am attaining that which is for me what 
the myths of immortality, friendship, and love are for others—the plaudits 
of men. In the high literary coterie, which is my heaven, ray name will 
shine. A word from me to the little jewel who helps me, is all that is 
needed. How shetrusts! Sometimes I wish I were worthy. She isa mar- 
vel of radiance; she throws her glow upon men, and they walk through 
danger with prowess ; they speak noble words, and act them. Her women 
she gives her own freshness of soul; a flirt would love them. She makes 
her people practise the commands which men call divine, and which they 
swear by, then mock by their actions. This portrait-painting—fiction- 
readers love it to-day, rather than ificident ; how true the portrait, when 
self-painted!’” As Rachel finished the reading, she held the paper tight ; 
she had forgotten the hearer’s presence; everything but her own tumult. 
‘“‘T only found the paper to-day ; I knew it before ; I knew it ; oh, I felt it ; 
but, oh, that he could put it into cold writing.” The cripple’s breath came in 
little broken gasps ; suddenly she stretched out her arms to her sister, as in 
a ang Oh, sister, he knows, he knows, he knows ! that is what broke my pride. 
W en he planned the book and spoke to me of it, my trust in him did not 
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falter ; I said to myself, ‘ He cannot know by this ; I will write it if it kills 
me;’ but, oh, I found that I had suffered nothing until I knew that he had 
always known ; this, too, came to me, not by him, for he reveals little of 
his inner being ; it grew out of my study of him, I think. He in keenest 
cruelty set me to a daily torture; he made me hammer steadily on the 
bruise I was trying to heal, and he watched me to see if I writhed 

fully. Then it was I knew that I had not sinned in loving him; I sinned 
only by pride. I made pride my tower of strength, when God should 
have been my rock.” A long pause; then Teele reached out a hand and 
touched the MS. as tenderly as if it were a part of the cripple’s dainty lit- 
tle body. 

“Ts 2, done ?” she asked, in almost holy hush. ; 

Rachel had had a deeper misery than the sister had thought. ‘‘ Not 
quite ; I am in the middle of the last chapter. I have written it all, feel- 
ing like a gagged thing, driven to its death; the writing seems dead and 
tame compared to that which eats into my soul; the little wandering 
words seem to deaden my best thought. He has not touched my book ; 
he is wise, he knows that I only can touch that; even his criticism might 
be at fault here. I am beyond his ‘ points ;’ I only can write my own por- 
trait. But to-day he gave me an outline, in his own handwriting, of the 
character that he will have in my work; he is an object in the book to 
bring me out, for, sister, Iam writing all of myself, with just a scrap of his 
life. He felt that he understood himself; he has so truthfully, so deliberate- 
ly drawn himself, in his cool, cruel injustice, How can he dnow he is what 
he is and yet be content? To-day, after he gave me that, I tried to write 
on, to finish my work ; I could not think, but my pen moved, and wher I 
held my aching head, and tried to read the writing, I saw that I had writ- 
ten the prayer, ‘‘Save him, save him, from himself!” 

There was page after page of those words. 

Teele glanced at the table ; there lay the crumpled pages of the prayer ; 
there, too, the two torn pages of the MS., and the page in fragments. 
Rachel followed her glance. 

‘Yes, I tore them; I did not know until afterward,” said Rachel. 

Then Teele, almost without knowing it, read aloud a few words of that 
prayer, ‘‘ Oh, God, save him from himself!” For the first time Teele saw 
whither her sister had risen; she was beyond happiness, beyond resent- 
ment; it was the creature yearning for the lost immortality of another 
creature’s soul. This love would live, but it was now a watchful, glorified 
tenderness which, as a vast ocean-wave encircling a pebble, would ever 
encompass Seymout’s life. 

: a how will it all end?” ‘Teele spoke slowly, sadly, thinking 
ou 

The mournful accent roused Rachel. ‘Do not speak in that way, sister ; 
my purpose has come from my sorrow. If he has been binding my hands 
to his advantage, the binding has taught me my power. If I can elevate, 
as the people say I can, I will live for that ; if I can ease, soothe, or cheer 
with my pen, for one moment, the humblest of mankind, it will be an en- 
during solace. This is my last work for him; I will give it to him fully ; 
the world will never know that a real woman lived the pages.” Rachel 
paused, her face grew ashen, her voice husky. ‘‘ Even when I know all, 
when I feel all, it is hard—ah, you will never know how hard for me— 
to break with him forever ;” the voice sank to hoarse whispers. 

‘*And in the new writing, in the new writing,” cried Teele, in the new 

Sad given her, “you will let me help in the 
outside work ; you will let me be, as Mammy says, the older brother?” 
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“You shall be to me all you can wish,” was the tender response. This 
hope of the new life, in which she was to be chief cheer to this idolized 
sister gave a fresh glow to the splendid Italian beauty. She waited: 
Rachel would talk of the new plans. But the cripple seemed, despite her 
resolution, which was unalterable, to be in the past. Softly she began : 
“Though miles could not express the distance I feel from him ; though 
I do not trust him ; though I never again will write for him, I could not 
eat, I could not sleep, and if I prayed it would be only for him, if I knew 
any danger threatened him. In this I am a senseless thing ; I am like Ham- 
bone, when you stay out late, and he stands watching at the gate, and 
though Mammy beats him, he still stands waiting and says, ‘ Nary bite o’ 
bread nor meat -goes inter dis nigger’s head tell Miss Tee’ hab her supper 
too.’ Oh! he must live, he must live to grow better.” 

There was silence. During the conversation Rachel had withdrawn her- 
self from Teele’s arms, and now sat at the farther end of the bench. Sud- 
denly Rachel rose, approached the Italian, and laid one tiny hand on her 
shoulder; her slight frame shook, her words quivered like electric thrills. 
‘*Promise, sister,” she cried, ‘ promise, you who go so much around the 
world, you who see and know all that is going on, promise me, O sister, 
if you ever know him to be in danger, that you will tell me, and—that—you 
—will—help—me.” The last faltering words were as a prayer of pity for 
her mighty love. 

** For you, for you, I promise.” Teele arose ; her magnificent, tall form 
girding up hef masculine soul, her eyes blazing as though lighted with 
the scorn which mercy feels for baseness: ‘‘ For you I would promise any- 
thing ; for him alone I would that danger came; I am a fiend when it 
comes to him. He planned misery to your poor lonesome life; he took 

our heart’s best love from me.” ‘The last words rang with hatred. ‘I 
eep out of his way, for there is no pity in me when I meet him; I could 
murder that cold, smiling, ambitious devil.” 

Little thought either girl that there was a listener to this sacred con- 
versation. 

“Tf I is ole nigger, dar neber no event in de Howard fambly yit when 
Mammy play shet mouf’,en Mammy gwine leabe de back seat whar dese 
babies has regelated her. Miss Rachel make no sort ob confident ob de 
bosom she fus’ lean on, en Miss Teele die ’fore she tell what her sister tell 
her, so Mammy gwine lh’ep hers’f ter all de ’formation she kin git, en see 
ef she can’t turn her han’ leetle ’gainst all dis crookedness.” This was 
Mammy’s inward speech as she nestled close to the arbor in the rank 
shrubs. Not a word fell unheeded upon her ears; and at the last, when 
Teele rose and gave the promise that Mammy well knew that she would 
keep even to death, her brown face lightened ; here was the key to Teele’s 
future action. Mammy followed it as faithfully as a bloodhound. 

Next day Mammy went up to Rachel’s room, and found the old diary, 
which since Seymour’s reading had lain untouched. Then she made Ham 
find the address of Mr. Smith, Rachel’s uncle, who lived in New York. 
Tearing away the address she bade Ham to follow her to her own room, 
peg he was amazed to see pen, ink, and paper lying on Mammy’s work- 
table. 

: al Now, nigger, pay ’tention ter de writin’ ob dis letter I gwine tell ye 
t. 

‘*Me, me, Mammy! me ain’ larn ter jine de letters good yit ; ain’ neber 
larn to writ letters ; better get Miss Rachel.” 

A sounding box was Mammy’s first answer. ‘* When I comes ter yer fer 
advice, I'll notify yer. You des put de letters down dere dat'll spell de wuds 
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I tells, en de sense I puts dar, dai’ll jine em. En you keep yer mouf’ shet 
bouten dish letter.” 

Although Mammy did not approve of education in the abstract for her 
race, she found the little knowledge that Rachel had given Ham very use. 
ful just now. So Ham wrote a mystic scrawl, of which the following is an 
intelligible translation. 


[To Mass Smif in New York.] 


Dear Mass Soir: I is yo’ humble servant Zoe Howard, de slave ob de 
fus’ ob de blue-bloods. I s’picion dat Mammy pass clean outen yo’ ’mem- 
brance. I write dis letter bein’ as you is de own brudder to Mass Henry 
Howard’s wife; en we is long ways frum any ob de Howard blood; de 
distance bein’ dat ob time frum eternity. De God’s trufe am dat dis fam- 
bly, wid now only ole Mammy fur de head, stans’ in need ob a w’ite man’s 
pertection. You gib us dis home when we was po’ en he’pless; we is not 
80 poor now—mo’ he’pless. De Bible tell us ter render unto Cesar de 
t’ings dat am Ceesar’s, and unto God de t’ings dat am God’s. In de presen’ 
case, Ceesar gittin’ de big een’ ob de rope, en God makin’ mighty po’ show- 
in’ all roun’. Mass Smif, you recollec’ Miss Ada Smif; she dat user lib 
in Laurens, en who cum ter dis place heap fore de war? Well, she mar- 
ried a Yankee man, a widower; dey bofe dead now, but dey lef’ a son, a 
man wid no principul er shame ’fore God er man. Well, dis same man, 
Seemo’, he name, hits him ez rented de little rose house on dis place. 
Dis man hab a sister libin’ wid him, but I skips her. Dis man sot up in 
de ole newspaper buildin’, en gone inter dat bisiness, en he ’gaged Miss 
Rachel ter writ tales fer him, but he sont dem way up dar whar you is; 
in de papers you will see dem wid de name ‘‘ Standish” es de handle. 
Seemo’ say es how dat name his’n. Dat der es false es de res’ ob him. 
He sen’ all sie writ Norf, en git de money fur hit, en fling leetle Miss des 
*nuff, no mo’, ter keep er writin’ on, en he lettin’ de worl’ t’ink dat hit de 
Yankee ‘‘ Standish ” doin’ de wuk. Soon es he git all he wan’ frum my 
chile, he gwine his way; de whole roun’ worl’ blowin’ ob de Seemo’ horn. 
H’epless am de Howards now. Luk in sum ob de big papers, en you fin’ 
Miss Rachel’s wuk, en de braggin’ dun on him. Dese scrops dat in dis 
letter I made Ham cut outen de papers, dey tell you whar de house am 
what print sum ob Miss Rachel’s tales. Go dar des es soon es you reads dis 
en tell’em all Mammy says. Tell’em dat dey braggin’ bout de nightingale 
song, en frowin’ de crum’s ter de jay bird. ebbe you t’ink dis ole nigger 
talk ; go to de printin’ house en ax all ’bouten who a tink dis “‘ Standish” 
am; den go ter yo’ wife, who Mammy knowed frum a baby, en ax her ef 
Mammy eber tole’ er lie. Mass Smif, I’se trust’n in de all-pow’ful God, 
en yo’ es de tool in His almighty han’s. 

Yo’ humble slave, 


[En Ham Howard, Mammy’s biges’ nigger boy.] 


This letter interested ‘‘ Mass Smif,” and not being the most discreet of 
men, he talked of it, instead of quietly investigating. 


Mammy Howaro. 


CHAPTER 


Hewen Szymovr sat in her sitting-room alone; but like the household 
angel she was, not idle. She was knitting soft silk into socks for Stan- 
dish. Helen’s fingers were not busier than her head. It would seem that 
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this lovely room, made beautiful by that home adornment, nowhere so well 
understood as in New England, would have induced only pleasant thought ; 
but Helen was “troubled in her mind.” No song snatches came from her 
heart. Sometimes her eyes rose from her stitches and crossed the lawn 
to the old Howard mansion, then rested on the vine-clad arbor. No sign 
of either Howard sister. A grief had come to Helen in the past weeks. 
Her beloved aunt had suddenly died ; and this grief she must bear alone, for 
Standish had never loved the woman who had so truly stood as a mother 


to him. Aunty had manifested her knowledge of his feeling toward her, 
by leaving the New England home, and every penny of her small fortune 


to her niece. Helen was not thinking of her great loss this afternoon ; 
she was asking whether in leaving her good aunt in her old age, for her 
brother’s sake, she had gained an equal friend. For a long time Helen 
had been fighting the conviction, that months of home life with her 
brother had not rendered her less a stranger to him; though Standish was 
all brotherly attention, though he gave her pretty thanks for her gentle 
care of him, though he anticipated her wants and remembered her minute 
wishes, she had found that in true companionship she was far removed 
from him. All approaches toward the confidence which should exist 
between brother and sister Standish had met with perfect courtesy, and 
repelled, as frozen steel repels the warm hand. This was dearth to Helen. 
To-day, she could deceive herself no longer, she sat empty-hearted in her 
brother’s house, where she had thought a sister’s unselfish opportunit 
awaited her. Her mind had been so weighed upon by her aunt’s deat 
that she had no room for self-consideration ; but to-day thought was deep, 
both of her brother and of her neighbors. The Howards, whom better 
than all others she knew in Dalhousie, interested and appealed to the sym- 

thy of Helen’s cheery nature. The Howards, relics of a lost civilization, 

iving in the world, not of it, almost as forgotten as a tale of knight 

errantry. They too had left her alone. How she had planned, as a work 
of love, to brighten life for these lonely children! But it had not gone 
well. Helen saw Rachel’s delight in her pretty house, made at by 
skilled womanly art, and Helen knew that at first both girls enjoyed the 

thering of the three. But the change came; Rachel pleaded her work ; 

eele wandered away ; Helen was left alone in wonder. Even when Rachel 
met Standish in Helen’s sitting-room, all was business ; and after the bus- 
iness, Rachel did not linger a moment. 

One day, just after Seymour and Rachel had finished the work, durin 
which Helen sat softly humming, thinking how well it was that bot 
Standishes should earn money together, the brother Standish had departed, 
leaving neighbor Standish, Helen looked from her work to find Rachel's 
eyes wistfully — her. ‘Stay with me to-day; I need you so much,” 

elen pleaded. But Rachel pleaded more writing, and hastily departed with 
her blank paper. In the woods, another day, when Helen was gathering 
some of the late blossoms and leaves that were strangers to her Northern 
eyes, Teele ey approached her, and in return for a pleased greeting had 
without word laid one glowing cheek for a moment against Helen’s ; then 
was gone, a ray flickering into shadow. 

They say that women tell all they know; but merey has been known to 


close their lips. More and more the good New Englander wondered ; that 
swift caress she could not fathom. She gave it much thought, for since that 
day Teele had never been under her roof. It was a keen disappointment 


to Helen, for though she was drawn to Rachel, she gloried in the Italian 
girl. With all her womanliness, Helen Seymour had a touch of strong- 


mindedness, and Teele, who claimed her right to live independent of man, 
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to whom the moonlit woods were more familiar than the drawing-room, 
who could, if need be, defend herself by her right arm and steely muscle, 
who was as seemingly unconscious of her rare beauty as the rose-tree of 
the golden heart it bears—Teele, who put all good creatures on a line of 
git tillorwelde, was an inspiration to Helen. Why had they left her? 
She could not go to the Howard home, and they did not come to her as she 
called; they both kept her at a distance when she reached tothem. Helen 
had felt that Seymour was not cordial to one of the Howards ; she did not 


~ know that each recognized an enemy in the other. Helen felt shut out; 


these three were living apart, she was living with herself and the puzzle. 
Why did Rachel keep both brother and sister at a distance, when both 
had gladly done their best for her? Helen thought that Standish Sey- 
mour was entitled to gratitude from Standish Howard; how had her 
brother not helped that silent writer? had he not brought money to her 
door? 

Since her grief Helen could not take her usual interest in Rachel’s pro- 
ductions as they appeared in print. Standish had not offered her his copy 
of his Northern journal ; Helen knew that he must first open and read 
all his papers; then he gave or reserved, just as he would ; so of late Helen 
only knew that her brother was pleased, and Rachel earning money. Now 
that the sharper grief was over, Helen pondered these things. 

‘* Perhaps she is working too hard,” thought Helen ; ‘‘I must speak to 
Standish about it: it surely cannot displease him ; some one must consider 
the child’s little strength.” Then she remembered that, though Rachel 
still came sometimes to her sitting-room, beyond a word of greeting, no 
word had been exchanged between them since the morning she had begged 
Rachel to stay, and Rachel would not tarry, but de with her roll of 
blank paper, a larger quantity, Helen now oddly remembered, than Rachel 
had ever had from Seymour before. The remembered sight of this huge 


roll made Helen murmur again: “The girl is having too much writing, 
and Standish has never a moment for me; he is busy always here in his 
study or in his town office.” But this did not satisfy Helen; she laid 
down her work ; it did not fill the emptiness. She gazed across the lawn, 


and wondered vaguely at Teele’s donkey standing idle. Why would the mis- 


trust remain? Was it all overwork that gave her brother this deep pre- 
occupation, and that caused the changed manner of the Howards? Helen 
hated an approach to mystery ; she wanted it all clear and happy again. 
The expression of her face grew touching in its pathos. 

Just then Mammy peeped from her kitchen shadow, and noted the face 
at the open window. She rtly repented her quick injustice: ‘I do 
bleeve dat Seymo’ ’oman do 7 to do sorter h’af-way right, ef she am a 
Yankee ; I mos’ sholy does. But Mammy mus’ look arter her lambs.” 
Then Helen remembered what Seymour had once said of Rachel, when 
Rachel first wrote for him ; he had said it in days that were happier to the 
sister than these, for the brother had sometimes talked with her then. These 
were his words: ‘She does not go out of herself ; she writes that which 
lives within her; read her present writing and you will find her as she is,” 
Helen would do it, perhaps this would give the clue. 

Softly the door opened ; Standish was quate in all his movements. He 

1 


advanced, but he did not see the tears in his sister’s eyes ; he did not look 
at her, but at the pages of the MS. he held. ‘‘ Helen, will you kindl 


match these fragments, and carefully paste together the sheet so that it 
can be copied? And when you have finished, please lay it upon my desk 
in my study ; I must go now to my office ; do not expect me to tea, I shall 
be detained late in town. I trust I do not impose upon you.” 
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As he left her, Helen absently turned over the torn pieces to set about 
her task. Seymour had that morning sent to Rachel for the MS., thinking 
it finished. Though Rachel had broken down before the completion, she 
had sent it just as it was ; she well knew that Seymour would not send it to 
press in the unfinished state, but she could finish it when she was a little 
stronger. So she wearily gathered it up, crushing the pages into Ham’s 
hands, who went with a caution from Mammy: ‘‘Run quick en reliver all. 
dat paper to dat Yankee man, en ef you aves fur money, en ef you takes 
money, I’ll beat you es blue es de Howard blood ; I'll kill out yo’ race, I'll 
do hit shore.” 

As Helen pieced the fragments, she read the words to fit together the 

ieces. Suddenly she thought of the purport of the words; this was 

achel’s last writing, and these three pages forcibly told the story. She 
read them twice, then, rushing to Seymour's study, she read on, read 
hurriedly as if the words hurt her eyes; she read backward and forward, 
here and there a page; and she caught the light, the writing, focused on 
the darkness. ‘Is it this you have been living and hiding, you poor 
child! WasIa blind accessory to this? Oh! the cruelty, the cruelty, 
my brother! My pride in you is gone forever, you who knew and saw, and 
did not respect that lonely child’s holy love, but saw it only to measure 
ita worth in money, You kept» barrier between us, for you knew that I 
would have turned from you in horror, Oh, the dishonor! ‘To think of 
our father in his astern honesty! our father had only tenderness for thone 
weaker than himaelf, I will not live by your blood-money, I will go 
back to aunty'n home and live alone there,” Then Helen thought of 
Heymour's long engagement and his constant correspondence with his 
intended wife, ‘Why did I not divine it? IT would have given years of 
my life to have spared this child this sorrow, this injury,” 

Half frantic, Helen rushed to her front porch, ‘Twilight was drawing 
down, ‘The west was still a mighty half-circle of paling splendor, A 
sharp wind from the north reminded her that Indian summer had de- 

rted. ‘Fire! fire!” The ery broke out unheard by Helen’s ear. 

he was walking down to the front gate, bare-headed, in the cold wind. 
“Fire! fire!” Some one inthe suburbs had caught the cry; they were 
hastening past Helen’s gate. Against the darkening sky grew the huge 
white glare of burning buildings. ‘The light was powerful, even at that 
distance ; in its glow Foton could see Ham, fleet as a deer, coming home- 
ward, She called to him, but he did not heed. Ham was hunting 
Teelo, for he had resolved to go with her to the fire. They must not miss 
it together, Ham had heard Mammy tell how the Italian had once saved 
the life of a child when no one elae dared face the fiery peril, Teele | 
asleep in Mammy's kitchen, As Ham rushed in, calling her name aloud, 
—— him in the hall, ‘Des tell me dis minute what you wants 
wid her,” 

‘Now, yer knows, Mammy, her blames me ef me lets dat fiers go ‘long 
widout her. It’s dat ole rattle-trap, de newspaper 'ouse, dat burnin up, en 
de win’ fan de blaze dat high till de folkses can’ git out. Me years w'ite 
man say dey try dey lebel bestes ter sabe de Seemo’ man, ef dey kin. En 

Ham came to a stand-still under Mammy’s vigorous shaking. ‘ Des 
listen to me; you sneak outen here, go to dat fier jes es quick es re legs 
will tote yer. Keep yer eyes spread, en when hit ober cum en tell ebery 
t’ing you see en hear.” 

Sadly and alone he departed, and Mammy re-entered her kitchen just 
as Teele sat up, her eyes bright with inquiry. 
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“What did Ham say, Mammy? Did he want me?” 

‘* What dat nigger allers want ; he wan’er make mischief.” It was tho 
old answer, but it had a new significance. What possible mischief might 
not Ham’s startling news cause the magnificent peasant ? 

Mammy went to the remote corner of her kitchen, where she kept, under 
lock and key, her once well-filled family medicine-chest. Teele sat 
sleepily debating if she should follow Ham or go to oe A Then 
rong approached, and, bending over her, she smoothed back the dusky 
silken hair. 

“Dar now, honey, lie down gin; does yer ’member dat yer walk de 
woods all las’ nite en draw de fiddle-strings till crack o’ day? Mammy 
dun tole yer how yer mus’ hab long nap dis time.” 

As Teele’s head sank again to the pillow, she suddenly raised it with 
resolution. ‘I am going, Mammy, to see what Ham wanted.” ° 

But the half-raised form swayed irresolutely, the eyelids drooped, and 
Teele sank into a helpless, profound unconsciousness that no natural sleep 
could have given her. The fine head now lay on Mammy’s bosom. 

* Muscle doan’ weigh gin dat medicine, honey ; ef bit lie dar idle ha’f a 
lifetime, hit oum in at de las; en I t’ank Mass fer larnin’ how ter 'ply hit.” 
The dusky guardian gloated over the power she held. The poarl-tinted 
flosh covered a framework of asteol, but every fibro of Teele’s beautiful 
body waa powerless to obey the mind, ‘‘ Mammy ain’ listen fer nuffin ter 
dat talk in de yarbour; yor ain’ furgit what yer promise yor Howard sister ; 
Mammy ain’ furgit hit yit.” Softly she Inidl the head upon ita pillow, As 
she rose, her face was a tragedy of prophetic light, ‘‘ Whateber go on 
house, hit’s de Tends oin'a, on may God's jestice obertake 

6 wicked,” 


For the first time since the Howards had lived in Dalhousie, the people 
were in commotion, and trembling at a great danger threatening human life. 
Teele was absent. Ham was clinging to a lamp-post, his small legs wound 
tightly around the support, his face lifted toward the deathly glare that the 
block of burning buildings shed far and wide. In this block, and prom- 
inent by its height, stood the Literary Journal office. Here the fire had the 
headway, for it had originated in its lower floor, and had swiftly, fiercely 
cut off retreat for those in the stories above. Seymour stood at an upper 
window. He was calm amid — and shrieks, for he saw that no power 
could now reach him theous that raging sea of fire. He had better dio 
hore than lie on the pavement, a man Tod. groaning mass, Inthe last few 
moments of his existence this man Seam to live, Seymour was learning 
to feel. He gave no thought to the woman he would have soon claimed as 
his wife ; not once did he remember the devoted sister; but for an instant 
he thrilled in pride that there was one heart, prouder than his own, beat- 
ing no great distance from him, that would dare a thousand deaths to 
save him. The man’s ambition was slackening in death; his body would 
soon be an atom in the ashes, It took this to teach him how the woman's 
love had lived beneath his heel. 

A few moments were left. Seymour drew out his note-book and pen- 
cilled a line; his face was softened by a smile—a smile in which all the 
little tenderness of that cold nature was focussed, and the smile lingered 
through his words until Rachel held the paper in her hand. Have you 
seen a huge rock, cold and gray while the noon sun shone above it ; then, 
as it pe the sun’s parting beam, quivering into faintest reflection of 
the heaven’s warmth ? 
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“To Miss Howarp: Break open the private compartment of my desk ; 
find there my notes on your last writing. Remodel your work from my 
notes alone, for I have understood your talent, How you can best identify 
Rachel Howard with the known ‘ Standish’ I leave to your own judgment, 
Farewell. ‘“STANDISH,” 


Seymour's eyes hunted over the vast mass of semaines him ; 
bending over the fast crumbling wall he searched for the Italian's brilliant 
face. Then, as if magnetized by Ham’s steady gaze, the small black figure 
caught his eye, Ham was lifted above the multitude as he clung astride 
the lamp-post. Ham understood and made a brave scramble for the bit of 


paper. 
When he held it safely and looked up again to where the high walls had 
stood, he saw only empty space. Below the flame raged amid the ruin. 


OHAPTER XVI. 


For two weeks following the fire Teele remained with Helen night and 
day, while Rachel came every day to her. Not a word of the past had been 
spoken. Helen knew that she must be the speaker, that she must unseal 
the hearts around her. Even in her grief ahd hed roused herself to took 
deeply into Seymour’s plans, and the investigation only brought additional 
suffering. With her deep sorrow came a sense of shame which made it 
almost unbearable to Helen. It was doubly hard that she must speak in 
the same breath of her brother’s death and his dishonor. Poor Helen! 
with a few bare facts: her brother had met a terrible death ; it had closed 
a dishonored life. Rachel had taken her crumb; it took little to lift this 
soul upward, and Seymour had left her a little: ‘‘How you can best 
identify Rachel Howard with the known ‘Standish’ I leave to your own 
judgment.” The delicate — in these words, prompted by a nature 
whose selfishness death itself only half conquered, touched the woman, 
not the writer. It roused all the crushed tenderness of her love. When 
Seymour was alive, the girl had lived with her dead love; now his love 
thought of her made it quiver with life. Rachel had not loved in vain. 
She, beyond all others, had fathomed Seymour's great sin; it was some- 
thing to have thawed to any depth that frosty, impenetrable flint, so much 
more —_—— than rude repellent wickedness. Neither God, religion, nor 
man weighed an atom with Seymour; this woman in her silent 
struggle had won and held his respect. To her he had in his bitter hour 
given a thought ; his first thought outside of self. Was this thought of 
her mixed with a care for himself? Well, it was not the first time that a 
man had wooed the world, and, appalled by its tempests, had turned back- 
ward to a steadfast love that was iis refuge. A loving woman is humble ; 
she is content to be the man’s last refuge. ; 

One afternoon Helen had been wearily looking over the great batch of 
letters that now came every day to her. They meant comfort for the 
stricken sister of the popular writer. How the people had loved ‘‘ Stan- 
dish !” how they mourned his death, and the loss to letters! and how it all 
hurt Helen ! 

When the Howards came in, she felt she must speak, however painful it 
might be. And she spoke plainly, only the dry facts, sparing not where 
justice was due, and plainly setting forth all that had taken place. As she 
proceeded she spoke of the place that Rachel must now occupy in the 
world ; that she must identify herself as the brilliant writer ; that, however 
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hard, the truth must be known; that justice must be done to the living 
before charity to the dead. Then Rachel was roused ; she had only been 
waiting for Helen to speak, but she remembered that Helen was speakin 
inthe dark, Silently Rachel held a bit of paper to Teele, who read alou 
the words of Seymour's note. Rachel's pure face glowed as she listened, 
for Rachel held her own fine translation of this message. ‘Oh, Helen, do 
ou not see that you cannot, you must not, tell me what to do? Is it not 
eft all to my own judgment? There is no need to speak of justice, when 
it has been done me, Do you not know that I would never advance and claim 
what has been as his, only as he gave me the right? What was I before 
he taught me how to write? So ignorant I could not — myself. He 
helped me, he lifted me with his knowledge; and, oh”—here Rachel 
used; she did not want to mention now the injury Seymour had planned 
er; a soft wave of shame came to her cheek ; so interwoven was this love 
with her inmost soul that it seemed as if she were s ing of her own guilt 
—oh, if I ever was wronged, it has been more than righted. My work 
shall be to tell what has been done for me. Some days ago I had a letter 
from my uncle in New York asking for an wane of my writing ar- 
rangement; how he could know anything of it I cannot tell. And he sent 
ps rs with articles in them which they had no right, no authority, to print. 
shall interpret the story; no other pen, no other tongue shall touch this 
later story of ‘ Standish ;’ it is mine alone.” 

Rachel rose ; her pale face was an agony of beep she put both tiny 
hands before her eyes as if to shut out that fiery death-scene that Ham 
had pictured for them. ‘‘Oh, you cannot weigh his wate merely as so 
many English words. Think of the awful peril around him in an hour 
i when even the immortal — is borne down by physical agony of antici- 

pation. In that time, when every soul was shuddering in terror, he 

fee and pu d good for another., If you say it was late, we are 

idden not to judge ; God in His own time speaks from each heart. We 

must look higher, look beyond the few words he had that pitiable little 

time to write ; we must see there the justice, the kindness he had for another. 

Oh, if he committed a fault, who has not? I would never touch my pen 

again if I could not tell the world of his share in the writing that could 

have never lived but for him. I had rather die an unknown pauper than 
that one charge should now rest on his gy 

Helen and Teele stood outside. They felt that this woman was anchored 
to a comfort that would never have been hers had the journalist lived. 
But why talk of this to the soul that lived so near to God? Helen went 
-to her brother’s study and returned with Rachel’s MS. and the pages con- 
taining Seymour’s notes thereon. As she silently laid them on the table 
beside the speaker, a strange, sweet smile lighted the writer’s face; she ~ 
laid a hand tenderly on her MS. ‘‘It shall have an ending now,” she said, 
‘* for the light which came to me through his death shall cheer, not sadden, 
my story.” There was a hint of triumph in the tender tone. As she 
turned to leave, Helen caught the little form close to her heart. 


A few months later Helen sat in her own home in her native village. 

The little home was just as she had known it from a child, only that 

‘*Aunty” was missing. But she was not lonely, for baby Sally Howard 

at her feet, and Rachel’s sweet, serious face was busy over her 

ks and papers. It was Mammy and Helen that had arranged this visit 
i together ; they were friends now. Teele and Ham were staying with the 
New York uncle ; and Helen felt that henceforth forever her path lay with 
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the Howards. You may look, too, at the article Rachel has clipped from 
one of the papers. 


‘4 SECOND STORY OF STANDISH.” 


“The publication of Miss Howard’s latest work is the literary event of 
the day, and it necessitates on the part of her sagen pars an explanation of 
her introduction into literature. As we were the original publishers of the 
‘Standish’ tales and letters during the life of George Edward Seymour, 
and now hold letters from Miss Howard exactly describing her literary as- 
sociation with Mr. Seymour, we can give our readers the real facts of this 
romantic history. Some little time before Mr. Seymour's sad death there 
came, from what source we know not, detracting rumors about the author- 
ship of the ‘Standish’ writings, some even averring that the journalist was 
not the author of the noted ‘Standish ’ productions. With the news of 
Mr. Seymour’s death came the astounding intelligence that the writer 
‘Standish’ survived the person of George E. Seymour, and these harsh re- 
ports seemed confirmed. The letters which Rachel Standish Howard has 

iven to the world restore to Mr. Seymour his position as a distinguished 
journalist and an incomparable reviewer, but not the authorship of the fine 
fiction that we for a time mistakenly accredited to him. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Seymour never wrote under his favorite name of 
‘ Standish,’ always retaining his own proper name. Very naturally, when 
the sketches came from the South, without explanation, simply signed 
‘Standish,’ we gave Mr. Seymour credit for a newly developing talent. 
That is what the literary world is asking to-day. Why was there no word 
of explanation? Why did George Edward Seymour receive to himself the 
glory the ‘ Standish’ writings so richly deserved? We have the answer 
rom the one above all others most interested : ‘Let him that speaks of 
injustice touch a finger to the first fact. The work that is now given to 
the public is not mine alone. A moment before his awful death he re- 
membered that my last work had not received the touches from bis critical 
pa which could give ita true literary character. He gave me all his notes 

earing on my writing, bade me remodel for myself, and then advance 
and claim the share both of the master and his ignorant pupil.’ 

‘Tt was a romantic literary surprise that the journalist had in store for 
us. The complication of the name of ‘ Standish’ has enhanced its inter- 
est. It was Miss Howard’s ownrequest that she should remain for a time 
unknown. By her own request she appeared under a name which is hers 
by inherited right, for the old Virginia woay 4 trace back their descent to 
the Puritan captain. Miss Howard tells us that before she met the jour- 
nalist she did not even know the origin of her historical name, and that 
- Mr, Seymour gave her the first light on the name which was hers by birth- 
right—his only through a boyish fancy. Miss Howard’s great work is a 
tale of life; such a life as bears one upward with the reading, just as organ 
tones waked by a master hand give a hint of Heaven. The lesson is one 
of cheer, that a mighty, tender love may for awhile suffer, but can never 
be wasted ; that pure prayer does not go unavailing upward to a God of 
Love. Through all this work, in its fine, pure imagination and freshest 
fancy, and while we listen to the harmony of this child of genius, we can trace 
the wise restraint that so pre-eminently distinguished Mr. Seymour in his 
journalistic work. It is this union of two rare powers that gives this 
intensity of-fiction its vivid, lifelike beauty, its tremendous strength. This 
book leaves its reader forever haunted with the impression that it is an 
actual experience.” 

THE END. 
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